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CHAPTER XV 

THE year i8cx> was marked by the death of Mr. 
James Stuart Mackenzie,^ only brother of the 
late Lord Bute. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John, second Duke of Argyll, whom he only survived 
by about nine months. The news of their uncle's 
death was told to Lady Louisa by her brother. Lord 
Bute, in the following note : — 

Hill Street, 7th April 1 800. 

My dear SISTER— Poor Mr. Mackenzie expired 
yesterday morning at half an hour after two, having 
been ill only four days, but his advanced age could not 

' See vol. i. p. 36. The Rt. Hon. James Stuart Mackenzie who left the 
bulk of his large Mackenzie estates to Lord BuU*s second son^ which was the cause 
of some litigation, as, though doubtless James Stuart Wortley was meant as 
inheritor, it was claimed by the then Lord Bute that the words might equally 
apply to his second son. The Scottish Court of Session was appealed to, to 
settle the disputed point, which it did in Mr. Wortle3r's favour. Among the 
legatees were Mr. Mackenzie's four sisters. Lady Mary Menzies, Lady Ruthven, 
Lady Jane Courtenay, and Lady Grace Campbell of Stonefield. Lady Ruthven's 
daughter married Lord Elphinstone, and is also mentioned in the following letter 
with her daughters, of whom Clementina was one. Another Clementina Elphin- 
stone, daughter of the tenth Lord, married James Drummond, for whom the old 
family title of Perth was recreated as an English peerage. 

VOL. Ill B 
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resist the violent attack of the distemper called the 
influenza, which has carried off a number of old people. 
He has bequeathed you six thousand pounds. 



Lady Portarlington from Lady Macartney 

Curzon Street, 7th April 1800. 

From the great age of our poor uncle, my dear sister, 
you will not be surprised to hear of his having gone 
off suddenly. He was taken ill with a kind of stupor 
on Friday last, and died early yesterday morning, 
having, as I understood, been sensible from the time 
he was first attacked, and I hope did not suffer. 

The will was opened yesterday. He has left to 
Mr. Wortley his whole estate, charged with twenty 
thousand pounds, which is to be divided thus : five 
thousand to Frederick, five to Charles, five to the 
Bishop, and five to Lady Louisa, his house in Hill 
Street and everything in it to the Bishop, excepting 
his service of plate, and that he has given to the 
General. Lord Bute, the Bishop, and Mr. Dutens 
are the three executors and residuary legatees, and 
they suppose, after all the legacies are paid, they 
shall clear near fifteen thousand pounds apiece. 
The legacies they are to pay are a thousand 
pounds more to Frederick, Charles, and Lady 
Louisa ; a thousand pounds to each of Lady 
Elphinstone's daughters, three thousand pounds to 
a Mr. Menzies, who was Lord Elphinstone's deputy, 
a thousand pounds apiece to the old servants, two 
hundred pounds a year to Lady Jane Courtenay, 
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two hundred pounds a year to Lady Elphinstone. 
The estate left to Mr. Wortley is four thousand 
pounds a year, but two thousand pounds a year of this 
came from Sir G. Mackenzie, who left it to the Earl 
of Bute's second son ; it therefore may be disputed 
whether it is to go to my father's second son or Lord 
Bute's second son ; and accordingly you may be sure 
Lord Bute is going to law immediately with Mr. 
Wortley, and tho* it appears to have been meant that 
the Bishop was to have everything in the house in Hill 
Street, Lord Bute insists that it is only the furniture, 
and that the residuary legatees have a right to claim 
the linen, china, etc., etc., so he will have his thirds 
then, and what is more provoking, Mrs. W. Stuart 
has just been telling me that the house and place 
at Petersham not having been mentioned in the will. 
Lord Bute, as eldest nephew, is heir at law, and if it 
proves a freehold, will have all that, which I suppose 
will be six or seven thousand pounds more in his 
pocket. Are you not grieved for poor Frederick, as 
it was always thought Mr. Mackenzie meant to have 
provided for him by a handsome annuity, and the sum 
of six thousand pounds will immediately be seized by 
his creditors, and he will not get a shilling, but remain 
totally unprovided for? Mrs. Stuart says that from 
expressions the old man had dropped at different times 
the Bishop was so persuaded Mr. Mackenzie had 
settled something of this kind for Frederick that he 
cannot yet give up the hopes that some paper may be 
found, but hitherto they have not met with any, and 
there is no mention of any in the will. 
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I am truly heartily glad for all that the Bishop and 
his family will gain (I suppose above twenty thousand 
pounds), and also for Lady Louisa's legacy, as she 
makes a good use of money; it is very right too 
his remembering poor Lady J. Courtenay and the 
Elphinstone family, but I grudge that Lord Bute and 
Mr. Dutens should have been preferred before poor 
Frederick and your family, my dear sister, when he 
knew how much your children are left unprovided for. 
I hope I shall hear from you soon and that everything 
remains quiet in Dublin, and the French fleet not 
expected upon your coasts, as there have been some 
reports of this kind. What a dreadful calamity has 
happened to Lord Keith's ship, and how fortunate we 
may think ourselves that your dear Henry was not 
in it. I conclude you will have seen in the papers 
that Lord Bute's son. Lord William, has already got 
the command of a 64-gun ship, the same that carried 
Lord Macartney and him to China. 

I must now tell you that Lady Louisa has written 
to desire I would lay out four guineas for her as a 
present for your Caroline, anything of dress I please ; 
but as she will have mourning now for six weeks, I 
have deferred it till you tell me what will be most 
useful, and what she will like best. You need not 
grudge taking Louisa's money now ; but she would be 
very angry if she knew I had said all this to you. 
Pray, pray do not tell Lady Louisa I have said any- 
thing about her intended present to Caroline. Lady 
Lonsdale continues much the same ; very poorly 
indeed, and no hopes yet of going to Bath. 
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I saw Lord Dorchester the other day, and had a 
good deal of conversation with him about you and 
your family. He and his sister are living together, 
and so comfortable and happy, it quite does one's 
heart good to see them. 

Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Bothwell Castle, Wednesday, 9th April 1800. 

My dearest Caroline— i was very giad to 

receive yours of the 31st on Monday, not having 
heard from you since the 5th of March — such a very 
long interval, that I can hardly help thinking I 
must have lost one of your letters. How can you 
call what you write ** uninteresting " when it is about 
your own affairs ! By a word you say I conclude 
your son is in the 68th, but the figures are blotted. 
I have never yet heard the particulars about his 
promotion, for everybody (I mean Lady M., Lady L., 
etc.) has said ** I suppose you know,'' and so nobody 
has ever told me. But I hope it certainly was not 
purchased, as he is in another regiment. I am glad 
it is an old one. 

The Dutchess, Lady Harriet, and Miss Murray ^ 
came here the day after I sent my last letter, and on 
Monday the two former went away again, leaving the 
latter here and taking Miss Douglas with them. She 
was extremely overcome the night before, could not 
keep herself up at all, and Lady Douglas is so much dis- 
tressed, that I believe in her heart she regretted having 

* Miss Madeline Murray, daughter of Sir Robert Murray of Clermont. 
She died, aged ninety, in i860. 
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let her go without her. However, she behaved herself 
very well at the moment of embarking. Lady Mary 
Stopford and she are to call for some days on Lady 
Harriet Don and on Lady Home (both whose houses 
are in the country bordering on England), and to be 
at Harrogate before the ist of May. Lady Mary 
takes all her children, and I fancy the Dutchess, etc., 
will soon follow, for none of them have been quite 
well all the winter, and they always find benefit from 
Harrogate. The children^ here are to be inoculated 
to-morrow — it seems Fanny was so at the usual age ; 
her arm was sore, but she had no eruption ; then it 
was done again, and nothing followed, so nobody can 
be sure how it is. The operator has promised to be 
here for a day or two when it comes out, but he is 
a man in great business in Glasgow ; it certainly is 
uncomfortable at such times not to have help nearer. 
Yet I do believe it contributes to the general health 
of the family, for here nobody is ever sick, and at 
Dalkeith nobody is ever well, which I can't but sus- 
pect is generally the case where you see a medical 
man twice every day, unless, like Lady Emily's Dr. 
RoUo, he neither takes any money nor sells any drugs. 
I should like to see the Duke's apothecary's bill at 
the end of the year. 

Thursday. 

I have received the account of our poor Uncle's 
death to-day from Lord Bute, and also of his 
legacy of six thousand pounds to me. I neither 
wished nor expected, nor indeed thought of his 

^ Of Lord and Lady Douglas. 
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leaving me anything, and I can't but say I feel it's 
kindness in the poor old man. Altogether, I have 
been quite overset and ill (unluckily, for I am bad 
company for poor Lady Douglas on a day so agitating 
to her), but I must say one word to you before I 
sleep. I know nothing of the rest, for Lady Lonsdale 
most provokingly writes to me a long letter, reason- 
ing and commenting on the will as if I knew it, but 
not telling me what is in it. Your name she does 
not mention. Lady Douglas would persuade me there- 
fore that you have the same legacy, because Lady 
Lonsdale would lament if you had not, but I fear 
the contrary. If my fears are true, my dearest sister, 
be assured I will not enjoy more than a competency 
while you have less, and I will immediately make over 
to you (or in trust for you, that it may be safe from 
your creditors as executrix) five thousand of the six.^ 
There is a heavy tax on legacies not from parents, 
which I presume will take two or three hundred 
pounds, and the rest I will consider as the token 
poor Mr. Mackenzie might fairly have left me. You 
must not grudge or hesitate acceptance. Remember it 
is for your younger children, so much in want of it, 
as well as yourself, and you can have no right to 
refuse ; indeed I shall put it out of your power ; I shall 
write to have a paper sent, one to execute, to secure 
it, for Scotch law being different from English, it 
would make some mistake if I employed an attorney 
here. When you may get it, however, the Lord 
knows, for Lady Lonsdale talks of an estate being 

1 This was done afterwards. 
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burdened with the legacies, and then I know it is a 
very slow affair to pay them. If, after all, it should 
prove that he has also left you six thousand, I am 
sure I shall rejoice in yours much more than in my 
own. I am sadly afraid he has not provided for poor 
Frederick, by what she says, but she has explained 
nothing, and it only puzzles and worries me. 

Friday. 

I have a letter from Lady Macartney to-day, and 
she too is pleased to suppose I know what, therefore, 
she leaves me in total ignorance of, excepting what 
I can conjecture by her reasonings and reflexions. I 
fear poor Frederick is ill off. Adieu, dearest Caroline, 
in haste for the post. 

Thursday, 24th. 

I have let this lie by because when Lady Mac- 
artney's answer to mine did come, I found she had 
delayed sending my last (which I had enclosed to her) 
that I might think the matter over. I have done so 
and without in the least changing my mind, for I 
have not heard that anything essential is obtained 
for you, which only could change it. If your income 
could be increased a thousand pounds a year, you 
would not want it, or like to take it, but unless that 
is the case I cannot hesitate, nor you, I hope, object. 
You will think I began in a horrible ill-humour, but 
indeed the suspense had quite worn my spirits. I 
am grieved poor Frederick's misfortune is confirmed, 
and wish I were in a situation to assist him. 



... 
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These children were not inoculated till Tuesday 
se'nnight, and we expect Mary to sicken to-day. She 
looks heavy-eyed and spotty, and her arm is inflamed, 
but she is as merry and chattering as ever. As for 
Fanny, it is very odd and not quite comfortable. 
Her arm swelled and inflamed immediately, but not 
like the small-pox, and the man, when he came, said 
he thought she certainly had not got it, but the 
poison instead of entering her blood had festered in 
the arm. So it now continues swelled and poulticed 
(but he puts Goulard) as if it would be a boil, but 
she looks very ill ; if she does have it after all, I am 
afraid it will not be a good sort ; indeed, the girl is 
old enough to think about it, and may be frightened 
herself. Poor Lady Douglas is in a sad worry. 

I desired some time ago Lady Macartney and 
Lady Lonsdale to chuse something for me to send 
Caroline, which by this time, I suppose, may be on 
the road — I don't know what. In this solitude I 
know nothing even of Scotch fashions, which are 
probably. the vulgarest edition of English ones; and 
tho' all the best British muslins, etc., are made in this 
very county (Lanarkshire), I daresay the best are sold 
in London, so I thought Lady Lonsdale would chuse 
better than I could ; but I fancy she has decided for 
some ornament ; whatever it is I beg Caroline's ac- 
ceptance of it, with my best love to her and all the 
rest. God ever bless you, my dearest Caroline. 
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Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Portarlington 

Merrion Street [Dublin], 25 th April 1800. 

My dearest LOUISA— I have this moment 
received yours of the 9th, but as when one feels a 
great deal one does not know how to express one- 
self, I am at a loss for words on this occasion. I 
can only say that as I believe you and I have much 
the same feelings in regard to generosity, you can best 
judge what mine are with regard to your intentions 
for my family ; it would be unjust in me to them were 
I to oppose those intentions, but you must give me 
leave to suggest that they might hereafter benefit by 
your kindness without depriving you of the present 
advantage an increase of income would be to you, 
particularly that of having a carriage, which I know to 
be a necessary comfort to you, as your house is so 
distant from all your friends, and I declare to you I 
could not enjoy a comfort added to me whilst I thought 
it deprived you of one ; therefore do, my dear Louisa, 
consider a little before you deprive yourself of so large 
a sum in your lifetime. I still may hope to get some- 
thing done by the King which may set me more at 
ease in my circumstances, and if I do not, I am used 
to economy, and I must teach it my children, and if 
you are kind enough to settle the sum you mention 
upon them, I shall feel greatly relieved from the 
anxiety I have hitherto had at the thought of the un- 
provided state that they would be in, in case anything 
happened to m£. You certainly have lost several letters 
of mine, which is very provoking, as I never miss 
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writing once a week or ten days at farthest, and I in- 
formed you in one of them that ^ had given my son 

a company in the 68th, which is at present in England, 
and I suppose as soon as his commission comes over, 
he will be ordered to join. I also told you of my 
writing to the General ^ to ask him to take him as one 
of his aides-de-camp and was refused, which I do not 
think kind. I cannot but suppose they must have 
acquainted you with the contents of poor Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie's will by this time, and therefore I am at a 
loss to know whether I should repeat what they have 
told me. I can't help thinking it was a very reason- 
able one in every respect except with regard to poor 
Frederick, for you see he has considered Dutens most 
nobly, as they say he will get about fifteen thousand 
pounds. The annuity to Lady J. Courtenay is, I 
suppose, as much as she can want, together with what 
Mr. Wortley pays her. I do not know whether Lady 
Elphinstone wanted an increase, but I suppose it is 
very welcome, and a thousand apiece to her daughters 
was a very natural legacy. His old servants he has 
also provided for, and he has left three thousand pounds 
to Mr. Menzies, who I daresay merits it, as he has been 
long a hanger-on. Lord Bute I think has great 
reason to be satisfied, as he has the house and every- 
thing in it at Petersham besides being residuary 
legatee, and I am very glad to find the Bishop's share 
will amount to near ;^2 5,000. Mr. Wortley has all the 
estate, ;^2000 a year, of which you know Lord Bute 
will dispute the other ;^2000 a year, which certainly 

1 Probably the King or Duke of York. > Their brother, Sir Charles Stuart. 
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ought to have been poor Frederick's, but that is the 
estate which is charged with the legacies to you, 
Frederick, the General, and the Bishop, all but ;^iooo 
apiece, which he added afterwards. I can, as I said to 
you in my last, easily understand his leaving me out, as 
I suppose his will has been made some years, and he 
looked upon me as provided for in the same manner as 
he did Lady Lonsdale and Lady Macartney. I am 
very glad to hear Mr. Wortley, the Bishop, and the 
General have offered Frederick to purchase him an 
annuity. I do not wonder he refused, but I cannot 
imagine what he will do. I pity him very much. I 
have hardly room to say more than my best wishes to 
Lady Douglas for such success in her inoculations, 
which I hope will be all over before this reaches 
you. I know how to feel for her, and think it requires 
more courage than almost any action of one's life. I 
must now conclude with my heart full of the feelings 
of gratitude and affection for your constant kindness to 
me and mine. 

I rather envy you for having the power of confer- 
ring obligations, but I can never feel humbled at 
receiving them from you, tho* I should from most 
others. God bless you, my dear Louisa. — Ever your 
affectionate C. P. 



Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Bothwell Castle, Wednesday, 30th April 1800. 

My dearest Caroline— Last night brought 
me yours of the 25th, which came uncommonly 
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quick. I feel more obliged to you than I can express 
for consenting with so much kindness. I am sorry I 
cannot yet tell you it is done, for instead of sending 
me the paper I wrote for, Lady Macartney and the 
Bishop desire me to delay, and the latter's message is 
that I must not do anything yet, for as the estate is 
litigated, I may not be actually possessed of the legacy 
for many years. Perhaps in law I cannot transfer the 
right till I have the property, tho* I should have 
supposed I could. I sometimes hope they have some 
secret reason they do not tell me, some expectation 
of what would make it unnecessary, for Mrs. William 
writes that she is in such good humour with a person 
whose actions and behaviour, as far as I have heard, 
have been calculated to put her and everybody else 
into bad humour, but I am afraid to flatter myself. I 
should be sincerely happy it were so, because besides 
the greater advantage, I know it would make your 
mind easier on my account. At any rate, you should 
not be uneasy, for in truth, tho' I hope I might be 
capable of making ^sacrifice for your sake, this is 
none. My indifference about the increase of income 
takes away all sort of merit in parting with it. In 
short, be assured, if nothing better happens^ you shall 
receive the interest, when I do (not this twelvemonth, 
I fear), and I will make it over to you as soon as I can. 
And if your income is increased, I will settle it upon 
you and your younger children, after my life and that 
of any man I may marry. One need not consider 
one's progeny at past two-and-forty, especially when 
one has not yet seen Monsieur Leur Plre. But for one 
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child, which an old bride does sometimes produce, my 
own fortune would be a very sufficient provision, 
supposing I made a true old maid's match with a 
Captain in the Guards of twenty-five, which I confess 
I don't think myself much more likely to do than some 
of the Sisterhood (of Mrs. Weddell's eleven thousand 
virgins), whose favourite theme is a Philippick against 
matrimony, tho* I am resolved I will never declare 
loudly against it, or put it out of my power, if I 
live to be fourscore. Rash resolutions are always 

tempting the D . 

Lady Douglas sends her love, and thanks you for 
your fellow-feeling. She was disposed to be in a great 
worry, but has come off as cheaply as possible, for the 
little girl had but one day of fever (and that not worse 
than any common cold occasions), with one direct 
eruption on a comer of her mouth, which she has 
a naughty trick of sucking; on Saturday she was 
perfectly well again. I should hardly have been satis- 
fied she had had it, but none of the wise people seem 
to have the least doubt. Fanny has had much more 
trouble with her sore arm, which is still sore and dis- 
charges. The physician says it often happens with 
people inoculated over again. The poison not enter- 
ing the blood, festers the part. But the girl is well 
otherwise. They both took physick yesterday. Lady 
Douglas is now in some haste to move, as she means 
to go with her own horses, and therefore will be long 
on the road. She talks of setting out next Monday 
se'nnight, the 12th of May, tho' Lord Douglas does 
not go so soon. Jane is at Harrogate by this time. 
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I did intend to have gone from hence to see the 
Elphinstones, but as the time has daudled on so long, 
and I find it will be a convenience if I take Miss 
Murray in my chaise to Edinburgh, I will put that off 
(not having written to them) till I come back to this 
part of the country, and after staying a day or two at 
Dalkeith, proceed to Lord Haddington's, Tyningham, 
near Dunbar, N.B. If you hear nothing to the con- 
trary, you had better direct your next thither. 

No, I never heard a word of your writing to the 
Gen., but you see he has resigned, so perhaps he knew 
it would come to nothing at the time. You state the 
gain of the executors higher than Lady Macartney 
did to me, but all our dear brothers. Bishop and all, 
do dash away so in talking, it might be one thing on 
Monday and another on Saturday. Adieu, my beloved 
sister, with my love to all your children. 

P.S. — I beg you to understand that I will have a 
paper drawn up as soon as they will let me, in case 
they have no good reason ; for if I cannot transfer that 
;^5000, I certainly can 5 of my own in the funds. 

Pray admire my wafer seal; it is a very pretty 
machine, a Galanterie of Lord Douglas, who continues 
to be a great Turner. 

Dalkeith House, 21st May 1800. 

My dearest Caroline— I received yours 
of the 1 1 th two or three days ago, and answer it before 
I set out on my rambles. I came here the 12th, and 
Lady Douglas set out for Harrogate, with her own 
horses and phaeton, the i6th, visiting Lady Harriet 
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Don and Lady Home in her way, so she will not get 
there this week. The Dutchess, who makes the same 
visits, went last Monday, but Lady Dalkeith stays here 
with her children for the whitewashing of a lodging 
she has taken by the sea, so I readily accepted her 
invitation to stay on with her. We seem strangely 
alone, like a couple of ghosts gliding about this great 
house, usually crammed or full of company, but she is 
a sweet creature and very pleasant companion. Her 
children have not inherited her beauty, though they 
are fine little stout things and good-humoured. I was 
glad to stay another week to give the spring time to 
advance, and also to catch a glimpse of my old friend 
Mrs. Alison, who, I hear, is expected at Edinburgh 
to-day. I now propose to set out for Newton Don 
Saturday, stay a few days with Lady Harriet, and 
then proceed to the Lakes, going from Penrith to 
Windermere, where I have heard there is a small inn 
called Low Wood, close to the Lake, in a most beautiful 
situation, that one can stay at comfortably. This will 
be after my own heart. The next town to it is Amble- 
side, but as I am sure of nothing, I cannot bid you 
direct thither. 

So much for myself. I am very sorry to find that 
you are driven out of Dublin, and think it hard upon 
poor Car. I hope it ended in your finding some place 
to come into. Pray how do Louisa and Harriet 
amuse themselves? Are they contented to hear 
Car's accounts when she comes home? William 
must now be grown a great boy, whom you will soon 
have to put to school. I think I now hear nothing 
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more of anybody's doings in town. Lady Macartney's 
last letter indeed was wholly taken up (as well it 
might) with the story of the attempt on the King's 
life,^ which made one's blood run cold, though I think 
it appears to have been made by a perfect madman, 
such another business as Margaret Nicholson, and if 
the Times had not been more alarming and suspicious, 
they wQuld have sent the poor wretch to Bedlam 
directly, as they did her. The poor King's escape is 
not the less providential. There has been a little 
unpleasantness in Lord Dalkeith's Regiment of Militia, 
something like a plot discovered, which at first gave 
alarm, but when investigated, very few indeed were 
concerned. There were two United Irishmen, one of 
them had been an officer among the Northern rebels, 
and one Scotchman of the same stamp ; these had en- 
listed, as it came out, for the express purpose of making 
converts, and in two years it appeared they had only 
gained fourteen or fifteen, most of whom too they had 
sworn when drunk, the poor fellows did not know at 
all to what or why. I tell you all this, for I suppose 
you will see it in the newspapers, a thousand stories 
having been made out of it, as you know this is always 
the case. The four ringleaders are to be tried, whether 
by common or martial law is not yet settled. The 
regiment is chiefly composed of sea-coast people, who 
have a good deal of intercourse with your gentry, 
many of whom escaped thither, till Government inter- 
fered to prevent their landing. Lady Macartney 
wrote me word that Sir Charles had offered to give 

* By Hadfield at Drury Lane Theatre. See Jesse's George III, vol. iii. p. 234. 
VOL. Ill C 
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up his government if they would provide for Frederick, 
not that he had given it up to him, which I suppose 
they could never allow, any more than to you, being a 
military post, unless they settle it should be a sinecure, 
which the public would exclaim at. I never have 
heard the whys and wherefores about his expedition. 
I conclude people don't discuss it before me. By the 
bye, who do you think dined here and sat next me 
last week, but Sir James Erskine^ or St. Clair. I 
thought he was very dry and distant, as if he did not 
like the meeting, yet I can hardly suppose Sir Charles 
used to talk of his own family to his men friends. He 
did not even ask me after Lady Lonsdale, as was 
natural, or name any one of the family, but gave 
formal answers and civil bows. I was amazed, for I 
thought him in Minorca still, but it seems he is living 
in Fife with Lady St. Clair. I have not seen him for 
many years ; he is much altered, but in my mind im- 
proved ; the military life has made him manly and 
taken off that soft, pretty, affected manner he used to 
have. The world is busy, it seems, in marrying ** Notre 
Aln6 '* ; our sisters seem to have a fancy he is so 
busied too, but I don't think they give any good proofs. 
He has been on a private expedition, but that he used 
to do of old, and alivays ; I doubt their having any 
fair guess at the matter, not that I think it at all un- 
likely ; it niay or it may not be. Whether the lady 
will take a man whose eldest son she was too young 
for (for it was the same lady, I believe, the father and 
mother designed for poor Mountstuart) is another 

* Afterwards Earl of Rosslyn in 1805. 
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question.^ When my parenthesis was talked of, I 
remember my brother was all up in arms against such 
a misalliance ; but a second wife, I suppose, does not 
signify, and money in one's own pocket or one's son's 
may also make a difference. I confess I am more 
disposed to laugh than cry upon the subject. Lady 
Macartney says, and I quite agree with her, that the 
influence of such a worthy, kind-hearted man as " my 
Tam " (in old Madam's phrase) could only do good 
for us all. 

Thursday. 

Mrs. Alison, I suppose, is come, and I don't know 
but I may go and spend some days with her, if she is 
in health enough to wish it, for I have a very melan- 
choly letter from her, as if she thought ill of herself, 
which makes me the more anxious to see her. We 
have not met for sixteen years — parted two girls and 
meet almost old women. I feel almost fluttered about it. 

I am a little disappointed, I own, that all the hints 
I had were followed by nothing.^ But if nothing does 
follow, you must allow me to fulfil my original inten- 
tion. I will never die without a will, and it does not 
signify whether anything is done before I return to 
England, as I suppose neither you nor I can have 
possession for at least a twelvemonth. 

Lady Lonsdale writes most comfortable accounts 
of herself from Bath. Lady Dalkeith is desired by 
her mother ** not to believe a thousand frightful stories 
she will see in the papers." Adieu, dearest sister, and 
God bless you. 

^ Lord Bute married in September 1 800 the eldest daughter of Mr. T. Coutts. 
^ RefernDg to previous remarks of Lady Louisa about her uncle's will. 
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Lady Louisa went from Bothwell Castle to Newton Don 
in Roxburgh to stay with Sir Alexander Don, who had 
married her old friend and cousin Lady Harriet Cunning- 
ham, daughter of William, thirteenth Earl of Glencaim.^ 

Lady Harriet had received a dreadful shock five years 
previously, when on entering the Hall she discovered the 
lifeless bodies of her two daughters, who had been drowned 
in the river Eden. 

Their portraits alluded to in this letter were by Raebum, 
and are now in the possession of Lady Milbank, Sir Alex- 
ander Don's granddaughter. 

Newton Don, Tuesday, 27th May 1800. 

1 CAME hither on Saturday, my dear Caroline, and 
begin a letter now, the' I don't intend to send one 
till I reach the lakes. I believe I wrote you word Mr. 
and Mrs. Alison were coming and that I stayed to 
see them. I spent the day with them last Friday. 
Seventeen years, as you may suppose, have not left 
my old friend, any more than myself, the same. She 
is, in dress and person, fairly a fat old nurse, but her 
face, when I considered it, was much less changed than 
my own ; and considering she had had a dangerous 
illness, and then taken a long journey, she really looked 
very well. Her spirits seemed weak, and she was very 
much agitated at seeing me. Her eldest daughter is 
fifteen, and might pass for twenty, being taller than I 
am. She has two more, then two boys, then a little 
girl of two years old. They have taken a furnished 
house near Edinburgh, and, as usual everywhere, found 
it unfurnished, so were all in confusion. Mr. Alison 

* See vol. i. p. 137. 
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is a pleasing, genteel man, his manners not at all 
Scotch, nor his tongue, at least to my hearing here ; 
I might think otherwise in England, for one grows 
used to the twang (I hope not to learn it !) but I am 
telling you details about a person you never knew, 
therefore very uninteresting. You will like better to 
hear an account of our old friend Lady Harriet [Don]. 
She too is grown old, and at first I was quite shocked 
at the alteration of her person and the pensive, calm 
depression of her manner, more, indeed, than I ex- 
pected, and I could hardly hide the emotion I felt. 
However, Lady Betty was there, and she supported 
the conversation. She, you know, had no beauty to 
lose, and in her I see very little change ; now I am 
grown used to Lady Harriet's face again, I can trace 
her old countenance, and she is still most agreeable, 
and both in look and way, and I think, turn of expression 
(allowing for her Scotch words) like Lady Ailesbury. 
She has cheared up so much that I conclude seeing an 
old acquaintance was a great trial to her, tho* she showed 
it by no violent agitation. Poor woman, people wonder 
she can live at her own house and that she can be in 
such good spirits, but I can plainly see she bears her 
misfortune with resignation, never one moment forgets 
it ; she is too unhappy within to startle at this or that. 
The pictures of the two poor girls are in the dining- 
room. I had heard so, and the first day durst not look 
to the right or left, hardly off my plate, for fear my eye 
should unluckily catch them and be perceived. I went 
in to look at them when nobody was in the way. The 
youngest seems to have been very pretty. The fatal 
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accident did not happen, as I imagined, by their falling 
over a little bridge, but wading the river in a place 
where they often had done it before. The eldest and 
another girl got over safely, the second and Miss 
Ramsay (the survivor) were following ; the stream was 
rapid and frightened them ; they had a parley whether 
to go back, and in the meantime their clothes, which 
they had tucked up, slipped down and were caught by 
the water ; a twig caught Miss Ramsay and she floated 
to shore. This was all she knew. It is supposed the 
two on shore rushed wildly in when they saw the others 
carried down the river. It was long before poor Lady 
Harriet could bear to see her, but now she is very fond 
of her. If you saw the little river, you would think it 
impossible it could have produced such a catastrophe, 
but there is no saying how it may be swelled by rain. 
This is a remarkably pretty, cheerful place : fine single 
trees scattered over a beautiful sloping lawn, all un- 
finished (Sir Alexander having more taste, I fancy, 
than cash), but meant to be in the English style, kept 
neat about the doors, with walks and a shrubbery. 
That is the great difference between the two countries, 
the ground close to a Scotch gentleman's house is a 
great deal more dirty and slovenly than the approach 
to an English farmyard, broken gates always open 
and swinging, walls all cUlabrd ; in short, you would 
imagine nobody lived there, and all was let to go to 
ruin. Then you go in, and you are sure to find the 
lady in her dining parlour, without any one thing that 
looks tolerably comfortable about her. 
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Lowwood Inn, Saturday, 7th June. 

It is a great while since I took up my pen, for I 
have been always tired in an evening and bustling all 
day. I have received a letter from Lady Macartney 
of an old date (it had stayed for me here) which gives 
fresh hopes about your business, but I will not believe 
it or talk about it till something is done. She says 
Lady Lonsdale is going on very well. Now I proceed 
to relate my adventures. I left Newton Don on 
Monday, went to see their neighbour, the Duke of 
Roxburgh's magnificent place, with very fine woods, 
both old and young, and a view that might compare 
with Richmond Hill. The country about Kelso is 
very pretty indeed. It is reckoned very English — more 
small inclosures, hedges, and green fields than usual 
in Scotland, dotted with gentlemen's houses. The 
Tweed and Teviot meet there, and each has a fine 
bridge (that of the former is now broken down and 
you pass in a boat, but the remains are perhaps more 
picturesque). There is the ruin of an old abbey at 
Kelso, and some walls of Roxburgh Castle remaining 
opposite to Fleurs (the Duke of Roxburgh's). Every 
view of this town is charming, but the inside, fort d 
VEcossais, that is very nasty and filthy. My whole 
road to Hawick, twenty miles, lay along the banks of 
the Teviot, and was charming. Mount Teviot, Lord 
Lothian's (but let to an Admiral Elliott), is a sweet 
pretty place, and I fancy Minto, to which I saw across 
the river, must be a fine one. Some noble romantick 
rocks called Minto Crags overhang the woods and 
plantations. The house did not appear. This is near 
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Hawick, where gentlemen's houses swarm, and there 
are numbers of gardens close to the road. It would 
be the prettiest of towns from its situation : three 
picturesque bridges, two rivers, villas all round it, 
meadows, distant mountains, etc. ; but I need not 
repeat what I said of Kelso. In England you know, 
a farmhouse or cottage is a pleasing object, and you 
wish ** the gentleman's flaring house," as Gray says, 
away, but in Scotland the two former cannot be seen 
without disgust ; not that they are ill built — stone walls 
and slate or tile roofs, — but the nastiness of the doors 
and the dunghill beside them, and the filthy old witches 
that come out ! also the girls with their nasty hair 
streaming, and nothing on their heads or feet. They 
are, however, an honest people ; you never hear of 
robberies, murders, etc., so that should make amends 
for their nastiness. I was forced to stay all day and 
night at Hawick, not being able to get horses to carry 
me on to Langholm Lodge ; ^ however, the inn was 
very decent for a Scotch one. I had a bad travelling 
companion, a great cold, which however is pretty 
nearly gone now. Monday was a charming fine day 
and allowed my chaise to be always open ; Tuesday 
there was a high cold wind which shut it up, and my 
head was bad, so I went on without stopping to Penrith ; 
Wednesday being fine, and I better, I went to view 
U lies water, and slept very comfortably at the ale- 
house in Patterdale, where I found an excellent dinner 
and true Cumberland cleanliness. I had a little row 
on the lake in the evening, and regretted having 

» The Duke of Buccleuch's, 
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bespoken horses from Ambleside to fetch me, for it 
was a place I could have well stayed a week in. Never 
was anything so beautiful as the scenery. To say the 
truth, Scotland should come after this, not be taken 
before it, for it is infinitely more great and sublime, 
and the first sight of this loses by the comparison ; the 
shores look tame coming from those bold mountains. 
This is one great sheet of water like a confined sea, 
the banks cultivated for the most part, but rocks and 
mountains bold enough (if I had not seen the other 
first), and indeed beauty beyond my power to describe. 
I am getting the use of my two legs apace and begin- 
ning to climb and ramble. The road from Patterdale 
to Ambleside is over very wild rocky mountains nine 
miles. They made a mighty piece of work about it to 
frighten me into taking four horses, but I saw nothing 
dangerous, tho' I suppose in bad weather it may be 
nearly impracticable, and there are such long steep 
ascents that I was not on the whole sorry that I had 
taken four. I walked three miles up one tremendous 
hill. On the whole I liked it better than returning to 
Penrith and going round thirty miles to see nothing. 
The coming down from Ambleside, a very neat village, 
near which is a very beautiful waterfall, is like enter- 
ing fairyland. This is a single house on the very 
bank of the lake, and charming as long as it will be 
quiet, but makers of tours are now so frequent, and 
such vulgar people, who would really rather see a fish- 
pond than a lake, that all this sweet country is swarmed 
like a water-drinking pkce. Will you believe that I 
found a pair at my Patterdale ale-house who were 
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making a tour in their way from Gretna Green ! They 
proceeded this way, so I hope they saw a print, among 
many grub ones that adorn this room, of the black- 
smith marrying the Captain and Miss, the post-boy 
standing by as father with his hat in his hand. 

Adieu, my dearest Caroline. Do write to me, and 
direct Lowwood Inn, Westmoreland, by Kendal. If I 
go on to Keswick it will follow me. I have not heard 
from you (indeed could not hear) this aye ever. I 
have talked of this lake, but never named it — Winder- 
mere. — Yours most affectionately, L. S. 

Lowwood, 20th June 1800. 

It is so very long since I have seen your hand, my 
dearest Caroline, I feel quite uncomfortable. Your 
last letter was dated May 1 1 th. I was in hopes you 
would have directed to my house, but I sent to them 
there to forward letters above a fortnight ago, and have 
had one from thence, so I suppose you have not, though 
with this uncertain sort of scrambling Cross Post out 
of any great road one feels always a little afraid of losing 
them. I have not heard lately from my other sisters, 
nor our friends at Harrogate, nor anybody. I continue 
at my post here, daily admiring the country more and 
more. I am sure people who scamper through it and 
make a fortnight's tour to all the lakes see not half of 
it, for I find something quite new every day, with only 
my two legs to carry me. What should I do if I could 
use four, i.e. ride, which I feel the want of extremely. 
The weather has suited me exactly, not always warm 
enough to be pleasant sitting still ; but had it been so 
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I could not have walked as I have done, which is the 
only conveyance one can have for nothing. I treat 
myself with a boat however, pretty often. It has been 
very dry and commonly very clear, with all the fine 
varying lights and shades one can wish ; in short, I do 
love a mountainous country — it is congenial to me. I 
find the days sensibly longer and the twilight stronger 
than in the south ; really, it never is positively dark in 
the cloudiest night. I see to go to bed after I have 
put out my candle as if the moon shone. I have not 
been so totally alone as you would suppose — less so, 
indeed, than I could wish ; before I had been here 
three days the Bishop of Llandaff (the learned Dr. 
Watson, famous for his writings) came with great 
civility to make acquaintance and invite me to dine, 
etc., at his house. He is an agreeable cheerful 
sensible old man, his wife an honest good-humoured 
hearty country lady, and their many daughters natural 
well-behaved girls ; he has a good estate here, and has 
built a house about two miles off, pulling down an old 
one calfed Calgarth. It is within my walk, or I can 
go by water, and I like them very well now and then. 
But there I met a Mrs. Cotton, an old maid, who lives 
at Bath, and whom I once saw in Kent, a friend of poor 
Lady Bute's, who therefore seizes on me as lawful 
prize, and intends to be very intimate and walk with 
me every day, which is a plague, for being mighty well 
suited to the poor woman above mentioned, you may 
suppose she is not at all so to me. I grow so tired of 
that sort of dull prosing matter-of-fact tittle-tattle, 
this person's history and that person's affairs, and who 
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bought an estate and who sold it, and their marriages 
and their children, it quite wears me to a thread, and 
in the middle of a fine wild scene, which it seems to 
profane, it provokes me. The good lady is unluckily 
a famous walker, but it is for exercise ; she goes on 
with her grave conversation, and neither looks about 
her nor lets you do it in peace. She is two miles off, 
too, at Ambleside, so not in my way. Lady Diana le 
Fleming ^ has also poked me out. Their place, Rydall 
Hall (the finest in the neighbourhood), is three miles 
and a half from hence ; however, I can go a mile by 
water. The bloom of her ugliness has gone off. She is 
a fat woman, no worse-looking than other people. Her 
daughter, a great girl of sixteen, does not promise to 
be handsome. You will say she has no right to be 
either fair or wise. Sir M[ichael], you know, thinks 
** the devil is at home," and there he leaves her without 
mercy, for she has not been in London these eight 
years and he seldom is out of it. She used to make all 
her complaints to Lady Lonsdale, and in half an hour 
that I saw her she gave me some little hints sfbout the 
neighbourhood, by which I saw naughty husbands were 
the thing uppermost in her mind. I hope she will not 
tell me of Sir MpchaePs], for she need to be pretty 
plain in her expressions. 

Rydall is a sweet, wild place with noble old oaks, 
rather ci VEcossaise^ slovenly and rough about the doors. 
There are two famous cascades which all travellers 
go to see ; they are very beautiful but this dry season 

1 Sir Michael le Fleming married the daughter and heiress of the fourteenth 
Earl of Suffolk. 
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makes the water scanty. It has a fine view of this 
lake, being just placed at the head of the valley 
through which the river Rotha runs into it ; but going 
from hence, from this very gay scene, just on the 
banks of the water I thought it looked gloomy. 

Sunday. 

I have just received poor Car's letter of May 26th 
directed to Dalkeith. Lady Dalkeith has forwarded 
it, I see by the seal ; nobody being in the house, I 
suppose the servants tossed it about and did not 
immediately send it to her, for it is very dirty and looks 
as old as it is. Pray thank Car for it. I am glad the 
baubles were pretty and pleased her. I will write to 
her next. I dined with Lady Dy. yesterday. There 
were the eternal Mrs. Cotton and a Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman, Yorkshire people, who take a house in a 
sweet valley here for the summer, so I scraped 
acquaintance with them too. I believe the spirit of 
Lady Lonsdale has got into me, for I don't care about 
strangers, but there are too many friends and I have 
a mind to walk off to Keswick. I walked to Rydall 
three miles and a half, and back a very pretty walk 
that made it four, and I had walked two or three in the 
morning. ** Use legs and have them,*' says the proverb. 

To-day I walked to Troutbeck Church in the valley 
where the Freemans live. He is a clergyman, read 
prayers (the incumbent being away) very well and 
preached not amiss. Then they caught me and asked 
me to their house, and carried me up a hill to a lovely 
prospect of almost the whole lake with all its islands. 
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They are country gentlefolks, which I always like much 
better than people who will talk vulgar gossip about 
one*s acquaintance whose names they only know from 
the newspapers. But this North Country hospitality, 
though I respect it, takes up too much of my time. I 
must own though, I have a national partiality to the 
north of England ; they are such clean substantial 
good sort of people, so truly the honest English char- 
acter, and I like the simple hearty custom of their 
always speaking a kind blunt word to you as they 
pass, man woman and child, " Good morrow," or 
** Good e'en,*' '* A fine day," " A cold night," always 
something or other (so they used to do in my beloved 
spot in Yorkshire). There is something of ancient 
manners in it, one human being acknowledging 
another with benevolence that is much more agree- 
able to me than their being respectful. Here there 
are still a good many " statesmen " — that means the 
same as yeomen in the south — people who have a 
little land of their own, and farm it themselves, and 
some of them have been as long in possession of their 
small estates as would make a proud pedigree for a 
peer. Their houses, and even the cottages of the 
poorer class, are most clean and comfortable (or appear 
so to me, coming out of Scotland) and themselves fresh- 
coloured and handsome, and yet it is said that we 
travellers and our servants have spoiled them abomin- 
ably, and they are no longer the remarkably good 
innocent happy race they used to be. All this country 
is now like one great water-drinking place, and they 
talk of the season, and are as dear and imposing as at 
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Buxton, etc. Mrs. Cotton has taken lodgings in the 
village of Ambleside, and pays thirty shillings a week 
for such a hole as you never saw, for which the same 
people asked six (and they were reckoned dear) two 
years ago. My cottage at Malvern was three times 
as big. To me it was more convenient, though 
perhaps more expensive, to stay in the inn. I am very 
glad your son's Exchange has been transacted to your 
satisfaction, and hope the tide is turned and I shall 
hear much good news soon. Do you know a Lady 
Clonbrock,^ or some such name.*^ an Irish lady, a 
baroness, who was here two or three days with her 
daughter, a young girl. I never heard the title. She 
had an open sociable, with her own horses and her 
maid, just ready to lie in, altogether a bad travelling 
equipage. They were most quiet lodgers over my 
head, and I was sorry when they went away to 
Harrogate. Men make such a noise. However, on 
the whole I have been lucky, for I have often had the 
house two or three days together to myself. The 
season, as they call it, is hardly begun yet. Adieu, 
dearest Caroline. I end this June 24th, and shall 
enclose it to Lady Macartney. Lady Douglas writes 
word she leaves Harrogate the 28th, and as she comes 
with her own horses, will hardly be here before July ist, 
but you may direct your, next to Dalkeith at any rate. 

Lowwood Inn, 28th June 1800. 

I RECEIVED last night, my dearest Caroline, your 

1 Letitia, widow of Robert Dillon, first Baron Clonbrock ; she remarried, in 
May 1802, Clement Archer, Esq., and died in 1 84 1. — Complete Peerage, 
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very welcome and joyous news/ as Car, to whom I 
am writing for to-morrow's post, will tell you. Lady 
Macartney had two or three times talked of it as 
nearly certain, but it has so often seemed near and 
then failed, I was resolved not to think of it, or hope 
for it, till it was actually done and sure. Lady Dalkeith 
also forwarded to me the letter of the 13th you had 
directed to Dalkeith (she is not there, but I suppose 
the servants send her the letters, being near), so, 
sooner or later, I believe I have got all that belong to 
me. I am particularly glad it is settled upon your 
daughters. I heard it was to be given them at 
present, which I did not like at all, for they may 
marry and not want it, and if they do not, it is 
much better they should be obliged to you than you 
to them. 

Monday, 30th. 

Lady Douglas is not yet come, but she set out 
Saturday, so I ride off upon her to excuse myself 
from dining with Lady Dy., tho* I don't very much 
expect her till to-morrow, but that sort of silly gossip- 
ing prate worries me. I went to church, dined, and 
spent the day yesterday with Mrs. Watson and her 
eldest daughter (the rest are all from home). Now 
they are good-humoured plain people, who mind their 
own business and are sensibly civil to you, without 
curiosity or tattle, and have no stories to tell of their 
neighbours. I really like their society very much. Oh, 
that you could have been here with me ! I think you 
would have enjoyed it, though the weather has mostly 

1 A pension granted by the King to Lady Portarlington and her daughters. 
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been too cold for you. We have now had two or three 
hot summer days and moonlight nights. I have not 
been able to walk ten miles, or three either. 

Wednesday, 2nd July. 

Lady Douglas and Co. arrived yesterday evening. 
It was fine, and we went a little upon the water, though 
quite late, and we spent all this morning upon it. ... I 
am quite convinced that she ^ goes on slowly mending 
and gaining ground, and has done so for some months, 
so Lady Douglas is easier about her than she used to 
be. One thing I believe is a very good sign, her hair 
has regained its own colour and is now thick about her 
face. She has taken sketches wherever she has been, to 
finish at leisure ; she took one this morning. I envy 
that power. They came through Craven, and have been 
through all the wonderful caves and caverns, waterfalls, 
etc. To-morrow we are going to spend in making a 
tour to the Dutchess of Buccleuch's Lake, Coniston 
Water and Esthwaite Water, both in Lancashire. It 
will be a circuit of about twenty miles. We cross this 
lake by a ferry. Friday we look about us nearer 
home and Saturday we go to Keswick. I wonder 
whether I shall like that as well as UUeswater, my 
first love. I wrote Car word that I had contrived to 
get at Grasmere Water, though on foot. It is good 
to know what one can do if one tries, for I never in 
my life dreamt of its being possible to walk as far as I 
have done here. But it is one's only way if one can- 
not ride, for the places one likes chiefly to see are 
hardly to be got at in carriages, at least one should 

^ Lady Douglas's step-daughter Jane, afterwards Lady Montagu. 
VOL. Ill D 
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get out and walk if one could. And by this means 
one sees such sweet spots out of the common beaten 
track. 

Thursday Evening. 

We have performed our excursion with great 
success, had a fine day and a moonlight evening to 
return in. We dined at an ale-house at the head of 
Coniston Lake. The fells there are some of the 
finest I have yet seen, but the lower part of the lake 
very inferior in grandeur to this. There are great 
copper mines in these mountains and they have a 
black and reddish hue that produces the finest effect 
possible — majestic and awful. It is much more rural 
and less dressed than this, hardly any gentlemen's 
houses to be seen, the banks cultivated and pasture 
ground. We also had a fuller view of the lower end 
of this lake at Bowness than I have had before ; it is 
less fine than the higher, but very beautiful in some 
respects. 

Friday Morning. 

I tried to write last night but was so sleepy and 
muddled I did not know a word I was saying. I must 
now conclude this letter, for the post will be here this 
evening. To-day it rains and blows, but however 
we have been so lucky hitherto we must not complain. 
Nothing could suit us better than yesterday. It was 
neither hot nor cold, even on the water, for we took a 
row after dinner and the clouds lay upon the moun- 
tains in a beautiful manner. Jane sketched the outline 
of Coniston Fells. The other lake was a pretty little 
one, with the town of Hawkshead and Church hanging 
upon the side of a hill in very picturesque manner, 
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in short the whole road was beautiful and every inch 

of it presenting one with something one had not seen 

before. I find it impossible to write in our common 

room, and so must conclude with a thousand good 

wishes. Adieu. 

Lady Douglas, her step-daughter Jane,^ and her daughter 
Caroh'ne,^ had come from Harrogate to the English Lakes to 
join Lady Louisa. They left Lowwood Inn and its hospitable 
hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Wright, on Saturday, the 5th of July, 
and that evening Miss Jane Douglas gives, in some letters to 
Lady Harriet Montagu,^ an account of the first beginning of 
Lady Louisa's friendship with Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, a 
friendship which brought about Mr. Morritt's intimacy with 
Sir Walter Scott 

Miss Jane Douglas to Lady Harriet Montagu at Harrogate 

July 5th (1800), Saturday evg., Keswick. 
. . , Ly Louisa has been very busy ever since dinner writing 
an answer to a charming copy of verses * Betty discovered to-day 

1 Jane married Lord Montagu in 1804. ^ Caroline, afterwards Lady Scott. 
3 Lady Harriet married Lord Lothian in 18 16. The daughters of this Duke^ 
of Buccleuch took the name of Montagu as a compliment to their mother, only 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Montagu. 

* On "Mr. Tippet," Lapdog of the Rt. Hon. Lady Douglas 
Sad at Lowwood, beset with many an ill, 
With backbone curved, was Signor Tippet seen. 
The sun was set, the rain descended still, 
Thick clouds without, and Mrs. Wright within. 
Ah ! wherefore in a luckless hour, he cried, 
Did I, unlucky, from Bologna roam ? 
Though here I dwell, my Lady Douglas* pride. 
My country's wrongs demand my help at home. 

There cloudless suns and macaroni join 
To make my life in easy current run. 
Here on cold lamb with weary jaws I dine, 
And ill-bred ** Wrynose " hides the show*ry sun. 

Bom where Italian Alps in grandeur rise, 
I turn from these with a fastidious eye ; 
What British lake with mighty **Como" vies? 
Can Westmoreland produce such dogs as I ? 
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written on the window shutter of the parlour below ours at Lowwood, 
on Tiny, They really are vastly good Yesterday morning we were 
bothered to death (at least mama was, as she was writing) with a 
desperate noisy party under us, laughing and talking most terribly, 
and we abused them, but we suppose it must have all been at this 
composition, to pass away the rainy morning. They went away in the 
middle of the day, and by dint of perseverance we discovered one to 
be Mr. Morritt, the man who has been in Greece, written upon // 
and other things, I fancy, and so it can be no other than he who has 
immortalized the Tiny. We heard she had been visiting, Thursday 
evening, in the parlour below while we were at Coniston. It's a pity 
she has been called he^ but that nmst be overlooked. ... I forgot 
when I was talking of Mr. Morritt to say that we have followed him 
here. He is now in the next room reading the newspaper to his 
friend (we suppose), and we wish Tiny to be turned in with Lady 
Louisa's efforts round her neck ; whether she or we will have im- 
pudence enough for that, time will show. They have just ordered 
mutton chops and roast chicken, we have overheard, for supper, if it 
will give you any satisfaction. . . . — Yours ever affectionately, J. D. 
Well, the impudence mama consented to take upon her, as im- 
pudent everybody must allow it, so she has it all^ with all the fame 
of the verses ^ too, which Ly Louisa has given up ; and she, who 

t 

Here, tho* the parlour wall amases yoa 
With history pieces and with landscapes fraught. 
Me, reared in taste, and nurtured in virtu, 
No piece can please unless by Guido wrought 

What though stem Windham in his ireful mood 
On rougher bull-dogs lavish aU his praise, 
Yet shall the nuns by him to Britain woo'd 
Prefer the beauties of my softer race. 

My softer race to guard the weak and frail 
The place of lost divorce bills shall supply ; 
Nor when I raise my voice nor cock my tail 
Shall foul seducers ever venture nigh. 

* Answer 
Mistaken stranger ! thus to judge 
Do folks through Greece and Asia trudge ? 
Hast thou where Athens* relics lie 
Cast an adoring, happy eye ? 
That pass (of Kirkstone) did*st thou view 
Where stood, where feU the hero-few ? 
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hates flaiteryy has been obliged to listen to it to-night. Their room 
being next ours, we have overheard the reception, the reading, the 
laughing, and the comments. Mr. Morritt we hear it is, two other 
men, and two ladies. Never was joke, to be sure, better taken, or 
verses better bestow'd ; they have read them twice over, laughed 
ready to split their sides, and so often repeated so many praises 
that one can hardly regret the impudence ; they have been making 
so much of Tiny ever since, and we believe are now in the act of 
writing something more. Tiny is still there, and they have sent for 
a sheet of paper \ they are laughing and reading it again and repeat- 
ing over and over, " The very best thing I ever read. What clever 
people they are ! O, it's Lady Douglas, you may be sure." And now 

Nay, haply pressed thy foot the sod 

Jove's little son all-conq'ring trod ? 

And deem'st thou with the unlearned throng 

SmaU stature theme for scornful song ? 

No, Signor (whisper we, no Sir,) 

No offspring of Bolognian cur, 

A Briton nymph I bounded first 

Where Blenheim's towers (reward august), 

In gproves where Argos shrines had made. 

And Rome consulted Churchill's shade, 

Nor, of that birth unworthy, yield 

To tallest gpreyhound in the field. 

But, fierce as Windham's bull-dog, scare 

Pig, ewe, and heifer, stag and hare. 

These of my fairy form in dread 

As fast have o'er the meadows fled 

As hostler, maid, or husband scours 

When Mrs. Wright a lecture pours. 

Thus used to triumph, ill content 

In chaise's comer to be pent. 

Or while my mistress sails and clambers 

To pout with Betty Coates in chambers. 

My spleen perhaps would breathe a wbh 

Lakes were left quiet to their fish ; 

But since no vulgar muse, I hold. 

With Tiny fills the shutter's fold, 

Let mist on Wrynose ceaseless hang, 

Let tongue of hostess endless clang. 

On Castle Rigg let sunshine fail. 

Yet will I wag my grateful tail. 

And welcome wit to Keswick's vale. 
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I hear, "O, we are all as stupid as owls," so they are certainly 
trying at something. I do think, though, we shall have the credit 
of a good share of impudence, and they must think us rather odd 
people. How you would enjoy it were you here ! In this minute 
we hear them composing^ reading them over, turning them and 
whirling them. He^ I suppose the Mr. Morritt, has read Lady L.'s 
remarkably well^ with proper emphasis ; it really makes one feel in 
a dream, sending verses to the other room and hearing the people 
composing the answer. I cannot wait for their answer to send 
to-night, as it's past eleven, and so you shall have it in my next 
Good-night again. 

6th July 1800, Keswick, Sunday Night. 

... I enclose the verses we got just after I sealed my letter 
last night Tiny marched in with them about her neck. We saw 
all the party depart this morning. By these verses Mr. Morritt was 
there, but was not the writer of the verses. We have not found out 
the name of the author, which is a great pity. However, they are 
gone, which I am rather glad of, for I think we none of us should 
have had the face to look at them again. We are lucky, I think, 
not to have overheard ourselves abused. ... 

Reply brought back by Tiny 

"In vain to foreign climes we trip it ; 

Tis plain that the grand Tour perplexes. 
When Tiny*s ta'en for Mr. Tippet, 

And connoisseurs mistake the sexes." 

Thus might you rail on foreign travel. 
And what's the use of learning wonder. 

This matter did not we unravel. 
And own the author of the blunder. 

To tell her Ladyship the truth. 

And teach her whom to vent her wit on, 

This blunder owns no travell'd youth, 
But (like the bearer) a mere Briton. 

Yet not (like her) so blest to serve 

The muses when they move incog.. 
And never from their secret swerve 

Unless to vindicate their Dog. 
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Ah ! if thy favour I may win, 

And due contrition save my bacon, 
Forgive the blindness of my sin 

And think " How could he be mistaken ! " 

But, howe'er fair thy doglike form, 

To thee no more I tune my lays ; 
Wit, sense, and fire my fancy warm. 

And awe while they provoke my praise. 

Yet did not Custom make it wrong 

To specify a Dog^ young lady^ 
Thy sex would claim my liveliest song, 

For such Elogia ever ready. 

Miss Douglas to Lady Harriet Montagu (Lady Lothian) 

9th July 1800, Carlisle, Wednesday Night. 
. . . We found out our author's name is Warton or Wharton,^ 
that he married a Miss Farrow, that it was his wife who was there, 
and that he is a counsellor. Wharton seems to be a great York- 
shire, or rather Cumberland^ name. We were in dread at first it 
might be the one who was in Scotland, but he is not at all that 
looking man, and so we have settled that he shall be son to the 
Doctor Wharton, Gray wrote so much to. So much for him. I 
think I have said my say for to-night. . . . — Yours very affection- 
ately, J. D. 

The travellers regretted their former quiet quarters at 
UUeswater, and a wet Sunday, followed by an incursion on 
Monday from Harrogate, induced Lady Louisa to indulge in 
the following lines. With reference to the title of the 
verses, " the origin of the term Black Monday," according 
to Notes and Queries^ "was a storm on a certain day in 
April 1360, either the 20th or 27th. Edward III. was 
encamped before Paris on Easter Day (April 5). As the 
French declined the battle he offered, he broke up his camp 
on April 1 3th. Near Chartres he was overtaken by a terrible 

^ Richard Wharton, Secretary to ent of Lady Louisa Stuart, 
the Treasury, and author of some ^ Notes and Queries^ 5th series, toI. 

political squibs. In after years he be- xi. p. 345 ; and ditto, 6th series, voL 

came a friend and literary correspond- xii. p. 86. 
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storm, which caused great loss to his army. Among those 
killed was Lord Guy Beauchamp, son of the Earl of War- 
wick. He died on the 28th, so the Black Monday storm 
was probably on the 27th." The same authority also states : 
" In an old MS. in the British Museum an Arabian philo- 
sopher is quoted, who says that three Mondays in the year 
are unfortunate * either to let bloud, or to begin any notable 
work, viz., first Munday in April, which day Cain was bom 
and his brother Abel slain ; first Munday in August, Sodom 
and Gommorha were confounded ; the third is the last 
Munday in December, the which day Judas was bom.'" 
Neither of these dates, however, apply to this particular 
Black Monday, which probably was a local term applied to 
the first Monday in the month, when the colliers generally 
take a holiday. 

Black Monday at the "Royal Oak," Keswick, 7th July 1800. 

Where John Wright and his Eve keep their Eden so trim, 

How galloped my moments on Windermere's brim ; 

As a hint from above that all matters went well. 

How bright shone the sun upon wood, wave, and fell ; 

While tramping away without fear or contrition, 

Like a seven-league boot on an ogre's commission, 

I led such a harmless good life — interfering 

In nobody's matters, at nobody peering. 

Letting sociables, whiskies, and gigs come and go, 

And whom, whence, or whither ne'er wanting to know, 

But bearing their noise like an angel all day, 

And blessing the post-horse that whirled them away. 

Oh, life of contentment ! Oh, conscience at rest ! 

Oh, Wright ! would I still were thine innocent guest ! 

But " Manners upright " (saith the wisdom of nations), 

" What sorely corrupts ? Evil communications " — 

Lo ! Harrogate gapes like a pit full of sulphur. 

And round me this legion let loose from the gulf are 

All rattling and tattling, and prating and prying, 

"What baggage brought these? " and "What room do these lie in ?' 

Who's he ? and what's she ? " When did they, and how far, go 

With horses so few and so heavy a cargo ? " 
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"Is that man in the army who swore not to stop ? 
Why, the host thought a parson, the waiter a crop." 
" Can't Robert find out what those people are doing ? 
And whether that young pair are married or wooing ? " 
No, Betty's the cleverest, don't be afraid, 
She'll get it all chapter and verse from the maid. 

Oh, Langdale ! Oh, Rydale ! Oh, Eagles of Jove, 

Who once your proud nests in dark Borrowdale wove ! 

Was it tattle like this which (prophaning the air) 

Compelled you at length to seek refuge elsewhere ? 

So saved from your talons the lamb, but the swain. 

Transformed to an eagle at prospect of gain. 

And further promoting the villager's weal. 

Gave his rosy-cheeked daughter ideas genteel ; 

With you fled the Genius, co-eval with Time, 

Whom great Nature prefixed o'er the region sublime ; 

He fled, — the rich vulgar may leap from the chaise 

Unawed, unaffected, to giggle and gaze ; 

He fled, — and Squire Pocklington whimsies may forge. 

And stick his white cake-house direct in the Gorge ; 

The mountains that shadow it rest in their place. 

And not a crag beetles to crush the disgrace. 

Ah ! where is that spirit which here should have birth, 

Forgetful of trifles, winged high above earth ? 

The breathless deep silence of solemn delight. 

The pause — at yon " reign of old Chaos and Night," ^ 

Enjoyment by wonder, by terror enhanced. 

Thought swelling on thought as the eye grows entranced. 

Inspiration, delirium, faint vision of things 

Beyond what in rapture the true poet sings ! 

Ah, lakes, caverns, torrents ! Repaired I to you 

To be nicked in an inn with this Harrogate crew ; 

For this left I London, where nobody cares 

(Immersed in their own) for their neighbours' affairs? 

Not only, while rain falls, and wooden shoes clatter. 

To hear all the stuff" about fools they can chatter, 

But be led on myself by their previous example 

* (Note by Lady Louisa in Miss Hope's copy). — The Gorge of Borrodale, **all 
beyond which (says Gray) is the reign of Chaos and old Night" Just in this 
awful spot Mr. Pocklington, a gentleman very busy in ornamenting the country, 
had placed a small white summer-house for the purpose of drinking tea. 
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On modest reserve and bright honour to trample, 
To join them in tricks I could colour to own once, 
By dogs sending verses to men ! and unknown ones, 
Thro' Abigails' watching where gentlefolks sup, 
And listening at wainscots to pick a word up. 
Once out of this scrape, if I ain't better taught, 
If e'er again laking with party I'm caught, 
Ye Fates ! let all gossips by me be surpast, 
And in Tea-kettle Row fix my dwelling at last. 

Thus rain for two nights and one wearisome day 
Stirred up the black bile and blue devils to say. 
When Tuesday, eighth mom of this present July, 
Warm issued the sun, and Joe Hodson drew nigh — 
A druid, who sagely of former things spake, 
Pointed out Wallow Crag, ascertained Lady's Rake, 
Showed each classical meadow strolled over by Gray, 
And led where Saint Herbert retreated to pray ; 
Enraptured, engaged more and more by the scene 
They Harrogate drop ; I abandon my spleen 
Till the rush of Lodore in full power and glory 
Sent all home in good humour, and all in a story. 

Lady Portarlington from Mrs. Damer 

Came, i ith August 1800. 

My dear lady portarlington— I re- 
ceived your two letters in right time to take to 
Weymouth, and I have the pleasure to tell you that, 
so far from our making any amendment .to the one 
which was to be shewn, both Mr. Damer ^ and I were 
so affected and so pleased with it that we thought 
it impossible to be better, and so it has proved, for 
nothing could be more flattering than the expressions 
of both King and Queen on reading it, which I con- 
trived on board the ship, which I knew would afford 
me the best opportunity, so that till last Tuesday 

* See anUf vol. i. p. 78. 
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(which was the first time the King sailed) it could 
not be arranged.^ They both said they never read a 
prettier letter, and then the King told Mr. Darner 
and me he had prevailed with the Bishop of St. 
David's to go at once as Primate to Ireland, which, 
as it is such a fine income, I hope he will not repent of. 

You cannot think, my dear Lady Portarlington, 
how rejoiced we are with the idea of seeing you 
amongst all your friends this winter, owing to this 
agreeable addition to your income, and Mr. Damer was 
much pleased with the comfortable account you give of 
the payments you have already been able to discharge. 

What a glorious summer we have ! I do not know 
when I remember such a series of fine hot weather. 
I daresay you have enjoyed the hay-making, and the 
beauties of your place as much as possible, but not 
knowing when you intend setting out exactly, tho' 
I think if it is in about a couple of months, so 
as to avoid the Equinox and get here before the 
cold weather sets in, you will reconcile yourself to 
your departure. I have heard nothing of Mrs. Moore 
but from you, and wa3 surprised to find Henrietta and 
her brother were already set out, so I suppose she 
will write soon from Yorkshire. I heartily wish, as 
well as you, that poor Mrs. M. could be assisted, but 
fear how it is to be done. We think your plan about 
George and Lionel good. 

We are sorry to. hear our little friend William 
has got the accomplishment you mention, but hope 
it will as soon wear off. I delight in the thoughts 

^ This was in reference to the pension granted to Lady Portarlington. See anie^ p. 3 2. 
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of seeing him and Anna again. We are very glad 
to find Lord Macartney is quite recovered. Lord 
Dorchester has been at Buxton, but found very 
little benefit from it as to the weakness of his 
knees. He is in other respects well, and Milton 
Abbey much beautified and improved. Lady Caroline 
is in good health, and at present at Knole with 
the Dutchess of Dorset ; we could not persuade her 
in the least to turn her thoughts to Dorsetshire this 
year. I thank God I feel as yet pretty well, and 
hope I shall not find the fatigue of Weymouth 
too much for me, but the heat in our odious little 
lodging is, to be sure, extreme. 

I must now, my dear Lady Portarlington, bid you 
adieu after assuring you and yours of Mr. Damer's and 
my most affectionate remembrance, and being ever 
most faithfully and sincerely yours, W. Damer. 

Lady Portarlington from Rev. and Hon. William 

Stuart, Bishop of St. David's 

Ham, 14th August 1800. 

My dear sister— I am astonished that Lady 
Macartney should have written to you in so positive 
a manner, as nothing can be more adverse to my 
wishes, my happiness, and even my interest than my 
translation to Ireland. A very peremptory command 
from his Majesty was necessary to induce one even 
to listen to the negociation, and I still entertain hopes 
that the King will have the goodness to fix upon 
some other person. 

If, however, it should be otherwise, and I am 
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appointed to the Primacy, I have no intention to 
employ an agent for some time — that is, till I am a 
little acquainted with the duties of the office ; nor 
will I employ any man as agent who will not reside 
near Armagh, and himself do the business. 

I heartily congratulate you upon the final settle- 
ment of your pension, which, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, y6u owe entirely to the King. — Yours 
most sincerely, W. St. David's. 

William Stuart was shortly afterwards appointed Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland. How well he 
carried out the duties of his office may be seen in the follow- 
ing letter, written by an unknown writer, but copied in Lady 
Louisa's handwriting. The Archbishop lived till 1822, 
when he lost his life, as we have mentioned before,^ by 
swallowing an embrocation given him in mistake for a 
medicine. 

4th March 1802. 

1 H E Primate lives at Armagh comme ilfaut in every 
respect, with great hospitality, has dinners for a dozen 
people twice a week, and you would be surprised to 
see, tho' so shy a man, how attentive courteous 
and even sociable he is with his guests. His domestic 
chaplain lives in the house and assembles all the family 
to prayers every morning at nine o'clock, and at ten 
in the evening. The Primate, as you may suppose, 
goes regularly to some church near him every Sunday, 
and preaches in the Cathedral once a month. This 
gives the highest satisfaction, no Primate having 

' See vol. i. p. 117-118. 
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done so before ; and I really do believe he is looked 
up to, and his character respected and esteemed as it 
deserves, even by those who do not act upon his prin- 
ciples or form themselves after his model. For you 
who are acquainted with the manners here must know 
that real religion is in this country very ill understood 
or practised, and that it is very, very rare indeed to 
meet with a divine here who has that sort of con- 
scientious sense of duty which he ought to have, 
and which (altho' there may be idle and unworthy 
characters in the profession there) the clergy in 
general have in England. This the Primate often 
remarks, with great grief and concern, and says, very 
justly, that it is the more to be lamented, as there is 
another religion in the country, which must gain 
ground in the degree the Protestant clergy, by their 
inattention and neglect, allow the service of the Estab- 
lished Church to be thought of lightly, as of little 
importance. The Primate, however, flatters himself 
that for the future there will be more consideration in 
respect to the persons appointed to fill the principal 
situations in the Church here. Hitherto the characters 
of such have not been in the least attended to, but 
preferment given because they were sons, brothers, 
nephews, etc., etc., of people of rank, or of those who 
had great interest in Parliament — no object proposed 
either by themselves or their friends but the enjoy- 
ment of a larger income and the power of living in 
greater luxury and dissipation. You know that the 
Irish clergy are to be seen at every place of enter- 
tainment, and without reckoning the Bishoprics, the 
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revenues of most of the livings are much more 
valuable than in England ; yet few are contented with 
oney and many contrive to have the emolument of 
more than two, tho' the duty is performed — and in 
a manner — by the poor curates. 

You cannot imagine how all this hurts the Primate. 
In the truest sense of the words " his righteous spirit 
is vexed " when he speaks of it, and he sometimes 
seems almost in despair that he shall be able to bring 
about any reformation ; and, unless supported in the 
choice of worthy, respectable characters who may co- 
operate with him, I do indeed fear all his endeavours 
and all his example will be of no avail. It is true he 
appears to be highly revered ; people look with surprise 
and admiration at the rectitude and strictness of his 
conduct and manners. Yet their habits of idleness 
and love of pleasure will soon divert their attention 
from him if a more powerful motive does not occur, 
if they do not see their only chance of promotion 
depends upon their performing duty like him, and that 
such only are appointed to act with him who walk in 
his paths. In truth, he has a noble mind : he does 
not want power, he does not want patronage ; he 
desires only to promote the real worship and service 
of God, and also to do credit to him who has placed 
him at the head of this Church. He has this strongly 
at heart, and I am sure cares not whose brother, whose 
son, whose friend is a bishop, provided he is a bishop 
indeed, a faithful servant of his Great Master, who 
thinks the trust he holds sacred, and whose chief 
anxiety is to give a good account of his stewardship. 
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Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Bothwell Castle, i8th August iSoo. 

My dearest Caroline— it is a great while 
since I wrote to you, but I have been expecting a 
letter from you every day, and none is come, so as we 
talk of going to shops at Glasgow to-morrow, which 
gives me an opportunity of writing by the straight 
post, I will send you a short account of my history. I 
believe I finished my last in the Gallery at Dalkeith, 
which I left at three o'clock the same day for Cumber- 
nauld, hoping to be there by tea-time, as it was but 39 
miles, and to see the old ruined palace of Linlithgow 
in my way ; but from the heat and the badness of the 
horses, I crept and crept so as to arrive at that town 
just after sunset. Then I had seventeen miles farther 
to go, and to change horses twice and wait for them, 
which is an evil belonging to my scrub way of travel- 
ling with my man on the coach-box, and tho' one is 
not much the worse for it in England, the extreme 
deliberation of our countryman Sawney in all he has 
to do makes it a bad business here. You would 
think the horses were always all at grass a mile off. 
In short, I saw the poor moon fairly out, and, fretting 
and fuming, I went on and on, till I reached C[umber- 
nauld]at twelve o'clock at night. I was heartily fatigued, 
you may imagine, and so vexed besides to come in upon 
sober people (all female) at that undue hour, I would 
have given anything I could to have stolen up to bed 
quietly without seeing them ; and truly I believe poor 
Lady Elphinstone was gone to her room, but they 
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made the best of it. I staid with them till Tuesday, 
the 5th. The weather was very hot and heavy all the 
time. There is some beauty about the place, at least 
in a pretty glen with a great deal of wood, but, un- 
luckily, tho' quite close, you don't see it from the 
house. There are, however, very good trees about 
that, and all might be pretty if kept neat, which is not 
the case. You know they are not rich (tho* that, indeed, 
is not the business, for an English parson with ten 
children and seventy pounds a year can contrive to 
have a tidy little garden about his doors), and besides, 
I believe it has been settled whom the place belongs 
to, as, like poor Mr. Mackenzie's estate, it was entailed 
on the second son of the family. I fancy, however, 
it is now Captain E.*s,^ and not his uncle's. The house 
is a good roomy convenient one, but has never been 
compleated, and has but one wing. It was built by the 
last Earl of Wigtoun, father to the old Dowager Lady 
Elphinstone who died about two years ago and was 
her property while she lived, as well as the estate. 
Miss Keith and Miss Mackenzie only were at home. 
Miss Clem, was visiting her aunt Lady Perth ; they 
expected her home the* day before I left them, so 
insisted upon going to Stirling to meet her half-way and 
show me Stirling Castle, the view from which, you 
know (or perhaps don't know), is one of the established 
Lions in Scotland. It is a very fine one indeed, a 
rich fertile well-wooded vale of great extent, with the 

1 Captain, after Admiral Honourable Charles Elphinstone, who assumed the 
name of Fleming on succeeding to the Wigton estates. He was second son 
of the eleventh Baron Elphinstone. 
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river Forth meandering thro' it— meandering rather 
too much perhaps, for it is a continual zig-zag and a 
place five miles off by land is five -and -twenty by 
water ; on another side there is a noble range of pictur- 
esque mountains. Miss Clem, did not come after all, 
so I went away without seeing her. You may be sure 
they all enquired much and very kindly after you and 
your children. I felt it rather a triste visit. My poor 
father's whole-length picture, Mr. Mackenzie's, Jack 
Ruthven's, etc., hanging up, brought back many sad 
recollections, and tho' they are very worthy good people, 
their narrow notions and little knowledge of the world 
leave them little conversation but the gossip of the day 
(and a thousand vulgar mob stories about that), unless 
when we came to discuss family business and characters, 
and that was as depressing as the pictures. Apropos 
of mob stories, every now and then among the natives 
here one is told some strange story of people one knows 
that nobody ever thought or dreamt of where they are 
known and have always lived. The Elphinstones told 
me, and that vulgar Lady Belmore related at Dalkeith, 

a strange history of Lady K D (of all 

people !) having fallen so desperately in love with 
Kemble, the actor, on his first appearance, that her 
father sent for him and offered him five thousand 
pounds fortune with any woman of his own degree he 
would marry, to put it out of her power, and they 
faced one down it was very well known, tho', to be sure, 

poor Lord N and his family were enough the 

subjects of discourse in London to have it a little known 
there if notorious at Dublin and Edinburgh, and he 
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had no five thousand pounds to give away to his own 
daughters. They take this sort of stuff, I am con- 
vinced, out of scandalous magazines, whose writers 
look in the Peerage. book by chance for names to put 
to any history they compose ; then some fool reads it 
at a distance, and says, ** / wonder if this is true,'' and 
then the person they say that to goes away and 
says, " I heard it," and the next ** has it from good 
authority'' But besides the Prince of Wales, and the 
Dutchess of Devonshire, and Lady Jersey, whom all 
country neighbours in the three kingdoms are very 
anxious about, here they have a never- failing [hole] 

to pick in poor Lady C C , what she 

does and what she wears, or rather does not wear, 
her want of petticoats and handkerchiefs. I am so 
sick of, and indeed often disturbed at the little spite 
that attends these important remarks. They cannot 
attack the poor girl's character, as she evidently doats 
on her husband ; but they are very confident ''if she 
had not married a man she liked she would have run 
out of the course very soon," and so might the best of us 
for aught we know. 

I have run away I don't know where, but it is for 
want of subject nearer at hand. I found them all 
alone here, Archy better-humoured and pleasanter 
than ever I saw him. Sunday se'nnight Charles came 
down with the three boys and young Wilson, who are 
come for their long holidays. The last is a pretty, 
quiet boy. He is the King's page, and at Westminster 
School. 
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The following verses were written during Lady Louisa's 
stay this year at Bothwell Castle^ and give an amusing 
account of the temporary loss of the Duchess's favourite 
spaniel " Tiny." 

Tiny's Sabbath, held at Bothwell Castle, August 13th, 1800 

Argument 

Tiny, a very small female spaniel, somewhat humpbacked, but 
otherwise answering the description which Cazotte gives of 
Biondetta's first shape in his DiabU Amaurtux^ and betraying 
several symptoms of the same infernal origin, suddenly vanishes 
one summer evening at the full of the moon, baffles the search of 
Frances (Lady Douglas), Mrs. Elizabeth Coates (abigail), and the 
rest of the fiamily, and is found the next morning by Lambert 
(major-domo) on the top of the great tower of Bothwell Castle. 

Red sinks the bless^ orb that ghosts 

And fairies fear to £Eu:e, 
And, summoned thence by screech-owl, hosts 

Infernal fill the place. 

On flitting broomstick, smoothly borne, 

Comes bearded hag ; bestridden 
By wizard, gallops unicorn. 

Comes headless horse unridden. 

A goblin perched on either wing, 

Enormous bat flies on ; 
Six sober toads in harness bring 

Blue-devil grave along. 

Nine spider spectres weaving come. 

Electric eel their line ; 
Nine hornets, big as turkeys, hum. 

Nine thousand serpents twine. 

Come glaring pairs of saucer eyes. 

Turned out of lodging-scull ; 
Come lonely noses dread in size. 

Like prows without a hull. 
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Come tongues emitting fearful sounds, 

Though long dismissed from jaws ; 
Terrific meaning waving round, 

Come independent paws. 

Come all (Lord save us Christian folk !), 

Of grisly hue or shape, 
Who e'er at midnight sinner woke 

Or said to pitfell, " Gape"— 

All whom wise Faustus knew a trick 

To lay in Red Sea flat ; 
All He, decamping with Old Nick, 

Bequeathed to M.P. Matt. 

Skimming, hopping, whizzing, whirring. 

All on Bothwell's tow'rs alight. 
There when mortals cease from stirring 

To begin their Sabbath rite. 

And a milder seeming wear none ? 

Horns and hoofs have all the crew ? 
Wile of old would Satan spare none 

To seduce us — then subdue. 

Marry, spake ye never truer, 

'Twas and 'tis his chosen way — 
Frances ! from the grand undoer 

How hast thou escaped a day ? 

With that wee bit beast, that spritie 

Hov'ring near thee mom and eve, 
Feigning fondness to delight thee. 

Playing gambol to deceive. 

Scamp'ring o'er the fields forsooth, 

As were flocks her only game — 
Fiend abjured by faith and truth, 

Wee bit devil, who can tame ? 

Thou at sunset strolling listless 

Treadest near the castle's verge ; 
Hark ! she hears the call resistless — 

Beckoning, see — black talons urge. 
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Slyly, slowly from thy petticoats 

Glides she to the charmed spot, 
Leaving Frances, thee, and Betty Cdates 

To deplore her fuicied lot. 

Ye may mourn and rend your tresses, 

Ye may lanterns bring and tools, 
Peep in draw-wells, open presses. 

Whistle, holloa, whoop — Great fools ! 

She, her tiny form discarded, 

Laughs in thunder (could ye hear ?) 
Sits aloft, a dragon, guarded 

By a tail St. George would fear. 

Yon black nose, o'erwhelmed with praises. 

Those two eyes declared so bright, 
Each a fiery beacon blazes. 

Bless us from the crazing sight ! 

And those ears — pitch-forks — I warrant 

Stuck with souls her former prey, 
But the *< curved backbone " apparent 

That, in dragon curves alway. 

Thus in frolic, pastime, pleasure, 

She the night away will while. 
Flirt with desert lion, measure 

Dance with crocodile of Nile. 

Give the Lapland witch a canter 

Round the castle's ample lunge, 
Or benighted churl (to banter) 

In thy barrel, Wallace,^ plunge. 

Yet when Lucifer, announcing 

Fair Aurora on the road. 
Packs them howling, braying, bouncing 

Quickly to their curst abode. 

Her, demurest lap-dog living, 

Innocent as cradled child, 
Her, poor thing, no soul aggrieving, 

Trembling like a lamb beguiled, 



1 A tower of the castle with a dungeon, anciently called Wallace's Beef- 
barrel, into which it was supposed his English prisoners were thrown. 
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Her his neck shall Lambert venture 

In her nightly nest to find, 
Posted on the high keep's centre, 

Where her dragon-tail reclined 

" Tin/s found " cries parlour, kitchen ; 

" Tin/s found " sing grave and gay. 
Yon old crones the lawn bewitching. 

They rejoice too— well they say. 

Blind ye all as mole or beetle, 

Kissing, fondling, greet your foe. 
Now Biondetta — at your feet, till 

Next the midnight moon shall glow. 

Tremble for that fateful minute — 

Should her Sabbath then arrive. 
You ^^ imnslated^^ "^ may begin it. 

Donkeys for the Deil to drive. 



1 C( 



Bless thee, Bottom ! Thou art translated." — Suakespbare. (Notes in 



Miss Hope's copy.) 



CHAPTER XVI 
Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Bothwell Castle [September 1800]. 

MY DEAREST CAROLINE— After complain- 
ing of your silence I am ashamed to have let 
your letter of the 15th August remain so long un- 
answered, but we have had company for a week, and 
my head has felt rather addled. Lord and Lady Had- 
dington * and their son have been here. The latter 
inquired with appearance of affection after yours, his 
old friend andjschool-fellow, and seemed really anxious 
to know particulars about him. He is himself a very 
handsome youth, in figure exactly what his father was 
twenty years ago, light and active, in face much more 
resembling his mother, with blue eyes, a fine com- 
plexion, and, when not laughing, a thoughtful, serious 
look; such also seems to be his character; though 
merry and boyish enough, he evidently thinks and has 
decided opinions of his own. He is said to be a very 
good scholar, and particularly favoured by the Dean of 
Christ Church on that account, and one may see he 

^ Charles, eighth Earl of Haddington. His only son Thomas, afterwards 
ninth Earl, was bom 1780. 
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has considerable information. His manners are well- 
bred and pleasing. Lord Haddington is full of jokes 
about his marriage, and said seven years hence he 
should come to me to pick out a wife for him. I 
advised him never to trouble any old maid with that 
office, but assured him I had three nieces very much 
at Lord Binning's service, and thought he could not 
do better than deal with your shop. He agreed that 
you were likely to make your daughters just what he 
wanted for his son. They went from hence to see 
Lanark and the Falls of the Clyde on their way to a 
house of Lord Hopetoun's, so I took the opportunity 
of company, and went so far with them. It is eighteen 
miles of beautiful road from hence to Lanark, only the 
river is nearly dry for want of rain, and the falls so 
much diminished by the same cause that one could 
not have seen them to less advantage ; the surrounding 
scenery must, however, always be sublime. I went on 
Wednesday and slept there, returning the next day. 
We have also had for near a fortnight Mr. Lewis, 
author of the famous Monk, an old friend of Charles 
Douglas's, and by much the greatest puppy I ever 
beheld off the stage, though with parts to have made a 
better thing than he is. Between the great and serious 
attack in the pursuits of literature (which, when you 
see him, makes you apply that line of Pope, " Who 
breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ") and the rout made 
with him by Lady Melbourne and other fine people, 
and the success of the Castle Spectre, he is lifted into 
a sort of consequence he would not have had himself 
if they had all let him alone, and grave and wise 
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people had passed over his book as a silly novel not 
worth thinking about. He is a very little creature, 
effeminate in manners, lisping and effected like a fine 
lady in a play. Altogether he has been an extreme 
amusement to me, who am too old to be strait-laced, 
and resolved to take diversion where I can find it, and 
not preserve my character and dignity like Lady 
Charlotte Tufton,^ therefore enjoy an odd animal with- 
out scruple. Lord Haddington's aversion to him in- 
creased my entertainment. Little Lewis was afraid of 
them, and kept in the background as long as they 
stayed. He had with him an Oxford boy, a son of 
the East Indian Lushington's, a very soft lad, in the 
Scotch phrase, though Lord Binning and Charles 
Douglas said he was not so silly as he appeared — a 
good-humoured, inoffensive being. However, he went 
away in haste to some sick friend in England. Lewis 
and he were a day at Dalkeith on their way to make a 
tour of the Highlands at the same time with Lady 
Belmore,* who gave us a fine mob story about the 
former. "Oh ay," she said, **that was one of Mr. 
Pitt's doings ; he read the Monk, and was so charmed 
with it, he sent expressly over to Dublin for Mr. Lewis, 
who was a known United Irishman, and gave him a 
great place." ** Very possibly," says Lady Douglas 
in a quiet voice, " I know nothing to the contrary, 
except that Mr. Lewis never had any place, and never 
was in Ireland in his life." This worthy leaves us 

1 Youngest daughter of the seventh ' Third wife of the first Earl — a Miss 

Earl of Thanet, sbter of Lady Mary Caldwell. 
Duncan, died 1S03. 
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to-morrow. Jane Douglas's detestation of him and 
crossness to him are quite a comedy. I am sorry, 
however, she lets herself get into the way of showing 
her dislikes so strongly, for men one does not like can 
hurt one with men one does like, as I have often felt, 
but I did not believe it when I was told so (you know), 
and no more will she. But I saw the Haddingtons 
took the impression of her being sour and cross, 
though they detested the little beast as much as she 
could possibly do, and would have been as glad to toss 
him in a blanket. 

Lo and behold! the murder is out at last. I 
have this day and hour received a Civil Epistle 
from the Marquis^ to inform me of his intended 
nuptials, which till now I never thoroughly believed, 
or disbelieved ; I need not tell you in how few words, 
for I daresay you are reading the fellow to it this 
minute. I suppose he does not know what to say, 
and he is in the right ; he has only, like a House of 
Commons address in return to the King's speech, to 
echo it back again, and there is an end. For my own 
case and that of my friends, if ever one of Mr. Lewis's 
devils tempts me into matrimony, I will communicate 
the intelligence in the same concise manner and save 



^ Daughter of Lady Lucy, Lord 
Douglas's first wife, and married in 
1S04 Lord Montagu of Boughton. 

' John, fourth Earl and first Marquis 
of Bute, who had been a widower since 
January 1800, married, on 7th Sep- 
tember, Frances, daughter of Thomas 
Coutts. He sent the following note to 
Lady Louisa announcing the event : — 



Hill Street, 3rd September x8oa 

My dbar Sister — Knowing the 
interest you take in my welfare and 
happiness, I am persuaded you will 
receive with pleasure the communication 
of my intended marriage with Miss 
Coutts, and which will add greatly to 
the satis&ction of your affectionate 

Bute. 
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a profusion of lies and nonsense to myself and other 
people. " It is always better to laugh than cry," says 
a friend of mine. This is a sort of dubious case where 
the maxim is of use, and I declare I will not cry. Will 
you? For aught we know, she may be a pleasant 
acquaintance and a comfortable connexion. . . . 

I have been very much vexed this day or two. 
Mrs. Montagu is dead, and has left Mrs. Alison a 
mourning ring! I never doubted really that she 
would at least leave them enough to add greatly to 
their comfort, at least five or six thousand ; indeed, 
it seems her will has been but lately altered, and for 
reasons neither unjust or unkind, her fortune having 
been unexpectedly, I could almost say miraculously 
injured ; but that does not hinder one feeling the 
crush of all hopes at once, after so many years of 
well-grounded expectation. Oh dear! oh dear! it 
is a cruel stroke, and nothing to soften it. Mrs. 
Alison writes me word she knew this before, but 
seems much shocked by her death, and dwells little 
on the circumstance. . . . 



Mrs. Montagu, the leader of the famous Blue Stocking 
Society, which used to meet every year at the well-known 
comer house in Fortman Square, died in the preceding 
August She was connected by marriage with the late 
Lady Bute, and it was at her house that the latter and 
Lady Louisa had often met their friend Mrs. Alison. 
Mrs. Montagu's death is thus recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September 1 800 : — 

/'At her house in Fortman Square, in an advanced age. 
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Mrs. Montagu, relict of the late Edward Montagu, Esq., of 
Denton Castle, Co. Northumberland, grandson to the first 
Earl of Sandwich ; daughter of Matthew Robinson, Esq., of 
West Layton, Co. York, and of Horton in Kent ; sister to 
the present Lord Rokeby, and distinguished for her benevo- 
lence to the poor chimney-sweepers, whom she annually 
entertained with roast beef and plum pudding every May- 
day on the lawn before her house, and who will have great 
reason to lament her death, though it can hardly be doubted 
but she has made some provision for this pitiable race, for 
she most sincerely felt the genuine impulse of * charity which 
glows beyond the tomb.' " 

The following extract from a manuscript book kept by 
Lady Louisa throws a humorous light on this oft-discussed 
attempt at an English salon in the close of the last century. 

*' The only blue stocking meetings which I myself 
ever attended were those at Mrs. Walsingham's and 
Mrs. Montagu's. To frequent the latter, however, 
was to drink at the fountain-head ; for although Miss 
Monckton (now old Lady Corke), Mrs. Thrale, Lady 
Herries, etc., gave similar parties, Mrs. Montagu 
eclipsed them all. Nor was she a common character. 
Together with a superabundance of vanity — vanity 
of that happy, contented, comfortable kind which, 
being disturbed by no uneasy doubts or misgivings, 
keeps us in constant good -humour with ourselves, 
consequently with everything else — she had quick 
parts, great vivacity, no small share of wit, a competent 
portion of learning, considerable fame as a writer, a 
large fortune, a fine house, and an excellent cook. 
Observe the climax, for it is not unintentional, the 
cook may perhaps be the only one of the powers I 
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have enumerated who could carry on the war single- 
handed. Thus endowed, Mrs. Montagu was ac- 
quainted with almost all persons of note or distinction. 
She paid successful court to all authors, critics, artists, 
orators, lawyers, and clergy of high reputation ; she 
graciously received and protected all their minor 
brethren, who paid court to her ; she attracted all 
tourists and travellers ; she made entertainment for 
all ambassadors, sought out all remarkable foreigners, 
especially if men of letters; nay, she occasionally 
exhibited a few of the very fine exclusive set them- 
selves, at whom her less worldly visitants, country or 
college geniuses, with nothing but a book in their 
pockets, were glad to have an opportunity of gazing. 
But there was a deplorable lack of one requisite — of 
that art of kneading the mass well together, which I 
have known possessed by women far her inferiors. 
As her company came in, a heterogeneous medley, so 
they went out, each individual feeling himself single, 
isolated, and (to borrow a French phrase) embarrassed 
with his own person; which might be partly owing 
to the awkward position of the furniture, the mal- 
arrangement of tables and chairs. Everything in that 
house, as if under a spell, was sure to form itself into 
a circle or semicircle. I once saw this produce a 
ludicrous scene. Mrs. Montagu having invited us to 
a very early party, we went at the hour appointed 
and took our stations in a vast half-moon, consisting 
of about twenty or twenty-five women, where, placed 
between two grave faces unknown to me, I sate, 
hiding yawns with my fan and wondering at the 
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unwonted seclusion of the superior sex. At length a 
door opened behind us, and a body of eminent person- 
ages — the chancellor, I think, and a bishop or two 
among them — filed in from the dining-room. They 
looked wistfully over our shoulders at a good fire, 
which the barrier we presented left them no means 
of approaching ; then drawing chairs from the wall, 
seated themselves around us in an outer crescent, 
silent and solemn as our own. Nobody could be more 
displeased at this than the mistress of the house, who 
wanted to confer with them face to face, and not in 
whispers. But there was no remedy; we must all 
have died at our posts, if one lady had not luckily 
been called away, whose exit made a gap for the wise 
men to enter and take possession of the fireplace. 

"A circle such as here described, though the worst 
shape imaginable for easy familiar conversation, may 
be the best for a brilliant interchange of — I had 
nearly said snip-snap — of pointed sentences and happy 
repartees. Every flash being visible, every joke dis- 
tinctly heard from one end to the other, the consequent 
applause may act like a dram upon bodily combatants, 
invigorating wit and provoking fresh sallies. As 
fitted for actors and an audience, it may likewise suit 
whoever has interesting anecdotes to tell and the 
talent of telling them well ; or whoever can clearly 
and pleasantly explain something that the surrounding 
hearers wish to understand. If you had good luck, 
therefore, you might not only be greatly amused at 
Mrs. Montagu's, but carry away much that was well 
worth being remembered. But then, alas ! the circular 
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form is not less convenient to prosers and people who 
love to hear themselves talk ; so you might, on the 
contrary, come in for the most tiresome dissertations, 
the dullest long stories, the flattest jokes anywhere to 
be found, all of which, by a sort of courtesy or policy 
that seemed conventional, were listened to with a com- 
placent show of edification, no one venturing to betray 
inattention or fidget in his chair, or recollect having 
heard the same thing (perhaps fifty times) before, or 
put in a claim to it on behalf of * Joe Miller.* 

" Another entertainment you were pretty sure to 
meet with, unless the presence of some such wicked 
spirit as Horace Walpole or * Soame Jenyns * excited 
apprehensions of ridicule. When matters took their 
usual course, high-flown compliments were fired off on 
your right hand and returned with interest on your 
left, all the louder if no particular goodwill subsisted 
between the complimentary parties. A bureau d' esprit 
never yet was the temple of sincerity. 

" And in this scene, amongst these people solely 
occupied with themselves, did I form a lasting 
friendship with the late Mrs. Alison, then Miss 
Gregory, whom Mrs. Montagu had almost adopted 
as a daughter — the perfection of strict truth, blunt 
honesty, and clear understanding. She verified the 
old Scotch proverb, * An ounce of mother's wit is 
worth a pound of clergy.* * That is a Natural,' said 
Mr. Walpole, and the expression exactly suited her. 
Gifted with a great deal of humour, she enjoyed like 
a comedy much that passed before her eyes, yet 
would never permit a word to be said derogatory to 
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Mrs. Montagu, at whom, I confess, I had sometimes 
a mind to laugh, but I never durst let Miss Gregory 
perceive it, although we were girls at the time, and 
soon treated each other with the freedom and famili- 
arity usual at our age. Thus, though it cannot be 
denied that constant pretension of some sort gave a 
tinge of pedantry and affectation to the blue-stocking 
set, taken collectively, yet there were individuals, 
classed among them in common speech, wholly un- 
tainted with either. If Miss Gregory, as a young 
lady, had not sufficient importance to serve as an 
instance, we may name Mrs. Carter, upon whom the 
sound scholarship of a learned man sate, as it does 
upon a man, easily and quietly, and who was no more 
vain of understanding Greek than an ordinary woman 
of knowing how to spell. But the very humility and 
plainness of her character made it avail nothing 
towards simplifying the general tone of her society, 
for she loved listening far better than talking ; and 
as she had no quick perception of other people's 
feelings and absurdities, much less any disposition to 
expose them, she sate still, honestly admiring what a 
livelier (though perhaps a shallower) person would 
have criticised or ridiculed. 

" The name of * Carter * alone will prove that Mrs. 
Montagu was not without sincere and valuable friends. 
And even among the men who diverted themselves 
most with her foibles were some who, when serious, 
would avow a high opinion of her abilities. Of this 
number was my brother-in-law, Lord Macartney, who 
piqued himself upon carrying compliments beyond the 

VOL. Ill F 
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moon, and maintained that they were always accept- 
able to every woman without exception, although he 
paid them in a manner so glaringly ironical, took so 
little pains to look decently grave, that one wondered 
how the bait could possibly be swallowed by anybody 
who had the use of a pair of eyes. I have heard him 
laugh peal upon peal as he repeated behind Mrs. 
Montagu's back the fine speeches he had made, or 
intended to make her, bringing in (would you believe 
it) Venus as well as Minerva, extolling the personal 
charms of a woman old enough to be his mother, and 
one who, to do her justice, was quite free from the 
weakness of wishing to disguise her age. ' Oh, never 
mind ' (said he), ' you all like to hear of your beauty 
to the very last.' Yet when the laugh was over he 
would conclude with, 'After all, though, she is the 
cleverest woman I know; meet her where you will, 
she says the best thing in the company.' From all 
I have said you will infer that she was not unlikely 
to attract many of those flatterers by trade, vulgarly 
termed toad-eaters, who are apt to abound wherever 
the possessors of power or wealth, or even the mere 
givers of good dinners, betray any relish for the com- 
modity they deal in. 

" But beside the more common sort, there crept 
around her a species just one step above them — 
dabblers in literature, literary coxcombs, male and 
female, who, though not absolutely rejecting with 
scorn the beef and pudding, chiefly coveted her 
recommendation — the reflected lustre of her celebrity, 
and a repayment of praise proportioned in quantity 
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and quality to the loads of it which they came to lay 
down. In a word, she had toad-eaters from interest, 
and toad-eaters from vanity — poor paltry insects 
both, and both often furnished with a concealed 
sting. 

" But neither flattered her so inordinately as a 
very different race of beings — good, worthy, honest 
people, who said nothing which they did not think, 
and would not have sworn to upon the parish bible ; 
gentry, in whose skulls the phrenologist (granting his 
science authentic) would infallibly have found the 
organ of admiration extraordinarily prominent, and 
that of discrimination almost imperceptible. Down- 
right sycophants, whose encomiums the vainest of us, 
in spite of self-love, must now and then secretly mis- 
trust, are perhaps companions less dangerous for 
persons eminently gifted than such excellent mortals 
as these. Their truth and integrity being unquestion- 
able, they lavish superlative universal applause, which 
they pour forth from their hearts — at first possibly 
declined, put by with a compassionate smile, may in 
time grow so agreeable to the habituated ear as to 
make just approbation and distinguishing praise grate 
upon it like censure. At Mrs. Montagu's these kind 
souls used to take us young people under their especial 
charge, acting as flappers, for fear we should lose 
opportunities of improvement by our want of attention 
to what was passing. We were pulled by the sleeve 
— ' My dear, did you listen ? ' * Did you mind ? ' ' Mrs. 
Montagu said,' ' Miss Hannah More observed,' * Mr. 
Harris replied.' And it was well that none of us ever 
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cried, * What then ? ' For as the most superior men 
and women must often discuss ordinary topics in 
ordinary language, it would sometimes happen that 
even Mrs. Montagu and Mr. Harris were only debat- 
ing whether the clouds at sunset had threatened 
rain or promised fair weather." 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Portarlington 

Cheltenham, 28th November 1800. 

My dear LOUISA— I have not written to you 
for some days, as I supposed you on the road. I now 
hope you are safely lodged in Gloucester Place and 
free from the cold you complained of, as nothing I 
believe, is so good for restoring one as change of 
air. I was very remiss when I wrote to you last not 
to answer what you desired to know about the seals 
you intend bestowing on my girls. I am sure they 
would like to have their names engraved on them in 
preference to a Cypher. 

You will be surprised when I tell you I do not 
know how long Caroline may keep the name of Daw- 
son, as she has had a very agreeable proposal which 
she is inclined to accept. It is now time to tell 
you his name is Parnell, Sir John's eldest son,^ and 
if I were sure he would like her and make her a good 
husband, it is the match of all others I would have 
wished, as I have known him from a child, have a great 
regard for all his family and connections, and their 
house just half way between us and Lord De Vesci. 

^ He was the second son, but the eldest son died unmarried. 
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He is remarkably handsome, very sensible and 
well-informed, and of a very active mind ; he was at 
Abbeyleix when we were there about a fortnight 
before we left Ireland. He did not seem to observe 
my girls and has always been more reserved to them 
than was natural, considering they used to play 
together as children. We thought all the admiration 
he had met with in Dublin had made him conceited 
and that he was too fine to take notice of my shy, 
timid girls. I have not yet written him an answer, as 
I hardly know what to say. Car has no objection to 
make but the very natural one of feeling not sufficiently 
acquainted with him. By his letter (which is to me) 
it would appear that his father was not acquainted 
with his intentions, as he says, with our Joint permission 
to acquaint his father, he has every reason to think he 
will act by him in the most liberal manner. He says 
he has but a very small income independent of his 
father, but you know I cannot expect any great things 
for my daughters, who have so little to bring to a 
family. I can't tell you how happy this event would 
make me if I could think he had taken a fancy to her. . . . 
If this event should take place, I suppose it will bring 
me to town sooner than I intended, for I conclude he 
will come over, and I could not make him stay in this 
place, where he would not have another man to speak 
to. Poor Caroline does not know what to think of it, 
she is so surprised, and indeed so are we all, for they 
have never been asked to think of husbands, Louisa 
and Harriet are as much children in their way as they 
were five years ago, and poor Car was only in the 
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world for the small space of two months, half of which 
time, being Easter, people went to the country and 
there was hardly anything going on, and she, not being 
forward or used to the ways of town misseSy made very 
few acquaintances. If I dispose of her I believe I 
shall be tempted to bring out Harriet and Louisa 
together, as Harriet is more grown up in her person 
than Louisa, but she is very awkward, and it may take 
that off. The Duchess of Gordon admired Louisa, 
but I think Harriet will be thought the best-looking. 
Caroline is certainly the least, so therefore it shows it 
is mere luck and not beauty that attracts husbands ! 
I think I shall be very vain of my son-in-law if Henry 
Parnell becomes so, and I shall long to introduce him 
to you. Adieu, my dear sister. My mind is so occupied 
with this unexpected event I can think of nothing else. 

The marriage between Lady Caroline Dawson and 
Henry, second son of Sir John Parnell, took place on 
17th February 1801. He succeeded his brother as fourth 
Baronet in 18 12, and was created Baron Congleton in 1841. 
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ANNE, VVIFK OF THOMAS BRUDENELL, FIRST EARL OF 

AILESBURY 



CHAPTER XVII 

TH E following letter is from Anne eldest daughter 
of John, first Earl of Moira, and second wife of 
Thomas Brudenell, second Baron Bruce of Tottenham, 
created 1776 Earl of Ailesbury, when he assumed 
the additional arms and surname of Bruce. Lady 
Ailesbury was one of Queen Charlotte's Ladies- in - 
Waiting. 

Lady Louisa Stuart writes of her in the Intro- 
ductory Notes to Lady Frances Scott's Tour in Ireland, 
1782: "Lady Anne Rawdon came to England in 
the autumn of 1782, and was several months with 
her uncle Lord Huntingdon, her mother Lady 
Moira's brother. We then formed a friendship that 
made her one of the chief objects of my life till 
hers ended, and mine must end ere I forget her. 
She married Lord Ailesbury in February 1788 and 
died in January 181 3 [the same year as Lady Portar- 
lington]. I thought her like Lady Harriet Don but 
she might also resemble the first Lady Eglintoun. 
Without positive beauty, she had the charm of 
countenance, grace, figure and altogether something 
more captivating than beauty itself.*' 
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Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

D. P.,1 29th June 1 80 1. 

JMy Lady, My Lady, how do you do? I hope very 
well, as I am at the present except a bump on my 
nose and a blister on my toe. Children, when they 
are quiet, are apt to be in mischief, the proverb — no, 
the saying — is. When I don't hear from you ox the 
Don I imagine like ducklings you are running into 
some puddle, not to compare myself to an old hen ; 
so up and tell what you are about; young woman, 
give some account of yourself! I hope not conjuring 
up misfortunes, converting black clouds into certain 
dreadful storms, tempests, hurricanes, etc., etc. Think, 
like me, about caps and shoes, feathers and guineas, 
for the world will go on its own pace tnalgri our 
complaints. Man may propose but an Almighty 
hand directs and with wisdom orders for the general 
good. I hear of wars and rumours of wars but 
neither England or Ireland are yet invaded by those 
foul fiends the French. God keep them and their 
vile philosophy far from us and those sea-girt isles 
where our affections have taken deep root. I comfort 
myself and think there is more smoke than fire. I 
hope the Ministers like me, think Englishmen dote 
on the thoughts of being in imminent danger, and 
their spirits are much calmed by the agreeable pro- 
spect of approaching ruin and therefore fabricate the 
tale of an invasion, which I dread not, thank God ! 

* Donnington Park, the seat of Lady Ailesbur/s brother Francis, second Earl 
of Moira, afterwards first Marquess of Hastings. He is generally alluded to in 
these letters as the Don, 
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as the Lord Mayor of London said to the calf. Now, 
my Lady, to the ground object of this letter. John 
Gibbs goes to town this evening, and Abraham 
DarroU ; the former the waggoner, the latter the 
waggoner's man. By John Gibbs I have sent one 
pill box containing one guinea and one half guinea, 
carefully sealed up in one piece of white writing-paper 
and sealed with my cypher and coronet, and directed 
to you to the care of Mrs. Spencer, Curzon Street. 
When you send for it will you buy for me, or make 
Lady Lonsdale or Lady Anybody else buy ten yards 
of striped muslin at Mr. Capper's, and send it to the 
care of the porter at Seamore Place to send to me 
here, and, in duty bound, I shall ever pray. The 
muslins you did send are beautiful. Mrs. Knapp 
makes my gowns. I have them washed and whitened 
in the sun, and my gown (not myself) looks like a lily. 
I need not hint, with all respect to your powers of 
arithmetic, it is a 3d. muslin I want. I wrote to Lady 
Betty that I had recommended Captain Stuartto a true 
Royalist. Adieu. Lord A. bawls, squalls, and 

Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Great Malvern, near Worcester, 
1 6th September 1801. 

It is a great while since I have written to you, my 
dearest Caroline, but while you were rambling from 
place to place you would be in no need of a letter, and 
I but just begin to feel myself quiet and settled here. 
I left London on Wednesday, the 2nd, and reached 
Nuneham^ by dinner-time, having set out early to 

^ Near Oxford, the seat of Lord Harcourt 
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avoid taking any leave of poor H.^ Nuneham is a 
place very well worth seeing, and my going there 
pleased Lady Lonsdale extremely, so it was not 
thrown away. I did not find her quite so well as I 
wished ; she had had a little bilious fever and been 
confined for two days to her room, which affected her 
looks, however, she was in excellent spirits. The rest 
of the company were Lady Elizabeth Lee, Lord 
Harcourt*s sister, a very good soul, but a little formal ; 
Miss Fauquier, whom I am always glad to meet, as 
she has more sense than most people ; a little, old, 
crooked Mrs. Hay, with a squealing voice, whom 
Lord Harcourt comically calls " Fanny " ; a Miss 
Fanshawe,^ whose drawings and cards we saw at 
Lady Ely's, and who seems one of the most accom- 
plished, well-informed, unaffected, agreeable women I 
ever met with ; and Mr. Cowden, who paints, draws, 
etc. ; and Mr. Richards, the clergyman, and his wife, 
both conversible, well-behaved people. The day after 
I came they had their rural fHe of harvest home ; 
the last cart was drawn in procession with all the 
children of the village hallooing on the top of it, the 
horses adorned with corn-flowers, and the labourers 
and their wives walking by two and two after it. 
Then all dined in the barns, and afterwards sang a 
hymn by way of grace. It was concluded by a dance. 

1 Probably Henry Dawson, Lady ters who lived at Richmond. Miss 

Portarlington*s second son, who was Catharine Fanshawe was a clever 

a sailor. The weakness in his ankle artist, and a popular print called 

might have been the cause of his being " Politics " is from one of her draw- 

at Cheltenham, where Lady Louisa ings. She wrote the charade on the 

had been staying. letter H, beginning " Twas whispered 

* One of three well-known sis- in Heaven." 
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I cannot yet very well tell why we all fell a-crying 
when they marched by the door, but so it was, and by 
perfect surprise, at least on my part, for I could have 
said, like the maids, " I don't know what is come over 
me.*' I suppose there is naturally something atten- 
drissant in a scene which displays the poor people, to 
whom we owe the fruits of the earth, in the act of en- 
joying the blessings they procure for us, made happy 
and comfortable by their superiors, which, indeed, I 
believe the dependants and tenants of the Harcourts 
really are, altho' there may be possibly a little ostenta- 
tion and bustle about it. But that, where " the poor are 
really clothed, the hungry fed," is a venial speck one 
may compound for. It was, luckily, a fine morning for 
this spectacle, but otherwise the weather was very 
cross to me at Nuneham, and allowed very little walk- 
ing about. I only just saw the flower garden, and 
that in a wet, uncomfortable state. I admired it 
extremely. In an ornamented scene, I love buildings, 
vases, busts, and inscriptions, if they are suitable, 
pretty in themselves, and not inconsistent with each 
other. Poor Mason's cenotaph is finely placed, with 
a beautiful cedar weeping over it. . . . 

Mason, the poet, was a constant visitor at Nuneham- 
Courtenay in Oxfordshire. In these celebrated flower- 
gardens Lord Harcourt had placed a cinerary urn with the 
following inscription on it : — 

" The Poet's feeling and the Painter's eye " 
In this, thy lov'd retreat, we pleased descry. 
Ah, Mason ! in the scene thy £uicy drest 
Oft shall the sigh of sorrow heave the breast. 
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Oft recollection picture to the mind 
The various talents that in thee were joined ; 
And while thy lofty genius well may claim 
The brightest guerdon from the hand of fame, 
Thy simple manners that disdained all art, 
The genuine piety that warm'd thy heart, 
Thy steady friendship justly might require 
Numbers like those that once informed thy lyre. 
Ah, fruitless wish ! for ever mute that strain, 
And " Numbers worthy thee " we ask in vain. 

Among other interesting memorials there are the follow- 
ing lines by Lady Louisa Stuart inscribed on an urn at the 
end of the terrace : — 

Remembrance 1 thou hast many a shrine around, 

But be not here^ beyond thy limits, found, 

To sadden the repose we seek, and heave 

The bosom, care might now a moment leave. 

To Nature, to the Dryad of yon tree. 

Arise this urn, from thine encroachments free ; 

And let their happier, their behigner sway. 

Charm the lulPd heart with what the eyes survey. 

Charm with the woodland's odour, shade, and songs. 

Nor wake one thought to which a sigh belongs. 

This inscription is taken from Lady Louisa's copy of " A 
Description of Nuneham-Courtenay," printed in 1806, to 
which she has added in 1 809 (after Lord Harcourt's death) 
the following lines in pencil : — 

1 2th May 1809. 
No, stay Remembrance — now for ever stay. 
Past is the hour when thou wert warned away ; 
The heart we cautioned thee to spare is cold. 
And ours thy pensive presence dear will hold. 
Stay, precious PoVr ! whose melancholy now 
Shame on our smiles if we would disallow ! 
Shame if we seek to shun thee, to confine 
Or wish a glade of Nuneham were not thine. 
Oh ! while exists the lovely scene, while we 
Who mourn him, are on earth, its Genius be ; 
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Nor only so, but after us remain, 

While breathes one peasant of yon cherished train, 

One child, who in decrepitude may tell 

How sore his parents wept at Harcourt's knell, 

Then we recall the playful courtesy 

So glad'ning to the man of low degree. 

The visit dearer than the boon, the tear 

That welcomed to the dance and harvest cheer. 

The kind and gentle heart which all betrayed 

And said, << His like we ne'er again surveyed.'' 

Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Thursday, 17th. 

This post has brought me yours of the loth, my 
dearest Caroline, so I can just say a few words in 
answer before I close my letter which is to go to- 
morrow. I do so very much wish your son could get 
into the House of Lords indeed and I wish I knew 
enough of the matter to give any advice. I daresay 
Lady S. would serve you if she could, but doubt Lord 

H *s^ being swayed by her, except just about her 

own sons, for whom, as his own relations, he might 
perhaps exert himself. Our beau frire ^ in the north 
could give advice, I do not doubt, understanding those 
matters, but he is so cold-hearted and political, there 
is little dependence on his doing it directly. For the 
promotion, I thought, like you, a new leaf had been 
turned over, and they were very strict, but even if it 
could be, I believe you would find real soldiers gener- 
ally of opinion not only that it is detrimental to the 
service to push up boys, but that it is in the end a 
great disadvantage to themselves. They have not 

^ Probably Lord Hertford. Set^st, p. 137, Lady Macartney's letter. 

^ Lord Lonsdale. 
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fair play by being put in a responsible situation before 
they have learnt their trade, or can be steady enough 
to command others, and a major generally is the person 
left with the whole care of a regiment. Our poor 
brother told Sir William Cunningham when he teased 
him to take his son somewhere, ** You have pushed 
him up so high that I cannot. An officer of his rank 
will be disgraced on service for not knowing what he 
has had no possibility of learning ; had he been but a 
captain I could have employed him." He was then a 
Lieutenant-Colonel at two-and-twenty. And now the 
end of it is that he and James Wortley are both gone 
out of the army. You see, if your son really makes it 
a profession, surely it would be better for himself to 
stay two or three years longer before he ventures to 
take (if it would be given him for nothing) a responsible 
post. What a pretty piece of work Lord Castlereagh*s 
brother, a Lieutenant-Colonel of two-and-twenty , made 
at York last winter ; prosecuted in the King's Bench 
and I don't know what. Poor Archy Douglas has had 
a sad accident. In shooting, his gun burst and he has 
lost the forefinger of the left hand. It happened near 
Aberdeen, where his father and he are with their 
militia. I must conclude in spite of my large paper. 
God bless you, and adieu. 



Lady Louisa spent the following winter in London, and 
probably also Lady Portarlington, as at this date no letters 
have been discovered between the sisters. The former went 
to Scotland in August 1802 vid the Lakes and writes 
before starting to Lady Portarlington, who was then at Emo. 
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The Same from the Same 

Hagley, Sunday, 29th August 1802. 

My dearest Caroline— . . . Yesterday 
there was a new moon and the weather improved, and 
to-day we have a compleat summer's day, so I hope it 
is going to be fine for the harvest, which it is one's 
duty to think of in the first place, but I shall not be 
sorry to have it fine for my travels, which I begin to- 
morrow and which will be through a total new country 
till I get to the Lakes, where I shall want fine weather 
doubly. I am now going through Manchester to 
Halifax and then on to Skipton and thro' Craven (a 
romantic part of Yorkshire full of caverns and moun- 
tains) to Kendal, so get into the north-west road at 
Penrith. The worst is that I can no way avoid sleep- 
ing one night at a thorough Scotch inn, of which I 
confess I have a very great horror. How long I shall 
be upon the road will depend on the weather and other 
circumstances, but certainly you may now begin to en- 
close to Lord Douglas, Bothwell Castle, Hamilton, N.B., 
for I shall be there before you can answer this letter. 

I think I wrote last from Lord Grey's,^ and made 
Lord Curzon frank the letter. I came hither from 
thence (only 15 miles) on Wednesday. The change 
of place and air had quite a physical good effect upon 
me, for Lord Grey's is what you call a mighty pretty- 
made place, but though it has an excellent house, and 
is one which they were in great luck to be able to 

^ Probably Lord Grey of Groby, son of the Earl of Stamford. 
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hire, it is exactly the sort of dull, uniform scene which 
gives me the vapours. A great still lake, with young 
plantations, all flat as a pancake and not a glimpse of 
anything beyond. This, besides a very cheerful pro- 
spect, is an uncommonly pretty odd little thing with a 
comical house, up steps and down, holes and corners, 
which Lord Curzon ^ has made out of an old farm, add- 
ing rooms here and there at different times without 
the least plan ; it stands high, and directly under the 
bank murmurs a brisk quick-running stream of clear 
water which turns two or three mills and forges, so 
sometimes you have a cascade, or not, as they are at 
work or quiet. It seems the healthiest situation im- 
aginable, and they are a very pleasant, comfortable 
family ; Lady Bromley remarkably agreeable ; Lady 
Curzon a little blundering but a good old soul ; Lord 
Curzon a true old-fashioned English gentleman, as 
stout as if he were five-and-twenty, hunting and shoot- 
ing along with his grandson. We went to Lord 
Talbot's^ christening dinner, and Lord T beseech- 
ing us to go in and take one dance along with his 
tenants, the old gentleman insisted upon being my 
partner, and danced far more briskly than I could do. 
He is full of vieilU cour politeness, but very chearful 
and good-humoured, and the young people (Lady 

1 Assheton Curzon, created Baron ' Charles Chetwynd, second Earl 

Curzon 1794 andViscount Curzon 1802. Talbot, married 1800 Frances, eldest 

His present (and third) wife was Anna daughter of Charles Lambart of Beau 

Meredith, widow of Alderman Trego- Pare, County Meath. Their eldest son 

thick. She died in 1804, and he sur- was bom nth July 1801 and christened 

vived her till 1820 {atat ninety-one). as above. 
Lady Bromley was a daughter by his 
first wife. 
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Bromley's brother and her son) are near the same age, 
and not at all afraid of him. The family are very 
regular, however, and he reads prayers before supper 
every evening. They say Lord Talbot does the same, 
and is one of the worthiest characters in the kingdom, 
having learnt of his mother's quondam friend. Lord 
Winchelsea, to take care of the poor people, so you 
see good may come out of evil. He has inherited 
none of her beauty ; he is a long gawky red-haired 
being, not in the least like either her or his father. 
His youngest brother is dark and a very indifferent 
likeness of the latter ; both as tall as the Monument, 
so is the present Lady Talbot and a very fine young 
woman indeed. Her brother Mr. Lambert was there 
and her mother; the latter, who was one of the Buttons, 
is very young and handsome too, but looks (as I 
remember her sister Mrs. Coke did) like a goose, and 
I thought talked like one too, seemed prodigiously 
proud of her Countess daughter and her Lord and 
Lady grandchildren, and was always prating in a silly 
voice. Her sister-in-law Lady Sherborne was there 
with two handsome girls, and Lord and Lady 
Harrowby^ with their youngest son Henry Ryder, a 
little beau of mine whom I was glad to meet, for I 
expected not to know a single soul in the company. 
Ingestrie is a fine old house I think, and the place 
seems pretty. I mean to go and see Trentham and 
two or three more things in my way. I can send you 
no more letters till I arrive in Scotland, but you shall 

1 First Baron. His wife was a daughter of Terrick, Bbhop of London. 
Their son Henry became afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. 

VOL. Ill G 
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hear from me then. Adieu, my dearest love, with all 
good wishes and blessings on you and yours. 

P.S. — Lady Lonsdale says she has seen William 
since her return, and he appears to great advantage 
after our two great-nephews, whom she does not like 
at all. His master praises him highly. You say your 
two other boys leave you in a few days, but you don't 
say where they go. Is it to Harrow .'^ Once again 
God bless you. 

The Same from the Same 

Bothwell Castle, Friday, 8th October [1802]. 

My dearest Caroline— i forget what was 

exactly the day on which I wrote to you last, but I 
think it must have been the beginning of last week, 
so I suppose I told you I was meditating an excursion 
to Inverary, but, alas ! it has never taken place. Like 
a great fool, I dawdled away ten days of very fine 
weather, and then, hoping it was settled y struck a 
bargain for horses and prepared to set out. Immedi- 
ately it «;^settled, and I delayed till last Monday, 
when indeed it settled with a witness, for there was 
quite a frightful storm of wind, rain, and hail, and it 
has continued ever since, and is now as blustering and 
tempestuous as possible, the high wind only seeming 
to keep off the rain, which, however, does fall in heavy 
showers. I am half in a fidget from the idea of poor 
Lady Macartney being just now about to cross the seas. 
I had a letter from Mrs. Stuart the day before yesterday ; 
she says they had been there, and Lord M. talked of 
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setting out in a week. If he has a mind to cross, I 
know he will, let the weather be what it may and her 
fears or reluctance ever so great. Would they were once 
safe over ! Lady Lonsdale writes me word that William 
has the measles with several other of his schoolfellows, 
but so favourably that she thinks you will rather be 
glad than sorry. She writes to me many more lines 
than I can read, but I think it seems chiefly about 
houses and furniture. She is/ori affair^e and, I trust, 
well and happy, which it is comfortable to think after all 
we have seen.^ Her last letter tells, as if it were truth, 
that the Dutchess of Gordon has written over (she is 
at Syra) that poor Georgina has been cruelly used by 
the world, but she hopes will have full amends in 
perfect happiness with Lord Hinchinbrooke (who 
accompanied them abroad), so there is an end of what 
the vulgar would term this widow bewitched ! and a 
comical one too.^ One would not have imagined that 
to proclaim passionate attachment to one man, and 
violent affliction for his death, was the way to draw on 
another in half a year, but her Grace knew better. I 
wonder how she will manage her own business now, 
for the Duke used to declare that when all the daughters 
were married, she should no longer spend his money 
in London. Lady Stuart writes me word that Miss 
Pierrepont is going to be married to Governor Bentinck, 
a relation of the Duke of Portland's, and as Lady C. 



* Lord Lonsdale had died the pre- ofBcdford on 23rd June 1803, and Lord 

vious May 1802. The marriage had Hinchinbroke married a daughter of 

not been a happy one. the first Earl Belmore in 1804. 

> Lady Georgina married the Duke 
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Montagu also writes from Dalkeith that Lady Malmes- 
bury and her daughter (now great friends of the 
Newarks) say so too, I suppose it is true. It surprises 
me, for I suppose he can be no match for her; and as 
he was one of the handsomest men in London (some- 
thing like Lord Hugh Conway) in my day, he must be 
full old enough for her father. He was then a Captain 
in the Navy, and one of great character, but he 
had either some accident or some terrible illness the 
beginning of this last war, which nearly put an end to 
him, and not being able to support the least noise from 
excruciating headaches, he was forced to give up his 
profession. Then the Duke of Portland, on his recovery, 
made him Governor of some West India island. One 
of his sisters, Mrs. Hawkins Whitshed, lives within 
two doors of my house, so I have seen him lately — his 
beauty and elegance all gone, a rough-looking man, 
apparently more than forty. His sister, Mrs. Milnes 
(once too a famous beauty), and her husband are 
particular friends of the N. family, and used to live in a 
village at the gates of Thoresby. I think you may 
remember a Mrs. and Miss Bentinck in the world. 
The mother, I believe, was a Dutchwoman, and the 
father very nearly related to the D. of P. I suppose 
Fanny Pierrepont will not have much less than 
;^30,ooo, an old steward of the Duke of Kingston's 
having bequeathed her fifteen after his wife's death. 
She therefore is a good match for anybody. Lady 
Malmesbury has been visiting Lady Minto, and Miss 
Carter, I suppose, is to finish her peregrinations 
amongst them. She was here for two days in her 
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way to Buchanan, the Duke of Montrose's. She 
has a bad cough, and I thought she looked ill and was 
at last grown old. Poor woman ! one sign of it is 
that the habit of extravagant flattery and constant 
assent is now increased upon her, as other habits do 
upon people whose minds are a little beginning to 
fail, and she applauds and approves, says '^exactly'' 
and ''JTist so *' before what you are about to observe is 
half out of your mouth, which caught the fancy of our 
young folks here (who had hardly ever seen her before), 
and they got into two or three giggles that they 
could not stifle. I was really vexed to see her make 
herself ridiculous, knowing what good qualities she 
really has, and rather pitying than blaming her for being 
the professed toad-eater that situation originally made 
her. Lady Harriet Montagu is still here, and Major 
Scott ; the latter goes away to-morrow and the two boys, 
James back to Harrow, and Wilson to Dalkeith. . . . 

Bothwell Castle, Friday, 22nd October, 1802. 

My dearest Caroline— i was just upon 

the point of writing to you when I received your letter 
yesterday. I am rejoiced you have had such fine 
weather, though, to be sure, it does make one's mouth 
water a little to hear of it ; they write the same 
accounts from England, that is to say, the south of it, 
but the north is more different from that than usual, 
for poor Lady Macartney seems to have had as much 
rain and wind as ourselves. Indeed, I never had a 
sensation of greater joy than when I received her 
letter from Port Patrick. I have had none since, so I 
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suppose she will not write till she is settled in London. 
I must do the weather the justice, however, to say it was 
very fine last week, but I could not use it to go to 
Inverary because Monsieur^ came here, and this week 
again is quite abominable, so I have finally given it 
up, for next week are Hamilton races, and, indeed, I 
suppose Lady Charlotte Campbell,^ who lies in in 
November, must be leaving it herself for that opera- 
tion. You may think yourself well off if I do not 
pester you with French words and phrases. Talking 
and hearing nothing else for four whole days has left 
nothing else in my head. Monsieur brought with him 
his youngest son, the Due de Berry, and three gentle- 
men, the Chevalier de Puys6gur, a very lively enter- 
taining man ; the Baron de Roll, an honest Swiss, 
whom I have seen at Lord Macartney's and often 
at different places in London ; and the Due d'Harcour, 
not one of the Harcours so much with Lord Harcourt ; 
his old Duke is just dead, and this man is a distant 
relation, came over from Hamburgh to Leith, and has 
never been in England. It was a long while before 
he could beat that into my head, for, by way of being 



^ Monsieur, the Comte d'Artois, 
afterwards Charles X. His son, the 
Due de Berry, was the father of the 
late Comte de Chambord, or Henri V. , 
the Intimate King of France. There 
b an anecdote that when Monsieur 
was received by the stately Duchess of 
Buccleuch at the end of the long gal- 
lery at Dalkeith, he said afterwards he 
felt as if she was some mighty sovereign 
and he an insignificant foreigner. 

^ Lady Charlotte Campbell lived at 



Woodhall, on the banks of the North 
Calder in Lanarkshire, a property pur- 
chased early in the eighteenth century 
by Daniel Campbell of Shawfield, who 
was for many years M.P. for Glasgow 
Burghs. It was at this date the resi- 
dence of his grandson. Colonel John 
Campbell of Shawfield, who married 
in 1796 Lady Charlotte, daughter of 
John, fifth Duke of Argyll. She mar- 
ried later the Rev. £. J. Bury, and 
died in 1835. See/^j/, p. 132. 
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very civil to him, I would always talk of the Harcourts, 
Nuneham, etc. I found afterwards that two young 
men were his nephews who live very much with 
General Harcourt, Emanuel and Amad^ Harcour. 
The latter has married that very pretty Sophy Harcourt 
whom you may have seen, Richard Harcourt's daughter, 
and, I believe, heiress ; so he is quite Anglified, and 
as John Bull would not understand what sort of a 
beast Amadde could be, they call themselves Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Harcourt. Monsieur himself is 
a very handsome healthy -looking man, remarkably 
well made, above the middle size and stout. He 
looks much younger than his age (45), and has a 
splendid open countenance but his mouth does not 
shut, the upper lip being too short. For his air and 
manner, it is as I will not say gentleman-like only, but 
noble and prince-like, as you can imagine, with that 
sort of high iand dignified good breeding, that gracious 
civility • to everybody (with, at the same time, the 
greatest ease) you would expect from a prince bred 
in the politest court of Europe. He has not so fine 
an air and is not nearly so handsome as our Prince, 
but I fancy excels him in conversation, because that is 
easy and pleasant without mimicry or determination 
to laugh at something, in short, like any other agreeable 
man ; but there is so great a resemblance of manner 
to the Prince, and also to the P.*s father, tho* the 
latter, dear good man, is you know, gauche and 
awkward and Monsieur the reverse, that I should 
have said anywhere, " Why, that man looks like some- 
thing royal.** As for his son, nobody would find him 
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out for a prince or a gentleman, and less for a soldier 
than either, tho\ poor youth ! he has passed his 
life in hard warfare, having always served with the 
Armde de Condd, and, they say, behaved extremely 
well. But his appearance is against him ; he is little, 
thick, stumpy and slouching, with a very ugly brown 
face that might be fifty years old and a sullen down 
look, yet certainly does not seem to want sense or 
observation. If his mother were like him in person 
it may account for some of poor Monsieur's past 
irregularities, for she must have been very disgusting 
to a gay young prince whom all the pretty women in 
France are desirous to attract, very different from our 
poor little friend, Madame de Can : [stc?^ who was his 
first flame. We were very lucky in having fine weather 
while they stayed, as they went out shooting in the 
morning. By the bye, this gave me an opportunity of 
observing that men can be just as illiberal and narrow- 
minded as women, even very ignorant and frivolous 
women, for no misses could have been more disposed 
to quiz some poor person, their superior in sense and 
character, for not being exactly dressed in the fashion 
of the day than our gentlemen were these Frenchmen 
for not shooting exactly in the English manner, as if 
it were the most contemptible thing in the world and 
the business itself was one of importance instead of a 
diversion. Their good luck ended, I think, with their 
visit here, for they went from hence to Hamilton, and 
it has been blowing and raining ever since. On 
Wednesday they were to go to the Duke of Montrose's. 
That day Sir James and Lady St. Clair and Lady 
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Mary Erskine came from Hamilton hither. Lady S. 
is a very agreeable woman, tho* I never can help 
suspecting Mrs. Bouverie's daughter in some respects, 
and at her heart a great democrat.^ However, she is a 
good wife (tho', I think, evidently not attached to him 
as he is to her) and a very fond mother. She has 
brought her children here. Poor people, they lost 
either four or five one after the other before these were 
born, so one does not wonder these are precious. 
The eldest is a little girl nearly two years old, and the 
picture of her father ; indeed, her little face brings to 
my mind that of Sir Harry [Erskine] as I saw it when I 
was a baby myself, and she has just that sort of set 
colour in her cheeks. There is a boy of six months 
old too, with a pair of great eyes and just the look of 
Lord Rosslyn. The little girl is very little and thin, 
but the boy looks a fat, healthy baby. I hope they 
will keep them. Lord and Lady Dalkeith * are also 
come, and stay for the races. They brought with 
them a Polish Count,' whom it is the fashion to 
reckon very like our niece Mary. He is gone away 
on a tour to the Highlands in this pretty weather, but 
returns Monday. You see we are devoured with 
foreigners. The Hamiltons have another prince, the 
Due de Montpensier (the Duke of Orleans' brother),* 



' For an illustration of her strong Harriet Katharine Townshend, fourth 

attachment to her party see letter to daughter of Thomas, first Viscount 

Scott regarding the Fox song, written Sydney, 

four years later. Familiar Letiers^ i. 47. ^ Creptowitch, probably. See next 

s Charles William, Earl of Dalkeith, letter, 

bom 24th May 1772, married, 23rd ^ The Duke of Orleans, afterwards 

March 1795, his cousin, the Hon. Louis Philippe. 
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and expect his cadet, the Comte de Beaujolois, from 
Inverary, and they have had a German count and a 
Venetian one. But there they are all well placed, for 
the Marquis of Douglas ^ is much more a foreigner in 
his ways than an Englishman. Nobody can say that 
of the Baron.* If he really is a Frenchman by birth, 
as his enemies would fain have proved him, God 
knows he has no traces of it in character or manners. 
In return for all my princes and counts you must send 
me the history of your vice-king * and queen, if they 
visit you. And so adieu ! for I must write a few lines 
to Lady Macartney, and fear being too late for the post, 
which very often happens to me. God bless you, my 
dearest Caroline. 

Bothwell Castle, ist November 1802. 

My dearest Caroline— At last, Hamilton 

races being over, and my sleep out after them, I 
begin a letter to you, altho' perhaps it will not go 
for these two or three days. I have been heartily 
fatigued, never I think having passed a whole week 
in such dissipation in my life : even in my young days, 
I am sure I never went to four balls in one week 
before. They were not four running, for we lay by 
on Wednesday night, and went Monday Tuesday 
Thursday and Friday, but to make amends we 
were at the course on Wednesday morning and on 
Saturday the Due de Berri came before we were 
well out of bed to spend the day. He had returned 

1 Afterwards, in 18 19, tenth Duke ^ The Earl of Hardwicke was Vice- 
of Hamilton. roy of Ireland from 1 80 1 - 1 805. 

^ Archibald, Lord Douglas. 
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to Hamilton Palace for the races, when Monsieur 
went back to Edinburgh. The balls were almost 
made up of the said Palace (don't laugh, for it is 
the name of the house ^) and this mansion ; both 
near as full as they could hold, that I should 
almost say fuller ! Who do you think were amongst 
their company but Lady Headfort* and Lady Mary 
Taylor ! We heard the latter sing Wednesday morn- 
ing, and were charmed with her voice ; she seems a 
very modest quiet pleasing girl. They had been 
two or three days at Dalkeith before they came there. 
The balls were very good for her and Lady Susan 
Hamilton® and our young ladies, being just like very 
good private ones in London ; but I should have 
liked (as a stranger and no dancer) to see more of 
the natives and their humours. At Hamilton Palace 
they lodged Lady Headfort and Lady Mary, as I 
said above ; the Due de Berri, the Due de Montpensier, 
the Comte de Beaujolois, the Due D'Harcourt, who 
belongs to the Due de Berri; Sir James and Lady 
St. Clair, Lady Mary Erskine, Lord Lome, a Polish 
Count Creptoviteh, who came from Inverary ; Lord 
Fineastle (Lord Dunmore's son), Mr. Don (poor 
Lady Harriet's son ; you saw him in London), Kate 
Charteris* and a family with whom she came; Sir 
Hugh and Lady Hamilton Dalrymple, three sisters 

^ The name of Palace arose from August 1803, Lord Fineastle, after- 
its having been formerly the residence wards sixth Earl of Dunmore, and died 
of the Archbishops of Glasgow. in 1846. 

' Probably Mary, daughter of George * Probably sister of seventh Earl of 

Quin, who died in 1842. Lady Mary Wemyss, who married in 1805 Hon. 

Taylor was her daughter. Edward Stewart. 

3 Lady Susan Hamilton married. 
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of Sir Hugh's and one of my Lady's; these latter 
are Lord Duncan's daughters, about as tall as Miss 
Burton or Lord Conynghame, both handsome but 
Lady Hamilton Dalrymple really beautiful, and with 
remarkably delicate features. All these were lodged. 
Lady St. Clair's sister Mrs. Maxwell, with her husband 
and his sister had lodgings, so had Mr. Lewis, but all 
belonged to the house. Mrs. Maxwell is the tell-tale 
Bouverie, a worse one than Lady Sarah Bailey to 
your quondam friend, for there never was such a 
perfect indisputable Spencer, Lord Robert's walking 
picture, and the very prettiest creature that ever 
was seen. Besides these, there were some of Lord 
Dundas's ^ sons and daughters (still London company). 
The Dutchess of Montrose came for two days to us. 

Tuesday. 

. . . The last day of the race was rendered melancholy 
by poor Don's ^ having a very bad fall from his horse. 
However, it has had no very bad consequences, and, 
tho' still confined to his bed, he is likely to be well 
in a few days. Old Lady Glencairn's estate came 
to this young man at her death ; I am afraid too soon, 
for I hear of his purposing to have race-horses, etc., 
etc. He is getting fast into the Scotch bon-ton ways, 
which are English blackguardism and polisson ones, 
slouching and knocking his stick about, and being as 

^ Sir Thomas Dundas, created Baron Harriet Don. The word <* blackguard" 
Dundas in I794» married Charlotte, was given then to the "fine gentle- 
daughter of William, third Earl Fitz- men " of the Prince of Wales's set, and 
William, and had six sons and five had not then acquired the abusive 
daughters. signification which it now implies. See 

^ Son of Sir Alexander and Lady ^zo\\!% Journal^ vol. i. pp. 175-176. 
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ill bred as possible ; and I observed at the ball he 
was too fine to dance with anything but the married 
women, or Lady Susan, or Lady Mary Taylor, and 
never asked any of our girls with whom he has been 
bred up, and by whose parents, by the bye, for the 
Dutchess, in friendship to Lady Harriet, paid the 
expenses of his education at Eton. He is very much 
liked by Lord and Lady Dalkeith, Lady St. Clair, 
etc., but I cannot help thinking always of his poor 
mother, and wishing him more what would have 
pleased her. However, Lady Dalkeith says he is 
very affectionate and attentive to Lady Betty.^ We 
expect to have a story made of this accident, for Lady 
Susan was close to the spot where he fell, and went 
into hysterics, as I should have done in her place, 
and as she would have done perhaps had it been his 
groom. Then he was living in the house, and of 
course must be nursed in it ; so certainly a country 
neighbourhood will produce a love out of such promis- 
ing circumstances. 

We have now Lady St. Clair, Lord and Lady 
Dalkeith, General Manners, Lord Lome, and Mr. 
Lewis, but all are going in a day or two, except Lady 
St. Clair, who stays some time. Sir James and Lady 
Mary being gone to London to Lord Rosslyn, who 
is ill. I am sorry she does stay, for tho' very entertain- 
ing and droll, she is one of those people so fond of 
ridiculing everything and everybody, that one is sure 
that one shall have one's turn, and that is very un- 
pleasant to live with ; besides, tho/ Lady Erskine 

^ Lady Betty Cunningham, his aunt. 
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is no favourite of mine, I could not but feel a little 
for her ; she was in anxiety about her uncle and in 
doubt whether to go or stay, so much depressed, and 
an utter stranger both here and at Hamilton, and 
her sister-in-law never spoke to her or looked at her, 
or took the least pains to make her acquainted with 
anybody. If she had not had some sort of intimacy 
at second hand with me, she might have sat in a 
corner by herself the whole time she was here. This 
strikes me as neither feeling nor good-natured in the 
other, nor as what she owed to a most fond and 
soothing husband. My paper ends, and so I conclude. 

Bothwell Castle, Saturday Night, 
13th November [1802]. 

My dearest Caroline— I received yours 
of the 4th three or four days ago, but as Lord Douglas 
was gone to Douglas Castle for a short time, I delayed 
my answer till he returned, as it was by no means worth 
your while lopay for it. He and Archy are just returned, 
but going away again very soon to Buchanan (the Duke 
of Montrose's), so I hasten to write while I can have a 
frank. I begin to meditate removing myself, and I 
think you had better enclose your next to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, for I suppose I shall go to Dalkeith or its 
neighbourhood in a fortnight. Lady Douglas intends 
to be in London (if she can) at Christmas. I shall not 
so soon, having besides Dalkeith and Mrs. Alison, 
three or four visits to pay on the borders. Mrs. Alison 
is the person I think most about, however, because I 
cannot expect her ever to* come in my way in any other 
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manner, whereas the rest will all be in London at one 
time or another. I believe I ended my last just as 
I had heard of poor Mrs. O' Harass death, which I 
am sorry to perceive weighs heavily on poor Lady 
Macartney's spirits, and will do so some time. I was 
much shocked at the news myself, and felt very un- 
comfortable with so much company round my ears. 
That evil was soon removed, for in a few days we 
were left totally alone, only Lady Douglas, her girls, 
and myself. I felt rather rested by it. We have 
begun a new book (you will say) to read aloud in an 
evening. What do you think but Sir Charles Grandison ! 
which none of the party ever read but myself, and I 
have only dipped into here and there. Richardson is 
as much out of fashion amongst the young people now 
as Mademoiselle de Scuddry, and everything in it 
seems to strike them as antediluvian. However, 
though we sometimes get into fits of laughing at the 
coaches and six, and low bows, and handing ladies 
about the room, yet I perceive a difference between it 
and the common novels one now meets with, like that 
between roast beef and whipt syllabub, and a thousand 
traits worth very great attention. Lady St. Clair went 
from hence to Hamilton Palace only, but leaves this 
country to-morrow. They walked here through the 
mud this morning, she. Lady Susan and Miss Charteris, 
with Don (who remains with us a day or two). Lord 
Fincastle and another man. Lord Fincastle is Lord 
Dunmore's son, a great favourite of mine, I mean as 
to conversation, for I know nothing about his character. 
He is very sensible and very shrewd and observing, 
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with a quick sight of ridicule, but not the style of 
laughing at everything and everybody, which I think 
destroys all comfort in society, and indeed all just 
discrimination and all real taste for ridicule itself. 
This last I think too much Lady St. Clair's way, 
though she is certainly droll and agreeable. We 
dined and spent the evening at Hamilton Palace 
Thursday. Lady Headfort and her daughter^ (who 
went away for England the next day) were then there, 
and the latter sang and played a great deal. She has one 
of the finest and sweetest voices I ever heard in my life, 
and, the judges say, is a perfect mistress of musick, and 
sings with the utmost taste ; yet if the two things can 
be separated, I should say she did not sing with so 
vciM^ feeling as others I have heard, in particular Miss 
Crewe. One's ear is charmed, but it does not go to 
one's heart. I should rather suppose she had, in 
addition to her natural fine voice, been extremely well 
taught, etc., etc., than that she had a great desire and 
love for musick herself. She sings, however, with 
perfect ease, and seems a remarkably modest, gentle, 
well-behaved girl, without the least affectation. Lady 
Headfort is a most quiet woman, for never yet have I 
heard the sound of her voice. Lord Douglas (the 
Marquis I mean) has an Italian violoncello player in 
his suite, who sang duets with her (without any voice), 
and Lord Lome trios ; he is a very pleasant singer, 
and will sing without musick at supper, very good- 
humouredly. Lady Susan Hamilton ^ sings prettily 
and plays well upon the harp and tambourine, but 

^ Lady Mary Taylor. ' See ante^ p* 9it ^ote 3. 
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does not do it before so much company. She is a 
very agreeable girl. I wish she would melt Archy's 
frozen heart. Lady Anne ^ is a worthy good woman, 
and wishes to please and be civil to everybody, but 
has no particular attractions either of person or mind. 
I do not know whether I told you that the Due de 
Berri and his attendant, the Due d'Harcourt, were 
here again for a day. Lady St. Clair came that day, at 
Lady Douglas's particular desire, to entertain them, 
being an uncommon good Frenchwoman, but in my 
mind the purpose was not over well answered, for she 
contrived to be very comical in English (of which they 
understood not a syllable), yet had all the laughers 
round her, and so fairly sent them to Coventry, which 
rather disturbed me, tho' I could not help joining in 
the laugh. The truth was, she did not like the Due 
de Berri (indeed nobody does, tho' every one adores 
his father), and so she would not constrain herself to 
be respectful. She is, give her her due, very honest 
and downright, and seems to have no deceit in her. 
I am quite glad to hear that Lord and Lady Henry * 
are coming to you, and hope you will be able to 
receive them ; one wishes so that some of the family 
should be upon tolerable terms and comfortable with 
us, so I hope dear Caroline will so contrive her affairs 
as not to prevent it. I suppose by what you say that 
your son's regiment is not disbanded yet. I have not 
heard one single word of politicks of any sort or kind, 

^ Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest Marquis of Bute, married, 1802, 
daughter ofthe ninth Dukeof Hamilton. Gertrude, daughter and heiress of G. 
* Probably Henry, fifth son of first Villiers, Earl of Grandison. 

VOL. in H 
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only know what is in the newspapers. We take a 
government one here, and that talks like war. It has 
been a subject we have all I fancy steered clear of, 
for Lady St. Clair is at heart a thorough Foxite, being 
wholly influenced by her mother, and so if we had 
talked politicks we should not have agreed. Do you 
know the last letter I had from Lady Emily [M'Leod] 
(who was in Sussex) she says ** the Dutchess of Leinster 
is arrived at Goodwood (the Duke of Richmond's) with 
Mrs. Pitcaim'' Pray guess who that is. Why, the 
ci-devant Lady Edward Fitzgerald / / / ^ It seems her 
present husband is American minister here. It will be 
curious to have her in this country once more. Some- 
body named this before Lady St. Clair, and I observed 
she took it up as knowing everything about her ; indeed, 
I have very little doubt Mrs. Bouverie knew as much 
of the whole business as Lady Edward herself. Don 
has recovered his accident wonderfully. He seems an 
intelligent, pleasant man, but terribly ugly in my mind. 
I dare not, being an old maid, utter such a word, but 
I do wish young men once more were taught to dance 
and fence and made a little like gentkmen ! and when 
they have very thin^ nasty yellow or red hair, or very 
greasy black (the former is Don's case), I wish they 
would wear a little powder. In short, I am very much 
tired of plough-boys and postilions, and cannot regret 
that Buonaparte, who seems to be the most magnificent 
as well as the most absolute Prince since Louis Quatorze, 
insists upon full dress and swords in his presence, for I 

* Lord Edward Fitzgerald died 1 798, and his widow, Pamela, married Mr. 
Pitcaim, U.S. Consul at Hamburgh, and died 1831. 
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hope it must change the fashion, but do not betray my 
old-fashioned ideas to the young ladies. Poor Monsieur 
surprised those here by lamenting the disuse of powder 
and sweet pomatum, which he said used to salute one's 
nose on entering a publick place, whereas now the 
heads, to be sure, are not in general odoriferous ; the 
younger part of us were very much disturbed that he 
could wish to see people such quizzes, and are very 
confident that if hoops, bags, and powder come again 
into fashion nothing should ever make them submit to 
wear anything so preposterous. I daresay you will say 
the same ! 

Sunday Morning. 

I find the only way to write a tolerably sized letter 
is to do it over-night, for between our late breakfast 
and the broom-sticks getting possession of one's own 
room, and people talking about one in the library, one 
is always deranged in a morning, and the post constantly 
surprises and puts me in a hurry, though I confess it 
does not go out till past one. 

Adieu ! my dearest Caroline. My best love to all 
at Emo. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE commencement of the year 1803 finds Lady 
Louisa still in Scotland, staying at Lord Had- 
dington's place, Tyninghame. His eldest son had 
married, the previous year. Lady Maria Parker, only 
child of George, fourth Earl of Macclesfield. He 
succeeded his father in 1826, and lived till 1858. 

Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

[Tyninghame], 20th January 1803. 

My dearest Caroline— Your letter of the 
30th of December was sent me before I left Mrs. 
Alison's, but I did not attempt answering it there, or 
at Archerfield. Here I have a franker, who, by the 
bye, desires to be very much remembered to you and 
to your eldest son, and bids me tell him to follow his 
example (in marrying) as fast as he can, but hopes he 
will get a better wife. This, you may suppose, is 
said before the young lady, who in sober earnest seems 
to be a very good one, remarkably well suited to the 
family. She is very pretty well-pleasing genteel and 
well-bred. Lord Haddington is very fond of her, she 
enters into all his jokes, and is perfectly easy and 
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sociable; so both he and Lady Haddington appear 
quite delighted and happy and admire their good luck 
all day long. Though Lord Macclesfield's only child, 
she has only ;^8ooo, his estate being settled upon his 
brother. I always gave Lord Haddington credit for 
letting his son take his choice, as he did himself, 
without minding money, tho* the Wortleys were so 
sure he would let him marry nothing but a great 
fortune. By the bye, for my sins, I met here the new 
Viscount and Viscountess ^ and our niece.^ I was not 
particularly overjoyed that this happened, though I 
did not at all foresee what it was to bring upon me, 
for Maria Dundas being very ill in London, and the 
Wortleys going to Bath, Mary has a mind to go to 
England and has asked me to carry her. I cannot 
refuse without seeming very ill-natured, and yet I 
confess I would as lieve go on the stage. I do not 
like any travelling companion, much less so governing 
a one, and as it is always my wish and desire to keep 
that family (the head excepted) at arms' length, being 
brought to such very close quarters with her for a 
whole week is as unpleasant an adventure as could 
possibly happen to me. I suppose my chaise and my 
servants, and my twaddling way of travelling will be 
an excellent joke for the rest of the year. But there 
is no help for it, so I must submit with as good a 
grace as I can. It is a good thing, by the way, not to 
be troubled with any delicacy, for I should have hesi- 



^ Probably Lord Mountstuart, Lord this year. 
Bate*s grandson. He succeeded to ' Mary, daughter of James Stuart 

the earldom of Dumfries on 7th April Wortley, 
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tated and demurred, and never been able to bring out 
such a request to a relation I had lived with so little 
and always regarded de haul en bos. I was very 
happy to spend a week with Mrs. Alison. I saw the 
Elphinstones twice and Mrs. Mure once while there, 
the latter chattering as fast as ever you remember 
her. The former are living with their brother in 
Edinburgh, and seem very comfortable and happy. 

Miss E talks of being in town in spring. They 

wanted me much to dine with them, but I had so little 
time, I could not throw any of it away upon proprieties, 
and if I had dined in Edinburgh once, I should have 
invitations for every day of the poor week I had to 
pass with my old friend, which would have destroyed 
every moment of comfort. At Archerfield^ I found 
the Nisbets alone, and cruelly dull it was ! in spite of 
all I had to hear about Constantinople, etc., for the 
good Squire, he tells one very accurately what bad 
dinners he got there, and that is all the impression 
those countries seem to have left upon him. But her 
accounts are very accurate and curious. Their house 
is entirely formal and orderly and I felt refreshed 
when I came here by the sight of bodks and work on 
the table, though all here is very clean and orderly 
enough, not at all the dirt and confusion of a genuine 
Scotch house. This old house being new finished 

^ William Hamilton Nisbet was born 1 747. He married Mary, daughter of 
Lord Robert Manners, and grand-daughter of John, second Duke of Rutland. 
They had one daughter, Mary, who married 1799 Thomas, seventh E^irl of Elgin, 
which marriage was dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1808. She married 
secondly, on 20th April 1808, Robert Ferguson of Raith. She died 9th July 
1855. See ante^ vol. iL p. 280. 
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and furnished, looks now very comfortable. Lord and 
Lady M are gone to-day, and Mary returns Sun- 
day to set out with me Monday. Now adieu. I write 
in haste, just to tell you my motions and no more. 
Farewell till I get to London, and all good attend 
you! 

The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady Louisa 

Stuart 

Gloucester Place, 7th February 1803. 

I AM quite disturbed at having been in town above 
a week without writing to you, my dear Dutchess, but 
the moment I entered my own house I began to cough, 
and was laid up the next day with a violent cold, 
which so entirely took away my voice that, besides 
being unable to do anything, I was unfit for company, 
and most of all for Lady Macartney's, which you will 
say was tantalising enough. It is better now, but by 
no means gone, and the weather mends nothing. 

I daresay you heard, by hook or by crook (for in 
the country everything that everybody does is known), 
how I met with my niece Mary at Tyninghame, and 
how we went together to England. She asked me to 
carry her on account of Maria Dundas, who has been 
ill some time, and rather in an alarming way. We 
set out on Monday the 24th in a storm, both as the 
English say and the Scotch, for the wind was furious, 
and it snowed as much as the intense cold would 
allow. So before we had quite reached the top of the 
hill you ascend after crossing the Pease Bridge, the 
horses fairly stopped, and neither blows nor coaxing 
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would make them move an inch farther. The ascent 
was not steep, but they could no longer make head 
against the wind, which was blowing sleet and snow 
full in our faces. My servant was gone forward to 
the ** Press Inn," and we had nothing for it but to get 
out and walk on, which two of us (my maid and I) 
very soon found as difficult as the horses had done, 
for the force of the wind made the fatigue excessive, 
one's breath was quite taken away, and I began to be 
so thoroughly benumbed that if we had not found a 
hedge alehouse after struggling forward something 
more than a mile, I believe I should have been beat 
back again or have lain down and died. But the place, 
for a Scotch cottage, was a clean one, and we found in 
it a good peat fire, and some brandy to pour into our 
shoes. My senses were so far bewildered I thought 
of nothing farther ; but Mary, who is a much more 
purpose-like woman or man, before I came to myself 
had bustled with such success as to find a messenger 
to dispatch to the ** Press " for fresh horses, and in 
about an hour's time the chaise came up with three or 
four country fellows, who had helped to push forward 
the wheels, and who spoke as if they were no strangers 
to the employment and such adventures pretty often 
happened. A little while afterwards a third horse 
arrived from the ** Press," and we pursued our journey ; 
but this one stage and its consequences having taken 
up more than five hours, we got no farther than 
Berwick. 

. However, I am glad to tell whoever it may concern 
that " The King's Arms " is really a very decent and 
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tolerable inn, kept by clean English people, and quite 
different from ** The Red Lion," where I had the mis- 
fortune to sleep the last time I travelled the same 
road. This one adventure franked us, if I may call it 
so, the rest of the way, for after it we had no rub 
whatever, the roads and horses were in their very 
best state, and when past Durham we often, with 
effort, went at the rate of eight miles an hour, almost 
always at seven. But it was cold enough for Russia. 
Before I conclude the subject of my journey I shall 
mention that the straps of my trunk were stolen 
between Barnby and Scarthing Moor. It was night, 
but moonlight. My servant thought it appeared 
certainly done with an intention to take the trunk, 
because the patent chain which saved it was moved 
out of its place ; and the first thing I heard from Lord 
Macartney was a history of Lady Mary Singleton's 
having had her trunk cut off, patent chain and all, in 
entering London the week before. She sent to borrow 
clothes of a friend, who returned her compliments and 
her trunk had just been taken too. In the country 
they are less skilful, and cannot baffle a patent chain. 
But this is worth attention, even from you and Lord 
Dalkeith, who travel with several servants, and shows 
that their keeping close to the carriage is of great 
consequence. 

I am afraid the Duke is still in London. I wish 
he would give up returning to Scotland and let you all 
join him here. But, strange to say, I have only seen 
Lord and Lady Douglas and their two daughters once 
apiece, and that but to swear by ; nor have I desired 
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more of their company, for I could not converse with 
anybody last week. I hope soon to make up for all this 
penance. Lady Mary Coke called on me yesterday. 
She is very thin, and looks wretchedly. I felt sorry 
for a person who had outlived almost the last of her 
youthful friends, but she was in that sort of dignified 
melancholy which, you know, appears on all sorrowful 
occasions, and in spite of one's self mingles something 
like representation with grief that almost tempts one 
to smile. Having been shut up, you will expect no 
news from me, but there is a Scotch piece which has 
reached my ears, {ox '' as I come from Scotland,'' you 
know, '* / must be able to teW whether it is true — 
Lady D.'s Marquis and Lady Mary Taylor.^ 

Perhaps this is only one of the necessary matches 
always made by gossips after two people have been 
under the same roof, and they would have given her 
Lord Montagu if he had not been abroad, as I re- 
member they did Lady Louisa Corry. ** Why ! they 
were both in Scotland together." This puts me in 
mind that I had nearly had a commission to get for an 
old lady some particular sort of spinning-wheels, which 
were to be got somewhere in Scotland, but she could 
not tell whether at Edinljurgh or Inverness, After 
all, I think Lady Mary T. would be a very good wife 
for such a dilettante and conoscente as Lord Douglas. 

^ Lady Maiy Taylor became Lady of the Bedchamber to H.R.H. the Princess 
Augusta, and died unmarried, September 1843. 
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Lady Portarlington from her nephew, Stuart 

CORBETT 

Wortley, 6th March 1803. 

My dear AUNT— I am the more obliged to you 
for the very comfortable account you sent me of my 
friends in town as I have been long without letting 
you hear anything of me. I thank you very sincerely 
for the enquiries you kindly make about us, and am 
happily able to reply to them that we are all doing 
well. At Easter I shall be under the necessity of 
visiting Luton, when I shall likewise indulge my wish 
of paying you a visit in Curzon Street. I shall have 
time enough, for I must remain in the South till after 
the Bishop of Lincoln's visitation, which is fixed for 
the 23rd of May. I have sent you upon the other 
leaf all the information I can concerning the inscription 
in the chapel. The tablet is erected close to the 
east window, just over the rails on the north side of 
the Communion Table, The doors of the chapel are 
both in the south side, so that neither open directly 
opposite to the tablet. The chancel door is on the 
south side of the Communion Table, but a little lower 
down ; entering at this door you pass the tablet in 
the way to the family pew. In walking up the aisle 
the tablet is nearly opposite you ; the extreme height 
is 8 feet 10 inches, the extreme breadth 3 feet 10 
inches. 

Inscription 

In a vault near this place lie the remains of Edward 
Wortley, Esq., born Feb. 8, 1678; he departed 
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this life Jan. i, 1761. He was the son of Sidney 
Montague, the son of Edward, the first Earl of Sand- 
wich, by Anne, daughter and heir of Sir Francis 
Wortley, Bart He married the Lady Mary Pierre- 
pont, eldest daughter of Evelyn, Duke of Kingston. 
In his earlier years he held considerable public em- 
ployments, and through his life preserved the strictest 
regard to honor and Integrity. This inscription is 
placed here by his grateful daughter and sole heir, 
Mary Wortley, Countess of Bute and Baroness 
Mountstuart of Wortley. 

Make my love to Lady Lonsdale and Lady Louisa. 
Ever, my dear Aunt, your affectionate nephew, 

Stuart Corbett. 

The medallion above has a profile of Mr. Wortley 
beneath the Wortley and Montagu arms. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Nuneham, 8th September 1803. 

• 

My dear DUTCHESS— I confess I have been 
more lazy than I know how to excuse, so I will not 
make the attempt, but proceed to thank you for your 
undeserved generosity in writing first. I was wishing 
to hear from you, and very glad to receive your letter ; a 
little surprised at Lady Mary's making the Northamp- 
tonshire journey. I trust it is a sign she feels herself, 
upon the whole, better than when I saw her at Richmond. 
My sister^ is just now at Shrewsbury. She came over 
by the Holyhead passage about ten days ago, proceeded 
so far, and then took a cottage for a month ; she seems 

^ Lady Portarlington. 
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to think it likely she may go to Cheltenham, unless 
some habitation nearer London should happen to offer 
itself at a moderate price. She brought over with 
her a bad cold, but the weather is now again so fine, 
that I hope she will feel its good effects. She says 
that country is beautiful. I am content and pleased 
she is out of Ireland, tho' I perceive the trials have 
gone on in Dublin^ without producing any fresh dis- 
turbances. But all the people who know that country 
seem agreed that it is ripe for any mischief, and that 
there is no certainty where it will break out. For 
myself, after staying three days in London for business 
which I did not do, I spent a fortnight in Kent with 
Mrs. Weddell. I was sorry to hear there that the 
little Burrel's health obliged Lord Gwydir ^ and Lady 
Willoughby to carry her to Bristol and Devonshire ; 
sorry for them, and sorry for Mde. de Sommery,® as I 
suppose this must put an end to her daughter's remain- 
ing with them. I saw Mrs. Mary Townshend fre- 
quently, and heard from her the highest character of 
your granddaughter's governess Miss Saunders. She 
seemed to have a real good opinion of her, and to 
anybody who knows Mary T., her word will pass 
without dispute, for nobody has a clearer judgement. 
In short, I think Lady Dalkeith, in the vulgar phrase, 
takes after her. Good sense in that family has cer- 

^ Kearney, Roche, and Burae had ' First Baron. Sir Peter Burrell 

been tried and found guilty of high married Lady Priscilla Bertie, Baroness 

treason for assembling some hundreds Willoughby d*Eresby, on the death of 

of men in arms and attacking the King's her father, the last Duke of Ancaster. 

troops, and were executed early in ^ One of the ^migr^, a great 

September. friend at Bothwell and Dalkeith. 
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tainly had an undue partiality to the ladies. The 
head ^ of it has been making a silly piece of work, and 
in a way I should not have suspected. All this 
volunteer business was going on at Chiselhurst. Lord 
S[ydney] convened a meeting at the Tyger (the first 
ale-house in the place). All healths were drunk and 
measures agreed upon, and then, after paying four 
guineas for himself and four for William, who was to 
be Captain of the troop, off he walked, and the rest of 
the reckoning came among the company, butchers' 
sons, bricklayers, etc. etc., who were greatly surprised 
to pay half a guinea a head. To put the people in 
good humour, the rector, a very loyal, active, well- 
meaning man who has a moderate fortune, but twelve 
or fourteen grown-up children, gave another dinner at 
the Tyger and paid for everybody, which was well for 
the cause, but worse than ever for poor Lord S. 
They told me it had fretted Mary to the quick. I 
daresay this was more awkwardness than avarice, after 
all. Of course you will not spread the history, which 
I only give for your private diversion. On Thursday, 
Sept. I, I left Kent, and on Friday came hither. I 
would rather have put this visit off till later, but I 
found they were likely to go to Windsor themselves, 
and Lady Lonsdale, whom I had agreed to meet, settled 
too for this time. Besides her, there is a great deal 
of company ; among others. Lady Cecilia Johnstone,* 
who is more entertaining than you can conceive, 
whether in or out of humour. She growls out more 
wit and humour than other people can muster up when 

^ John Thomas, second Viscount Sydney. ^ Nie West. 
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they want to be most agreeable. I have not yet 
settled my motions, but believe I shall go into 
Staffordshire next week. Always direct to Gloucester 
Place, and pray let [me] hear from you. I will be a 
better child in future. My love to Lady Mary and 
Lady Harriet. Adieu. — Ever affectionately yours, 

L.S. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

D. p., 27th October 1803. 

My lady — I acknowledge I did not deserve to 
receive a letter from you, neither do / deserve the 
flings at my indifference, for insensible and indifferent 
/ am not, but indolent by nature, and, what you will be 
sorry to hear, I have been languid and ill in Devon- 
shire, and I have been riding on a pillion like an old 
woman, looking like Lady Mary Duncan, and verily I 
say unto thee wearing much such a wig, for the damp 
air of the sea took all the curl out of our grey hair, 
and it was even worse than a wig, which I had often 
resolved never to wear. N.B. When I make a resolu- 
tion I generally break it. A violent spasm in my 
chest whenever I attempted to walk, in any degree 
fast or uphill, made me resolve to begin riding double, 
as I am in love with Devon. The air is mild and 
delicious, the leaves beautiful, the country romantic, 
and the weather was fine. The hills, I acknowledge, 
are almost perpendicular. Dawlish, where I spent 
seven weeks, suited my taste perfectly; a village 
almost in the sea ; a great many trees, and the cliffs 
high and rugged ; the waves grand ; the inhabitants 
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harmless, civil peasants out of the reach of the con- 
tagion of London or a manufacturing town. The 
house where I was, not a common lodging house ; it 
belongs to a physician, a botanist, and stands in a 
garden on a high cliff, and the garden has shade in it, 
and curious shrubs and plants, about as large as Lady 
Lonsdale's, and though I could not walk, I could 
saunter about it, and sit in it, and listen to the dashing 
of the waves, and from it and my windows I could see 
line-of-battle ships going in and out of Torbay, and 
merchant ships going to the Exe, the river Exeter is 
on. Had I been well, I should have been too happy 
there. From the house I did not see the village; 
from the cliff I could see a part of it, and by a dear 
little door I could be in it in five minutes. It is not 
like a water-drinking place, and the society I had there 
I liked. First the Vicar, a plain, sensible, exemplary 
clergyman, the friend of his parishioners ; his wife, a 
goody gossip ; his daughter, a pretty, nice girl ; a 
Captain Schanck, an old sailor. We fought ships and 
fired guns in theory. His wife, a shrewd Scotchwoman, 
sister to the Master of the Rolls,^ and like him, though 
not so silent. His Honour talked to me, however, and 
what he says is worth hearing, for he is very, very 
clever, and he loves his mother, though she is old and 
vulgar, but not foolish, and his sister loves him with 
all her heart and soul. I liked her for loving her 
brother so well; she put me in mind of myself; and 
I was acquainted with a Dawlish squire, a worthy, 
decent, stupid man ; and Mr. Charles Hoare, who is a 

1 Sir William Grant 
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worthy, good-natured, civil man ; and his wife, who is 
very pretty and pleasant and sensible. Lord Ailesbury 
did all he could to make her dislike me and convince 
her I did not want her acquaintance or Miss Penny- 
man's, but somehow he did not succeed, and we 
parted very good friends. I believe the Vicar was my 
friend. They — Mr. and Mrs. Hoare — have built a 
house near Dawlish, the Pennymans a cottage. The 
eldest spoke with gratitude of Lady Macartney. The 
Bishop of Exeter came to see me. He is an amiable 
man. I saw him four or five times, and I went by water 
from Totness to Dartmouth. The banks of the Dart 
are beautiful ; Torbay is fine ; Berry Pomeroy Castle 
enchanting, and Plymouth the finest thing I have seen 
in or out of England ; Mount Edgecumbe Paradise. 
Powderham Castle is fine, but the furniture suits it as 
ill as its master does. I came here last night by 
Exeter, Taunton, Glastonbury, and Wells, and, alas ! 
by coming here I lose seeing my brother, but Lord 
Ailesbury wished to see Lord Bruce, ^ and I had not a 
word to say, for his son is as dear to him as my 
brother is to me, and Lord Bruce is not well — very 
nervous; the loss of his child has hurt him ex- 
cessively, entre nous soit dit. About a mile and a half 
from Dawlish there is a nice soft sand, a cliff where 
the French might land without danger to them. The 
camp is on the other side of the Exe, which is wide. 
There is a sloop-of-war there which can only go in and 
out at high water, and, I rather think, spring tides. 
The Devonshire coast is sadly unprotected; don't stare. 

^ His youngest daughter had died in June. 
VOL. Ill I 
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Even Plymouth is. It is not fair to repeat names, or 
say it, but those there are furious about it. I hear the 
same story of the Dorsetshire coast, and the Norfolk 
and Cornwall. When I was at Plymouth the General 
said he had only one good regiment, and that is now 
sent to Ireland. The Don, may God protect and 
guide him. The new appointment I think like Sir 

about, but for many reasons / am silent — it 

never will do. They have the sense to obtain a situa- 
tion, but not enough to retain it with advantage to 
others. The post, the post. Pray write to me soon. 



The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady 

Louisa Stuart 

Gloucester Place, 28th June 1804. 

My dear DUTCHESS— I hear you say that I 
have given you up, for which reason this letter shall 
go to you instead of Harriet, whose it should be if 
everybody had their right, as she wrote to me last. 
I confess I have been very abominable, and what is 
worse, I daresay I shall not mend. But perhaps we 
may meet and make friends in the autumn. In the 
meantime I have given under my fair hand a letter of 
recommendation addressed to you and dated, I think, 
last Sunday. It is to young Mr. Lygon, son of Mr. 
Lygon, the member for Worcestershire. His mother 
came up to me last week at the Dss. of Marlborough's 
breakfast at Sion, and asked it as a great favour, 
saying he had been in Scotland two years ago, was 
very fond of it, meant to go again this summer, 
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and had a very great desire to be admitted into the 
Dalkeith society. I could not refuse, for they were 
very civil to me when I was at Malvern in 97. I 
think I have heard the son reckoned a pretty young 
man ; he was a beautiful boy then, and has a great 
right to be handsome both on father's and mother's 
side. But his eldest sister, who must have the same 
claims to beauty, has altogether waved them, so 
that signifies nothing. Whatever be his outward 
appearance, if I were like Lady Mary Coke I should 
be all agog and up in arms for a match, and never 
forgive Harriet, Jane, and Car if they let him slip 
through their fingers. The old church at Great 
Malvern is paved with Lygon tombstones in sixteen 
hundreds and fifteen hundreds. So much for blood. 
As for what is more considered in these dirty days, 
the common speech of the country gave Mr. Lygon 
ten thousand a year when I made their acquaint- 
ance. Allowing for exaggeration on that head, he 
has had a trifling windfall since, being co-heir and 
sharer with the late Lady Andover in the personal 
property of Million-Jennings, by which he owned 
to a person I knew that he had cleared three 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds — at your 
service. 

The newspaper to-day says the French trials are 
over. Moreau and Jules acquitted, and Armand likely 
to be pardoned. I heard a most horrible story last 
night that quite disturbed my rest and haunted my 
imagination. My nephew Herbert, who has a great 
many foreign and diplomatiqtie acquaintance, told me 
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it was very certainly believed, not only by the emi- 
grants here, but by the foreign ministers, in short, as 
well known as a concealed mysterious transaction 
could be, that poor Pichegru suffered the most bar- 
barous tortures, but persisting in revealing nothing, 
expired under them, and another person was strangled 
and put in his place to hide his heroism and Buona- 
parte's savage cruelty. If this is really truth, one 
should be much afraid that those who are permitted 
to retain their lives have bought them very dear by a 
conduct exactly opposite. Indeed Moreau has ap- 
parently acted a cowardly part and crouched to obtain 
mercy. 

Since I began this I have heard that Lady Caro- 
line^ is brought to bed. Is it true.*^ The informa- 
tion comes through the hands oi Ruyschens; I don't 
know whether he is good authority. I should like to 
have it under the own hand of somebody or other at 
Dalkeith. I am beginning to shape my projects into 
some form, and believe I shall set out for Nuneham 
the end of next week or beginning of the following, 
and arrive at Bothwell about the middle of August. 
There Lady Lonsdale is to meet me, and we are to 
proceed together to Inverary and the Isle of Bute. I 
give you a short sketch of a plan which the weather 
and various other considerations may very probably 
defeat. 

I began this on Tuesday and lo ! here is Saturday 

^ Lady Caroline, third daughter of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, married in 
1803 Sir Charles Douglas of Kelhead, afterwards (1810) fifth Marquis of Queens- 
berry. She had eight daughters. 
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and it is not yet gone; therefore it will assuredly 
prove good for nothing, like a piece of work that is 
thrown about till it grows dirty and then one begins 
to hate the sight of it. But, however lame and im- 
perfect, it will prove my good intentions, and so it 
shall go. I heartily hope it will find you all well and 
comfortable. In case Lady Lonsdale's scheme and 
mine comes to anything, pray at what rate does one 
hire horses to go into the Highlands? I ought to 
know, for I did actually engage them when I was last 
at Bothwell, but I have forgot all about it. 

I mentioned Lady Mary Coke above. Poor woman ! 
I fancy it is a great chance whether you ever behold her 
again. I have not seen her a good while, but I hear 
from those who have that she looks very wretchedly 
and seems tottering and decrepit. Her existence is 
certainly not a happy one, so one should not be sorry 
when it terminates. 

I ought to make a great many excuses for such 
a slatternly sort of letter written by scraps, but I 
trust you will like it better than none. Adieu, dear 
Dutchess ! — Ever yours most afftely, L. Stuart. 

My sister Portarlington and her daughters are still 
in town. She desires her love to you. 

Nuneham, Monday, i6th July 1804. 

My dear DUTCHESS— I wish you joy most 
heartily of the event announced by your letter of the 
I ith, which I received yesterday. I don't at all wonder 
it was a hurried one.^ I see that RuyschenSy who pro- 

^ The birth of a daughter to Lady droline Douglas. 
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duced a son for Lady Caroline almost a month ago, 
and whose intelligence I had really believed, was fated 
to be in the wrong in every particular. I came to this 
place last Wednesday, after a series of little vexing, 
fretting incidents. I had fixed Saturday, then my 
maid was taken ill ; then I fixed Monday, then she 
was ill again. At last I set out Tuesday ; it rained as 
if heaven and earth were coming together, and before 
I got to Hounslow I was agreeably surprised to find 
the wet came through my landaulet. On enquiry 
whether certain precautions had been taken, about 
which I had been preaching for two months both to 
my servant and the coachmaker, I found everybody 
stared and nobody had thought but that somebody else 
wouldy to be sure, have taken care. Then indeed the 
Campbell blood did boil over ; I was in a Mary-Coke- 
like passion, and I verily believe that ferment saved 
me from catching the cold that otherwise was certainly 
my due. For thus we went on all day, soaking like a 
spunge, and I set up for the night at an inn a few 
miles from hence, because I could not come to a civil 
house in such a condition, being fairly wet through 
my riding habit. My maid escaped rather better, 
though, as she was before an invalid, and is always 
but a poor sickly composition, it might as well have 
been the death of her as not. I could have eat' a 
piece of a roasted coachmaker (as Lady Caroline once 
said) very heartily, and have not lost my appetite for 
it yet. For you must know this is a new carriage, 
and I have just had the pleasure of paying the first 
year's hire, fourteen guineas a year more than the old 
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one, with squabs and trunks and heaven knows what ; 
in all about seventy pounds. This might put one in 
a passion, if one were not the least akin to John, Duke 
of Argyll, either in blood or spirit. 

After such a day's journey you will not wonder if my 
courage and desire of seeking adventures should be a 
little cooled. At the time I almost forswore travelling, 
and the security of my vehicle must be well ascertained 
before I venture forth again. I am very uncertain 
whether I shall arrive at Bothwell the 20th of August, 
or not till the middle of September. I now believe 
the last the most likely, as I have measures to keep 
with York Races, and must either be at a given spot 
before them, or not till after they are over; and I 
have been so delayed and delayed that I begin to 
think I cannot bring the former to bear. We are 
talking of invasion again, I hear. All one's plans 
must be sauf le respect of that, God knows ! Woron- 
zow sent a Russian Countess hither the other day. 
She had been but three weeks in England and was 
come from Paris, where, she said, the moment you 
named Emperor Napoleon or Empress Josephine or 
the rest to anybody in any rank of life, or the moment 
they called them by those titles themselves, they 
regularly burst out a-laughing — ''Sa Majestd Impdri- 
ale et puis de rire'' A little sucking secretary of 
Woronzow's (if not a near relatiouy for he was very 
like him), who attended her, talked to Lord Harcourt 
as if they were in hourly expectation of what he called 
good news from his court, meaning that Russia was 
going to take part with us. I am not sure that will 
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be good, for our alliances bear heavy on our own 
pockets, and commonly have no other effect. All the 
gossips, male and female, young and old, have been 
up in arms about Lord Moira and Lady Loudoun ; 
with their usual good-nature and respect to truth, all 
the women declare him sixty years old (N.B. I am 
sadly afraid he is about my age) and all the young 
men pronounce her the ugliest dowdy that ever was 
seen. Which charitable sentences cannot be at all 
biassed by envy or disappointment, by the thought 
that either he or she might as well have fallen to my 
share, or my daughter's, or niece's, or brother's, or 
bottle companion's, or club friend's. 

They have eclipsed Lord and Lady Hinchinbroke 
entirely, though these last came in for a coup de griffe 
or two. Some time ago I heard some young ladies 
discuss what could possess the latter to marry the 
former, the worst match in England, ugly and cross 
and foolish and poor. What could she mean by it ! 
for she could not possibly like him, which is a 
point one person can always perfectly decide for 
another. I am apt to moralise and anticipate on these 
occasions, and when a little sly fling comes out of a 
pretty young mouth, ''vastly good-humoured^' to look a 
few years forward and see the future Lady Greenwich 
—I beg pardon. 

After the deluge which fell for my particular sins 
we have again got fine warm weather, which I enjoy 
among the roses and honeysuckles here, and the 
thrushes sing like mad. Adieu ! my dear Dutchess. 
— Ever affectionately yours, L. S. 
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PS. — I have just found out that I ought to thank 
you for your former letter of the 4th. If Lady Home 
should be at Moffat when I pass by, I may see her. 
My sister P. is just now visiting Lady Carhampton in 
Surrey. She talks of going to Tunbridge. 



The autumn of 1804 finds Lady Louisa established 
again at Bothwell Castle with Lord and Lady Douglas. 
Jane, his only daughter by his first marriage, was just engaged 
to Lord Montagu (second son of the Duke of Buccleuch), 
who had succeeded to the Barony of Montagu on the death 
of his maternal grandfather, the Duke of Montagu. It will 
be remembered that Lord Douglas's first wife, Lucy (only 
daughter of the second Duke of Montrose), was a great friend 
of Lady Frances Scott, afterwards Lord Douglas's second 
wife ; hence Lady Louisa's pleasure at the gratification Lady 
Douglas must feel at Lady Lucy's daughter making so 
suitable a marriage. Lady Portarlington, after a year's stay 
in England, had just returned to her home in Ireland. 

Lady Portarlington from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Bothwell Castle, Thursday, 20th September 1804. 

My dearest Caroline— i was delighted to 

receive your letter yesterday, having remarked that 
the wind was very high and, as I thought, contrary to 
your passage just about the time when Lady Macartney 
wrote me word you would be likely to cross the sea, 
which, however, I find you must have done yesterday 
se*nnight, the day I left Rokeby, and then it was very 
calm. It is now blowing an equinoctial gale, so I am 
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glad you are safe on the other side of the water, and 
certainly all your reasons for going appear (when one 
is out of an immediate fright about the French, etc.) 
very good ones ; for until you can so arrange things 
as to be sure of payment, you cannot be comfortable 
elsewhere ; but I heartily wish that were done before 
your son forms other connexions, which you must one 
day expect, and perhaps even desire, he should do. 
They are all very happy with their match here. Jane 
and Car were away when we came, and only returned 
yesterday. The former vows solemnly to me that it 
was as much a surprise upon her as upon everybody 
else, and she cannot yet conceive how he can like such 
a stupid thing as she is, in which she is perfectly sincere, 
for nobody ever had such an humble opinion of herself. 
All that provokes me is that the praters and gossips 
will be so satisfied and think themselves so wise, for 
they spread a story long ago that all her illness was 
owing to a desperate passion for him, and now they 
will be quite sure they were right, though a passion 
is no part of her composition, and I dare swear the 
day he proposed to her she loved his sister Harriet or 
Lady Mary much better than she did him, tho* always 
used to think of him as a brother. She seems pleased 
and enlivened however, and quite melts when she 
talks of the Duke and Dutchess's kindness to her and 
the joy they showed on the occasion. As for Lady 
Douglas, I suppose it is exactly the thing on earth 
that could have given her most satisfaction, feeling 
that if Lady Lucy could look up she must be so well 
content with her whole care of her daughter and the 
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event it has led to. I find not one of the family had 
the least suspicion of Lord Montagu's intentions. He 
came here for two or three days with Charles Douglas, 
and when he went away left a letter for Lady Harriet, 
desiring her to give one he enclosed to Jane when 
alone, and to be assured he would not ask her to do 
anything improper. In the letter he told Jane he had 
entrusted nobody, but had had such a wish in his heart 
almost ever since he could remember, which, to be sure, 
was very flattering. It is all very lucky, for she is so 
wedded to the ways of the family that I hardly think 
she would have brought herself to marry anybody 
else, and indeed she never made any acquaintance 
with anybody else, so that I used in my own mind 
to set her down for an old maid, to say the truth, 
thinking no more of him than I did of one of her 
brothers. 

I told you I left Rokeby on Wednesday, and I 
meant to sleep that night at Carlisle, the next at 
Moffat, and the third day be here, but very unluckily 
near Penrith whom should I meet but Lady Lonsdale 
and Lady Lowther ^ in a sociable, and they seized on 
me and dragged me away to Lowther. I was horribly 
provoked and cross, for the house was full of people I 
did not know ; the weather was just changing, so I 
could see nothing, and it only delayed my journey and 
forced me to sleep in two Scotch inns instead of one ; 
but what was worse than all, behold the feathers of 
the bed (a fine new one) stunk so vilely that I could 

^ Augusta Fane, wife of Sir William Lowther, who succeeded as Viscount 
Lowther on the death of Lord Lonsdale thb year. 
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have cried at going into it — never closed my eyes, and 
arose in a fever. I left Lowther after breakfast, so 
did Lady Lonsdale, but she went to make the Baroness 
of Carlisle and Lady Anne Vernon a visit at Rose 
Castle. I pursued my way to Gretna Green, where I 
was agreeably surprised to find a remarkably neat 
good inn, for the accommodation of the ladies and gentle- 
men who visit the blacksmith, I suppose. The next 
day I could get no farther than to Douglas Mill,^ one 
and twenty miles from hence, and close to Douglas 
Castle, but there too I really found a very good supper 
and a very clean bed. Lady Lonsdale was not very 
long after me. She arrived here on Saturday evening, 
and I only the same morning. She and I are now 
about to set out on a fortnight's expedition into the 
Highlands. We begin with the Duke of Montrose's 
Buchanan, which, by the bye, is not in the Highlands, 
but near Loch Lomond, and after staying long enough 
there to see that lake, we proceed along the side of it 
to Inverary, the Duke of Argyll's,^ which I have always 
longed to see and almost despaired of, he, poor man, 
being so very far advanced in age, and his death will 
break up the whole comfort, if not being, of the family, 
which is a thousand pities, because Lord Lome has a 
thousand pleasing qualities and seems as if he had the 
seeds of good in him, but between his attachment to 
Lady William Russell and his madness for deep play, 

^ A posting inn, now pulled down. He married in 1810 Lady Giroline 

2 John, fifth Duke of Argyll, died Villiers, daughter of George, fourth 

in May 1806, and was succeeded by his Earl of Jersey, she haying divorced 

son, Lord Lome, who inherited from her husband, Lord Anglesea. 
his mother the Barony of Hamilton. 
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all are of no avail. He does not marry, and he will 
ruin himself and every one belonging to him. Lady 
Lonsdale has nearly given up her scheme of going to 
the Isle of Bute, which I am glad of, for we could not 
do everything so late in the year, and if ever I go 
there, I would rather do it alone than with her. . . . 



Bothwell Castle, 5th October 1804. 

My dearest Caroline— I received your 
letter of Sept. the 24th last week at Inverary Castle, 
and was quite delighted with its chearfulness, and 
with your account of the affectionate reception you 
met with from the tenantry. On my part, I have 
been wandering on the face of the earth (and water) 
for a fortnight past, and now shall sit down and give 
you an account of my adventures. Lady Lonsdale 
and I hired horses at Glasgow (for there are no post- 
horses in the Highlands), and set out on Saturday the 
22nd in my chaise, with her maid and my man. It 
rained torrents, so while we were at Glasgow we 
could not stir out of the shop where we first landed, 
and the same bad weather pursued us all along the 
beautiful road by the side of the Clyde to Dumbarton. 
Then it cleared up, but remained blowing and dis- 
agreeably cold for two days. We reached Buchanan 
(the Duke of Montrose's) by dinner-time. Lady 
Douglas and Fanny ^ were there before us. It was 
one-and- twenty years since I had been there, and the 
place has been in that time, I will not say improved, 

^ Lady Douglas's daughter, afterwards Mrs. Moray Stirling of Abercaimey. 
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but created. There was nothing to begin with but a 
few good trees and a wretched old house, to which the 
Duke has added wings, meaning some day or other to 
pull down the old part and connect them by a new 
building. His plantations are immense, and his 
shrubberies, gardens, farmyards, piggeries, etc. etc., are 
all in the nicest order. But the house stands in the 
middle of a large plain, and though but three miles 
from Loch Lomond, all is such a dead flat, that you 
catch a view of the lake only from one single window 
in my bedchamber, which to me was quite tantalizing, 
and as my two legs will carry me any day in the week 
to just as neat places in the Edgware Road, I grudged 
a little the time we stayed there. However, after re- 
connoitring all this on Sunday, the Dutchess ^ carried 
us on Monday along the side of the lake, and Tuesday 
upon it, and on Wednesday we left Buchanan, nothing 
loth. The Dutchess is, I believe, really a most respect- 
able character, but has a coldness of manner and a 
constant reserve that chills you ; and he, now the fine 
man is worn off, remains only dull and rather pompous, 
so the weight of their society equals that of {entre 
nous) my friends the Nisbets, and the evenings were 
so long, so long, that I wanted to go to bed and have 
done with it at ten o'clock, the children, the gover- 
ness (a little lively French girl), and everything else 
in such order that it sunk one's spirits, and even in our 
parties to see things, between the Dutchess's silence 
and our good sister's no silence, one could not enjoy 
romantic scenery in the least comfort. Well, on Wed- 

^ The Duchess was a daughter of George, fourth Duke of Manchester. 
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nesday we were to decamp, and go on the other side 
of the lake to Luss, and then proceed to Arrochar, a 
single house, the road to which, and its awfully wild 
situation. Lady Douglas had charged us particularly to 
observe. She had also told us that possibly they 
would offer us their horses to go up to Rowardennan 
(the place to which the Dutchess had already carried us 
on their side of the lake), and then ferry over and have 
our own to meet us, but we had much better not 
accept this, because we should just lose seeing the 
prettiest part of the road. They made us no such 
offer, however, but only advised us to go that way as 
much the shortest, so Lady Lonsdale calls to me 
across the breakfast table, " Oh, do you know, here is 
the Dutchess, who says we are quite wrong ; we ought 
to go to Rowardennan and ferry over, and we shall 
save several miles by it,** just as if she had not heard 
Lady Douglas as well as I, or was in a hurry to travel 
post to some particular place, instead of wanting to see 
the country, and going for that very purpose. I was 
quite confounded, and began stammering a remon- 
strance. '*0h, but the Dutchess says so and so." 
I remonstrated on, for besides that it was pretty 
provoking to let the first person you met persuade 
you to let alone seeing what you were paying above 
two guineas a day for horses on purpose to see, some 
of the native visitors had happened to tell me that 
the ferry was a very bad one, and hardly ever used for 
horses and carriages, and you know I have some 
reason to remember an unsafe ferry, so I could not 
give up that point, and the Duke (who, I suppose, 
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thought me very cross and obstinate) said, laughing, 
'*Well, I see Lady Louisa has settled in her own 
mind that she will not go by Rowardennan, so we need 
talk no more about it." This ended he begins, ** Well, 
if you go by Luss, you ought to see Dr. Stewart, the 
minister of Luss ; he travelled with your eldest brother 
to the Hebrides, and he will be so glad to see you and 
go with you to the Islands, etc." I was going to 
answer that we should have no time, meaning to reach 
Arrochar by daylight, but Lady Lonsdale accepted 
the offer of being recommended to Dr. S., so I could 
not contradict her. When lo ! says a Mr. and Mrs. 
Colquhoun (pronounce Cohoon), who had come the 
day before, and whose house was at Luss, " Dr. 
Stewart is absent at present." Thank heaven, thought 
I ; but Lady Lonsdale was so sorry that I s^X. frying 
because I felt it was next to impossible that these 
people should not offer to go home and receive us 
themselves, and she asked them so many questions, 
that so, in short, they did ; she apologized, from seeing 
me look in despair, but at last the Duke whispered 
we should affront them, and so we were in for it. 
When we arrived at the Leven, the river which is the 
outlet of Loch Lomond into the Clyde and sea, we 
found a ferry to be crossed there. We went over in a 
separate boat, and we found the carriage and horses 
were to cross separately, and a very slow, awkward 
business it was, but two carriages and two pair of 
horses just doubled the time, and thus our being in 
their company dawdled away three-quarters of an hour 
we might have been going on to Luss. When we 
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got into the carriage again, I besought her to bid the 
driver come for us when he had rested his horses at 
Luss, and say then we must go. This she promised, 
but finding the wife and daughter pretty genteelish 
sort of Englishwomen (who wore rouge), got so well 
acquainted, and talked so fast, and settled herself so 
comfortably, that there was literally no getting her 
away; and after playing at visiting and dining in a 
room hot enough for a furnace, she let the horses wait 
a full hour and a quarter at the door, and we at last 
set out after sunset to go a stage that took up three 
hours at a foot's pace, exactly losing the most beautiful 
part of the road, and had the night proved cloudy, 
risking our necks over the precipices, for there was no 
moon. We arrived at Arrochar (whose romantic 
situation the Douglases had rung in my ears for a 
week) in the dark, and we left it next morning in a 
thick fog. To be sure, I did vow to myself never to 
go a-rambling again with a companion of so very 
different a humour. I am ashamed to remember now 
how angry and sulky I felt at being so tantalized. . . . 
The day, Wednesday the 20th, was so beautifully fine, 
and the evening so delicious, that it was doubly 
provoking to have it thus thrown away. To be sure 
Mrs. Colquhoun carried us to an island we had not 
seen before, but we could have gone just as well from 
the inn, and spent double the time on the water, if we 
had not been tied to their company and obliged to go 
back and sit in a parlour of ten feet square to be civil ; 
and the beauty of the whole was that they had not 
intended going home that day, were forced to send a 

VOL. Ill K 
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servant on to have preparations made for our enter- 
tainment, and, in short, were just as much put out of 
their way as I was out of mine, but thought (with some 
justice) that Lady Lonsdale had given such broad 
hints for an invitation, they could not help themselves. 
To have done with my grievances, the road from the 
invisible Arrochar goes through Glencroe, a famous 
pass in the Highlands, one of the most awful rocky 
scenes I ever beheld, but when you come down to 
Inverary all is beauty as well as grandeur. It certainly 
is the finest place I ever saw in my life and has 
no fault excepting that the hill you see immediately 
across the lake from the house is too bare and of too 
even and dull a line for beauty, and that the house 
itself is not a pile of building sufficiently large to suit 
the immense scale of everything else. The lake Loch 
Fyne is salt water, an arm of the sea, and not a 
hundred yards from the house. In one side the 
pretty white town projects into it and forms a bay. 
In the other, an immense rocky hill rises, covered with 
wood almost to the summit, on which stands a watch- 
tower. But description is vain — one should give a 
catalogue. You see at once a range of woody hills, 
I daresay several miles in extent, with mountains 
rising over them. You have the lake before you and 
a rapid river falling into it, a beautiful lawn scattered 
with very fine single trees, three or four handsome 
bridges, the town, church, etc., an avenue of fine old 
beech trees, above a mile long, another river, which 
issues from a freshwater lake in a woody valley that 
would alone make a very fine place. But I suppose 
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one might pass half a year there and every day see 
something new, and we only stayed five days. I 
liked the people very much as well as the place ; in 
every respect it was the reverse of Buchanan, and a 
little in the Castle Rack-rent style. The Duke is 
eighty-three and a charming old man, with all his facul- 
ties, but of course not very attentive to his household 
concerns, though very much so to his farm and estate. 
Lady Augusta is dejected and indolent and will not 
take the management of anything. Lady Charlotte is 
the younger sister and only a visitor, so feels she must 
not. meddle. Therefore the servants do exactly what 
they think proper, and it is Confusion Castle with a 
witness, as nobody willingly troubles the good old Duke 
with complaints, and when his back is turned it is well if 
anybody will answer a bell or bring a single thing you 
want. The dinner is also abominably dressed, but 
nobody cares. Sometimes Lord Lome goes into the 
kitchen and bustles to get the potatoes well boiled, 
but he relapses into indolence and the next day 'tis 
just the same. By the bye, he is a most pleasant 
engaging sort of being. How very provoking he did 
not choose to find out he could love Lady Charlotte 
Villiers^ and marry her, as he certainly might have 
done if he pleased. Now I fear between Lady William 
Russell and the gaming table, whenever the Duke dies 
there will be an end of this fine place and of every 
comfort to the family. Lady Charlotte is a sweet 
creature and her character as well as her beauty 
improves upon a nearer view. I wish she were better 

^ Lady Charlotte Villiers married Lord William Russell, and died in 1808. 
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bestowed than on that great fellow her husband,^ but 
she loves him tenderly and he is after his fashion 
fond of her. This is Saturday. The post-time has 
overtaken me and I must conclude in haste. We 
returned here Thursday night and at present we are 
the only company. God bless you and so I finish. 

Bothwell Castle, 21st October 1804. 

My dearest CAROLINE— You say my letter 
made you laugh — yours has almost made me cry. I am 
very sorry indeed to hear you are likely to lose your old 
friend Lord De Vesci,^ and have the loss aggravated 
by the affecting circumstances you describe of having 
seen him so lately in a chearful party, heard him 
complain, and thought lightly of it, etc. etc. etc. It 
does indeed seem strange they do not send to Dublin 
for the best advice. I shall be anxious to hear from 
you again and cannot help hoping he may yet be 
spared for this time, tho' whether one ought to wish 
that I hardly know, as that malady is apt to leave 
both body and mind in a most miserable state and 
bring on a thousand nameless complaints which make 
life rather a burden than a blessing. I heard from 
Lady Macartney that Henry * was arrived at Ports- 
mouth before I got your letter, but he was not yet 
come to London. I have been expecting every day 
since to hear her account of him. I should hope it 
will certainly be in his power to go over and see you 

^ Lady Charlotte Campbell married ' Thomas, first Viscount De Vesci, 

Colonel Campbell of Shawfield. See died 13th October 1804. 
antCf p. 86. ^ Lady Portarlington's second son. 
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comfortably, and then you must get him made a 
Lieutenant and well placed and the drudgery of his 
profession being over, the enjoyment may commence. 
I think Lady Stuart ^ mentioned to me that John wrote 
word he was quite shot up into a man, but indeed so he 
ought to be at eighteen. 

You must be content with a dull and languid letter 
from me this time — I am not in writing trim. The 
weather not being very good just after I and Lady 
Lonsdale returned from our travels, I stayed lazily at 
home for two or three days, and the consequence was 
that the first time I went out I caught a most violent 
cold that quite knocked me down at once, and I kept 
my room for above a week ; it is going off now, but 
not very kindly, for it has left me very low and nervous 
and disinclined to eating, and if I drink a glass of wine 
I cough and get the headache again. By the bye, 
you have never said a syllable about my namesake's ^ 
cough, headache, languor and deafness. Did these 
all prove neither more nor less than the Maladie du 
paySy and vanish the moment she set her foot upon 
Irish ground.'^ If they did, it is a fine thing to know 
one's remedy. Many husbands and fathers find the 
London air the salutary one whatever ails a lady and 
would be surprised to hear of an illness cured by the 
country. Lady Lonsdale went from hence last Thurs- 
day (this is Sunday), first to Lanark to see the falls 
of Clyde, for which she had a sad wet day, then to 

* Widow of their brother, Sir * Her niece and god-daughter, Lady 

Charles Stuart, K.C.B., who died at Louisa Dawson, afterwards married to 
Richmond in 1 80 1. the Rev. W. Davenport-Bromley of 

Ba^nton, 
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Edinburgh. She was to stay there a night, then go to 
Dalkeith for two days, then to Lord Haddington's. 
I wonder she liked going to Dalkeith, knowing the 
young people and the Duke so little. The Dutchess 
is in England visiting Lady Mary Stopford, and only 
Lady Dalkeith and Lady Caroline Douglas ^ inmates 
of the house. Lord Montagu, Charles Douglas and 
an officer, aide-de-camp to Sir James St. Clair, came 
down Thursday, and are gone again to-day, and 
there is a Colonel Ponsonby here for two days, Mr. 
Ponsonby's second son, a very well-looking man, and 
agreeable in his manners. He commands a regiment 
at Leith barracks, of which there is one troop at 
Hamilton. We expect the Dutchess of Montrose 
for a couple of days to-morrow. When the Dutchess 
of Buccleuch and Harriet return home, I suppose they 
will all soon repair hither to tie the knot and take 
away our young lady, whom I shall be sorry to lose, 
for one. Though too still to be much marked in society, 
she is very comfortable to live with, and, besides, she 
has always been very affectionate to me, which goes 
for a good deal, you know. They are to take a house 
for themselves, I find, near the regiment, Dalkeith 
being already so crammed with families and children, 
there is no room for any more couples. I daresay 
Lady Caroline Douglas and Sir Charles will live there 
till ' Old Q.' dies,^ and that seems to be at a greater 
distance than ever, as you say people who live only to 

^ Daughter of Henry, Duke of Douglas, afterwards Marquis of Queens- 
Buccleuch, and wife of Sir Charles berry. 

s ' Old Q.' did at last die in iSio. 
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plague others appear immortal. This is all at this 
present writing, so good-bye ! — Yours, L. S. 



The ensuing letters give an idea of the trouble which 
had to be taken by the relations of young men wanting to 
go into any particular branch of the army, or even to get 
promotion after service, in their own regiments, everything 
having to be secured by favour. Lord Dorchester, the un- 
married cousin, who lived with his maiden sister at Came 
and Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, always continued the 
quasi-paternal interest taken by his father in the young 
Dawsons and had apparently been using his influence to 
procure advancement for the eldest son. 

Lord Nelson's victory, alluded to by Lord Dorchester, 
was only an idle rumour, as he was at this time (July 1805) 
on his return home to recruit his health, and had left Sir 
Robert Calder in command off Cape Finisterre, where the 
disputed victory of Ferrolles had occurred (23rd July), the 
news of which however could hardly have reached England 
yet. Nelson was only allowed a short holiday, when he 
was called upon to take command of a large force sent to 
join the fleet under Admiral Collingwood, and he set sail 
from Plymouth on board the Victory 14th September 1805. 

Lord Portarlington from Lord Dorchester^ 

Friday, 26th July 1805. 

My dear PORT— I write to you from Weymouth 
with bad implements, but as you reproach me for my 
silence, I take the first leisure moment I have. My 
silence, I must add, was owing to my expectation of 
seeing you in this country, which young Parnell con- 

1 This letter and several others used in this volume were kindly lent by Lady 
Evelyn Sutton. 
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stantly encouraged while I was in town. If the delay 
in your promotion falls in with your plans, it is well ; 
but I confess to you I am mortified at the neglect 
after such fair promises, and I will take some oppor- 
tunity of expressing as much on my own account 
without implicating you. I beg you will assure Lord 
and Lady Cathcart of my best and warmest wishes, 
and they will rejoice to hear what follows from this 
place in spite of this paltry paper. I never saw the 
King in better health or in better temper of mind, and 
I came here this morning for the third time since 
their Majesties have been at Weymouth under some 
anxiety to know Phipps's opinion, who had made his 
visit here the beginning of this week, and I find from 
the King himself this morning that he (Phipps) does 
not hesitate to say that he has the greatest hopes of 
His Majesty's recovering his sight without an opera- 
tion. The eyes, and particularly the left eye, was 
inflamed some days back, and this is the second in- 
stance within a twelvemonth of his knowing an inflam- 
mation to have taken off the humour which occasions 
the cataract : Lord Melbourne was the other instance. 
The Duke of Cumberland has seen a letter, and the 
King too this morning, from an officer on board the 
Channel fleet, giving an account of a victory by Nelson 
over the French, but there is no other intelligence of 
the sort, and this, imperfect in its particulars, must 
wait a confirmation. If it be true, as is likely, and 
God send it may, you will have a confirmation by the 
time this reaches you. The Queen and Princesses 
are remarkably well and chearfull, and are all at this 
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moment sailing deliciously in the bay. Lord Hertford 
is here, and old Lord Coventry very handsomely for 
the purpose ot communicating something relative to 
his own eyes. Lord Chesterfield is expected to- 
morrow; his children are come. You know Taylor 
that was about the Duke of York is here as private 
secretary to His Majesty. We have a large en- 
campment here, between seven and eight thousand 
men. Lionel and my sister are at Malvern. Adieu, 
my dear Port. — Yours most affectionately, 

Dorchester. 
(Answered the 19th August from Camp.) 

James Stuart from Lady Macartney 

Chiswick, June [1805]. 

My dear BROTHER— In consequence of our 
conversation the last time you were here, and you 
and Lord Lovaine appearing so much to disapprove 
William Dawson's having been placed in the Guards 
and that George had not been sent abroad, I am 
extremely desirous of explaining to you both that it 
was not the fault either of Lady Portarlingtonor me 
that these young men were not put in the situations 
which we, as well as you, wished them to be in. 

To begin my story, upon seeing my sister ex- 
tremely anxious for the promotion of her sons already 
in the army, and wishing to obtain a commission for 
William, which she repeatedly told me it was not in 
her power to purchase, I took the liberty of writing to 
ask the protection of the Prince for my nephew, 
mentioning the above circumstances. He very soon 
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sent Lord Hertford here, with many gracious ex- 
pressions of favour, and that he would immediately 
place my youngest nephew in his own regiment, 
desiring also that I would let him know in what 
regiment and what rank my other nephews were. 
Upon communicating this to Lady Portarlington, she 
appeared to think it would be impossible for her to 
support William in such an expensive regiment, and 
wished I would try, through Lord Hertford, to hint to 
the Prince that we must decline this honour and that 
a more humble appointment would better suit the 
circumstances of her son. I therefore wrote a letter, 
and with as much delicacy as I could, explained our 
reasons for presuming to refuse what the Prince had 
offered for William, then said I knew for George it 
was my sister's earnest desire, as well as his own, that 
he might be exchanged into some regiment serving in 
Portugal and put upon the staff there. This letter I 
carried to Lord Hertford, and had a long conversation 
with him upon the subject, repeatedly told him that 
what Lady Portarlington wanted for William was a 
commission in the Foot, when he was likely soon to 
enter upon active service. Lord Hertford promised 
to show this letter to the Prince and to mention al* 
I had said to him, and I heard from him afterwards 
that His Royal Highness, still very gracious, was 
sorry the appointment he had thought of for William 
would not suit, but hoped soon to be able to name 
some other that would be acceptable, and a few days 
after sent me word he (William) was appointed to a 
commission in the First Foot Guards. How could I 
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possibly have foreseen or thought of this, after all the 
representations I had made to Lord Hertford and re- 
quested him to lay before the Prince? In about a 
week from that time George and Mr. Parnell came 
here to tell me that Lord Hertford had been with the 
latter to say it was the desire of the Prince I should 
be informed he had tried to get George exchanged 
into a regiment serving abroad, but found it so difficult 
he was afraid he must give it up, and in that case 
wished I would let him know how he might other- 
wise gratify George. I then begged that George and 
Mr. Parnell would wait upon Lord Hertford the next 
day with all possible acknowledgements to the Prince 
on my part, and ask Lord Hertford to propose to His 
Royal Highness to give George a Company. George 
remarked that day he came to me, that he had already 
got his wish of being upon the staff, as General 
Archdale had written to offer this to him, and I really 
much fear either that he or Mr. Parnell told this to 
Lord Hertford and forgot to say anything of the 
Company, or that Lord Hertford neglected to repeat it 
to the Prince, as I never heard more from him upon 
the subject. Now, my dear brother, let me inform 
you that Lord Moira being a very old friend of mine, 
and often having assisted me in business at the 
different periods when poor Lord Macartney was 
engaged in difficulties abroad, I wrote to him soon 
after I had sent my first letter to the Prince, request- 
ing his good offices with His Royal Highness and 
that he would point out what would be best for my 
nephews, and I received the kindest and most friendW 
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answer imaginable saying I might depend upon all 
this when he came to town. After I had refused 
the first offer for William, I addressed him again, 
mentioning the circumstances which had induced me 
to do so, upon which Lord Moira expressed himself 
as if he was afraid I might have offended, said that 
the only line for me then to pursue was to wait 
with patience the Prince's determination, and to 
acquiesce with thankfulness in whatever that might 
be, and he added, lest I should have no other Royal 
offer, he would keep an Ensigncy in his regiment open 
for William. Could anything be more friendly ? 

I shall really be extremely obliged to you, my dear 
brother, if you will show this letter to Lord Lovaine, 
because I really do wish that you should all be 
acquainted with my part of this transaction, for not 
only I thought you and Lord Lovaine seemed inclined 
to censure what I had done, for your daughter Mary 
came to me before she went to Scotland and said it 
had altogether been very ill arranged and that I ought 
to have taken advice. Now, when I first applied for 
the protection of the Prince, could I have dictated to 
him what he was to bestow, and after I had refused 
his first offer could I possibly decline the second.^ 
The misfortune was Lord Hertford's being employed. 
He is a very good-natured, friendly man, but un- 
accustomed to business, particularly military business, 
and indolent to a terrible degree ; this made him go 
to Mr. Parnell when the Prince desired him a second 
time to come to me. — Yours most affectionately, 

J. Macartney. 
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Lady Harriet Hobart, mentioned below, was daughter of 
John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, Viceroy of Ireland 
during his daughter's and Lady Ailesbury's girlhood. Lady 
Harriet married first Armar, first Earl of Belmore, which 
marriage was dissolved by Parliament, and secondly, William, 
sixth Marquis of Lothian. She had just died 14th July. 
Lord Lothian married afterwards (ist December 1806) 
Harriet, daughter of Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

4th August [1805]. 

My dear friend— You judge right when you 
think poor Harriet's fate came very much apropos to 
Crazy Jane, whose nerves were worse than when you 
saw her last — a continuation of anxiety had worn them 
down ; rest and quiet were very requisite, but till now 
the opportunity did not avail and no apparent benefit 
can be perceptible for some time. However, great 
solitude requires no exertion and gives nature time to 
recover both body and mind and is ^pleasant remedy 
when one is heartsore. The accounts of Mrs. Smith ^ 
are really satisfactory and a great relief to my mind. 
My observations when I saw her last, gave me much 
consolation. I dreaded the last blow quite oversetting 
^r delicate frame; but I had the pleasure to see it 
borne with great calmness and fortitude, and the most 
dreadful resignation — guile angelick. I loved her better 
than ever, and said to myself, " You have had your 
portion of sorrow, but a good conscience and a good 
temper has sweetened the bitter potion." God grant 

^ Mrs. Smith must have been the name, or nickname, of some near relation of 
Lady Lothian. 
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that what we considered a sad calamity may be the 
mercy of Providence to work good ultimately and that 
a good many happy days may still be enjoyed. I 
think her bodily strength not being impaired by this 
last affliction is a just foundation for hope. I have the 
rheumatism in both feet and both hands, not bad in 
the right hand, horrid bad in the left, which has 
contributed to retard the advantages of country air, 
and sitting in one's arm-chair thinking of recent scenes 
of anxiety and vexation, and then changing one's 
thoughts to the unhappy fate of the companion of 
one's youthful and happy days, does not exhilarate the 
spirits. The good, the excellent, the virtuous have 
their trials, their sorrows ; well may one expect that 
those who unfortunately have swerved should have 
their punishment in this world. May poor Harriet's 
cease here, and may she find that repose and happiness 
she vainly sought for here. Her heart was not bad, 
her head was ill-regulated, and, to use 2ifine word and 
a long one, her ideas were sophisticated by all the 
French trash she read and heard — her pride was just, 
melancholy so, and her passions were vehement and 
imperious. In her infancy all that is good and re- 
quisite in education was forgot, and accomplishments 
supplied their place. At nineteen she was sent adrift 
to France. Oh ! one may pity her fall, and be thank- 
ful that it was not one's fate to encounter such severe 
trials. I am heartily glad she is at rest. There was 
no happiness in this world for her — no, none ; but I 
cannot help thinking of the words she said, of her gay 
hopes five or six and twenty years ago. I am not 
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addicted to superstition, but now I cannot help think- 
ing of a Jesuit who at that time told Harriet, Selina,^ 
and me our fortune. He said Selina would marry the 
first and have nothing remarkable in her fate ; Harriet 
would marry the next — no happiness for her, all was 
black in her fate. He told us, for her he would not 
tell, that sad misfortunes awaited Harriet — better 
she had never been born. As for me, I should marry 
the last, a person about a Court, and belong to one 
myself, and one a great way off. I well remember poor 
Harriet sneered at my fortune, and observed it was 
more probable she should marry the courtier, though 
the prediction of his being old she should like to dis- 
pense with. The Jesuit was not an inferior of that 
order probably, as he was very gentlemanlike in his 
manners and very learned besides, knowing many 
modern languages, speaking them all well. Why he 
came to Ireland he knew ; nobody there appeared to 
know ; probably he had flown for some misconduct or 
had some secret mission, and why he amused himself 
telling three girls their fortune I cannot guess. How- 
ever, I suspect that he extracted the fortune from his 
penetration and observation on our different turns and 
tempers, and knew something of our connections, and 
that he was no common conjuror, or uncommon one, 
endowed with foreknowledge of futurity. His appar- 
ent occupation was being a language master. You 
see Harriet is uppermost in my thoughts, being easier 
in my mind about the great burthen which has harassed 

^ Lady Ailesbury*s next sister Selina, who married George, Earl of Granard, 
and Lady Harriet Hobart, mentioned above. 
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me so much. I trust in God that what I considered 
at first as a knockdown blow is a means of a merciful 
Providence to do much good in other respects, and 
that all will end well, only we must have a little 
patience and some time. By the bye, the account of 
Mrs. Smith's deafness is almost the truth ; the nervous 
irritation is diminished, gone when not called forth 
by any considerable event ; however, infinitely better 
even then. Don't mention this where you are^ or 
indeed elsewhere, and burn this letter as soon as you 
have read it over twice, for I doubt your comprehending 
it the first time. I have the rheumatism and I am 
feverish, and you saw the state ot my nerves, so for- 
give it. It goes before a merciful judge, I well know, 
who will not let it rise up in judgement against me. . . . 
However, Harriet is gone, gone, and for her children's 
sakes I softened the conduct of their father when I 
wrote to the Smiths, as one day or other the reverse 
might be pernicious to their interest. Somehow or 
other, poor Countess Bath was a ruinous friend to 
Harriet, always intending well. Emily * told you how 
/ heard the news, I told her it was kind and attentive 
o me, and the letter to me was compassionate. God 
bless you, my dear, dear friend. Pray write to me 
soon. 

1 Probably Lady Emily Macleod. 



CHAPTER XIX 

ON 31st March 1806 Lord Macartney's death 
occurred at his house in Curzon Street; he 
was buried in Chiswick churchyard. Lord Macartney 
was descended from a not undistinguished Scotch 
family settled at Auchinleck in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
but having property in Ireland since 1649, and resid- 
ing at Lissanoure near Belfast, County Antrim, where 
an ancestor, Captain Eyre Macartney, as Sheriff, had 
proclaimed William and Mary in 1688. 

Lord Macartney had a remarkable career, having 
risen from being the son of an Irish squire to hold 
important offices in the State. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his M.A. 
degree, and afterwards travelled largely in Europe. 

His early friendship with Lord and Lady Holland, 
who recognised his ability and promoted his marriage 
with Lady Jane Stuart, in the days when her father 
was the powerful Minister of George III., no doubt 
contributed to his success. He was made M.P. for 
Midhurst, and in 1764 was Envoy Extraordinary at 
St. Petersburg. 

After his return in 1767 he represented Cocker- 
mouth, and afterwards Armagh, in the House of 

VOL. Ill L 
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Commons. In 1772 he was Secretary for Ireland 
under Lord Townshend, and made a K.B. His 
subsequent appointments as Sir George Macartney 
have been alluded to in these volumes as they 
occurred. In 1775 he was appointed Governor of 
Grenada, where he proceeded with Lady Jane. On 
Grenada being taken by D'Estaing in 1779, he was 
sent as prisoner of war to Limoges, but was exchanged 
soon afterwards, and on the 21st of June 1781 was 
appointed Governor of Madras. Four years later he 
was recalled to England, and in 1 786 he refused the 
Governor-Generalship of India, but accepted a pension 
of ;^i500 a year from the East India Company. 

In 1792 he was appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to China, and in December of that year was 
created an earl and made Governor of the Cape, 
which office he resigned in 1 798. 

An account of his embassy to China was published 
by Sir George Staunton in 1797, and after his death 
John Barrow, his secretary, wrote his Life and 
Memoirs. Lord Macartney bequeathed Auchinleck 
to his nearest of kin of the same name, and Lissanoure 
to the daughter of his second sister, whose son added 
the name of Macartney to that of his father, the Rev. 
Dr. Travers Hume, and left descendants now of 
Lissanoure. 

The following excerpt is from Thomas Coutts, 
the banker, who was a personal friend of both Lord 
and Lady Macartney, and whose daughter had married 
Lord Bute as his second wife. 
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Lady Macartney from Mr. T. Coutts 

Clifton, 22nd April 1806. 

My dear madam— I wrote your Ladyship a 
line on the receipt of your kind and most affectionate 
letter, and meant every day since to have written again, 
having then only begged you might draw without 
difficulty for whatever money you might want previous 
to the settlement of your business, but I have really 
felt so much the relation you so kindly gave me in 
that letter, that I have always found myself unable to 
proceed. I know your sense of duty and submission 
to the will of Heaven is too well founded not to induce 
you to do everything in your power to compose your 
mind, and to take care of your health for the time you 
have still to pass among your friends in this world, and 
to know that preserving a cheerful and contented 
temper must be acceptable to heaven and render you 
the more fit for happiness in a better world hereafter. 
I am very sure, my dear madam, that there is not, 
or ever was, any part of your conduct from the day of 
your marrying Lord Macartney to the fatal one that 
deprived the world (to use your own just words) of one 
of its greatest ornaments, with which you can with 
any justice reproach yourself, unless it may be too 
much self-denial and refusing indulgencies that your 
attentions and zealous good management of his affairs 
entitled you to, independent of every other considera- 
tion. The doctors' confident opinion of the strength 
of his constitution and of his recovery was surely 
reason enough for your trusting to it, but they seem 
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to have been very wrong not to listen more to the 
patient's feelings and the indication of nature, and to 
have persevered in pouring down inflammatory cordials 
when so powerfully called upon for cooling applications. 
I am quite disgusted with them all, for I think one 
never hears of anything but cases mistaken, and it is a 
cruel and distressing thing to think a valuable friend 
might have been preserved by proper treatment were 
it only for one additional year. Certainly, however, 
all doctors must wish to preserve a patient, particularly 
an eminent person, therefore we can only blame them 
for error of judgement, not want of care, attention, or 
humanity. 

General Benson appeared to me always a very 
worthy man, and I am very happy he was on the spot 
and has been so comfortable to you. I am sure if there 
is anything in Mr. Antrobus's power he will be happy 
to be of any service to your Ladyship. I hope to be 
in town about the end of May. Poor Lady Bute if 
able means to be for that month at Cheltenham, and 
is very urgent for our meeting her there. No person 
was more affected than she by our great loss, for she 
had the highest opinion and the greatest regard for 
Lord Macartney. — Bielieve me ever, my dear Madam, 
cordially yours, T. Coutts. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

Worthing, 22nd May 1806. 

iVlY dear kind very kind friend, believe me I am 
not a brute or marble, only very stupid, and much 
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provoked I am at my very abominable stupidity this 
morning. Can you believe it ? It really did not occur 
to me that though I had no time to write a letter, I 
might have written a line or two to say the chaise 
was at the door and Lord Ailesbury wanting to go with 
me to see Arundel Castle. The fact is we only waited 
for the post coming in : I read my other letters first, 
and kept yours for the bonne bouche, as I often do, 
and read the last page on the stairs all in a hurry. 
I could make no excuse not to go to Arundel Castle ; 
it is only shewn twice a week, besides on Sundays 
after Divine Service, and I am on the eve of returning 
from Sussex and could not miss the opportunity ; for 
perhaps you don't know, that without being acquainted 
with Jockey,^ and why or wherefore God knows, and 
I do not, I am rather partial to His Extraordinary 
Grace, more so to-day than ever. Lord Ailesbury 
thought the old castle hideous — a place to hang one- 
self in ; I thought it charming, an ivy-mantled tower 
full of moping owls. It was not moonlight, and I did 
not hear them complain. He has left the old tower 
and woe betide the person who injures a leaf of ivy, 
Jockey would never forgive it. His portrait as King 
Solomon is like him and the painted glass is fine : a 
great window like an immense picture, five portraits ; 
the Duchess as the Queen of Sheba — the housekeeper 
told me as ** Queen Solomon " ; the ci-devant Lady 
Lucan and her first husband Mr. Howard and the 
Duke's father are the portraits. The old castle, 
thank God, will not be Frenchified, and not a veranda 

1 Charles, eleventh Duke of Norfolk. > Sir H, WaXpok^ voL ix. p. 466. 



2 
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(I do not know how to spell veranda) to be 
seen — ''a drawbridge built of stone y' as my dear 
friend, the enchanting and agreeable housekeeper, told 
me, conducts you to the quadrangle. It is more like 
Windsor Castle than anything I have seen.^ The 
housekeeper talked much of her Duke to me, and her 
Duke has old-fashioned notions which I like right well, 
keeping his family together and keeping them up in 
the world. He found out a brother of Sir George 
Howard in the King's bench, and took him out and 
built a house for him and gave him a salary and got 
a Commission for his son, who is now at Windsor. 
The artists at Arundel are all English and the Duke 
loves to have his family about him — some alive and 
others painted on wood ; as he is his own architect, 
I suppose Mr. Wyatt will sneer at the improvements 
in the castle. When finished it will be very noble. 
He is going to build the Baron's Hall. At present 
the castle is not furnished. Jockey lives in a parlour 
like one at an inn, and Jockey sleeps in a bed the 
curtains of which were worked by his mother. My 
friend the housekeeper showed them with great 
respect and the portrait of Lord Surrey. In short, I 
walked really up and down old stairs and along the 
long long gallery infinitely better than I have done 
elsewhere for almost a twelvemonth. The house- 
keeper is a treat ; she took excessively to me and 
seemed gratified at my admiration of the old castle. 
She did not know who I was; my chaise remained 

* The resemblance to Windsor b chiefly in the ground plan and in the position 
of the mound and original entrance. 
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outside the castle gate beyond the drawbridge. She 
had been waiting-maid to Mrs. Howard ^ (who married 
Dick Bagot). She told me she liked me, for I put her 
in mind of Mrs. Howard — something in my air and 
manner. I am not worse to-day for it, on the contrary 
better, but the sun shines and the wind I fancy is not 
east, as the dog does not gnaw voraciously to-day. 
I am ashamed to complain, I have just seen from my 
window a melancholy and interesting scene — Lady 
Ridley,^ a cripple — the rheumatic gout her complaint — 
in a chair, drawn by her sons, her daughter Mrs. 
Scott (in weeds) holding a parasol over her, and the 
poor little baby carried in her suite. There seemed to 
be much affection amongst them. I shall leave this 
place with regret, though I shall be very glad to see you 
and a very few others. Perhaps if the place was 
more full of company I should like it less, but the 
country near it I must always think charming. How- 
ever, I bitterly lament and groan to perceive here, as 
well as in Wilts, those enormous farms which crush 
the poor and make upstart ignorant farmers imagine 
themselves gentlemen and, alas ! the old family seats 
of real gentlemen inhabited by those who have even 
no right to be called yeomen. The Lord of this 
Manor of Worthing is a purse-proud yeoman, the land 
being his. He asked a poor cottager ten pounds for 

^ Mrs. Howard was Frances, Rising, Levens, and other estates, 

youngest daughter of William, Viscount ' Lady Ridley (Sarah Colbome) was 

Andover, and eventually heiress of his widow of Sir Matthew White Ridley, 

nephew, Henry, Earl of Suffolk and Their daughter Henrietta was widow of 

Berkshire. She married Richard, fourth John Scott, son of the first, and father 

brother of William, first Lord Bagot. of the second Earl of Eldon. 
Their daughter Mary inherited Castle 
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an acre for a garden, for he, the yeoman, could gain as 
much by it. Read Castle Rack-rent and you will see 
how pernicious middle -men were to Ireland. The 
large farms are ruinous to England. . . . 

I am certainly better, Knapp says. I write to you 
and give all the fluctuations of my feelings, but don't 
expect a miracle to be performed express for me and 
that in five minutes I shall be well again. I am as well 
as I can reasonably expect to be after so severe an ill- 
ness. God bless you. I have not said half what I 
intended, though I feel your kindness. 

Worthing, ist July 1806. 

My dear true friend— AU-weather friend, 
safe friend when you burn my letters, which is your 
interest to do, as then I can, without fear or shame, 
follow my natural propensity and write with candour 
most miscellaneously, which you say you like as much as 
I dislike the trouble of writing a nice stupid prudent 
proper letter. So to begin, I am not surprised a 
gentleman should behave like one to any woman, high 
or low. I ought to be astonished at the reverse. I am 
not, for I have nay gude opinion there. When his 
auld wife died there was wond'rous blubbering, and 
marvellous laughing at it, for he is a low libertine, 
a true lover of kitchenmaids, and in my mind's eye a 
snake in the grass. A little word last year dropt into 
my faithful ear makes me think he would zealously 
seek a dirty job which the Don * would fire and fume 
and remonstrate loud and long against, if named to 
him, of course, no fear it would, which is consolatory. 

1 See note, ante, p. 72. 
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Varnished lies are the dose for him to swallow, and 
not being a varnisher by trade, he often swallows 
them, taking them for truth, and is much amazed, and 
often vexed when C. Jane ^ calls them by the right 
name. All this is sad, sad, very sad. The only 
comfort I see is, there is a Power which can bring good 
out of evil. The Bien AimP has heaven in his own 
breast. Sorely buffeted by the sorrows and severe trials 
of this life, happy, fortunate, he can turn his eyes and 
search in his own breast for the motives of his conduct, 
and find consolation. His example is worthy of imita- 
tion. Really one is the better person for having had the 
opportunity of observing the advantage arising from a 
good conscience, and on the bed of death he may 
hope remorse will not goad him. I was glad to hear 
Dutens* book * amused him ; like a man of honour he 
admired Count Woronzow's disowning the praise he 
had no right to. He said a brave man should never 
be a boaster. My little grandson when he finds fault 
says whip, whip. He might say it to the Little 
Woman,^ for she is silly, silly — not profligate, I truly 
believe, only neither a great lady or an amiable, wise 
woman. Great is her provocation, I grant, but who- 
ever regained, or obtained, or retained one's affection 
by chattering one's faults as conversation, and still 
less by courting pity at one's expense. As a great 
lady she should laugh at the Dolly's and the 

adventures of , as the Princess of 0[range] used to 

do, and think of the interest of her child in adversity, 

^ C. J. or Cra£y Jane, the name ' Probably Mhtoires ^un voyagtur 

Lady Ailesbury always used when qui se repose ^ 3 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1806. 
alluding to herself. * The King. * The Princess of Wales. 
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no longer surrounded by splendour. The Princess of 
O.'s greatness of mind supplied their place, and 
never did she depart from her dignity, though cheer- 
ful and good-tempered, and with real sense, which 
suited itself to the comprehension of her society. She 
was always a Princess, and a true, high-minded one. 
If I had been her lady I could have loved her 
sincerely, and served her faithfully. When he died 
she was much shocked, being a virtuous woman and 
his wife. The dagger to her heart was the death of her 
second son. Her hopes, her vanity, her happiness were 
buried with him. When he died she did not weep, 
she did not murmur, but one saw sorrow had cut deep. 
Now to C. J. She is going from hence. I approve, for 
calculate the comfortable feeling of doing right. The 
change of air may be beneficial ; if the reverse, the 
absolute and apparent necessity of going elsewhere.^ 
Then think of the worry of remaining k contre-coeur, 
make allowance for her feelings being acute and nerves 
worn by long illness, and then, my real friend, be just, 
be merciful, and allow for the restlessness and weak- 
ness of old age, which approaches near to second 
childhood ; make the case your own, and grant a quiet 
conscience as a kind of balsam which gold cannot 
buy, and far better for the nerves than the air of 
Worthing. This season of the year the damp is less 
to be expected than in autumn, and I think he will be 
very easily persuaded to make an excursion elsewhere 
in a fortnight, after being at home. I dare not say it 
to my physicians, but the apothecary says, and I don't 

^ This passage refers to Lord Ailesbury's anxiety to return to Tottenham 
Park, where his wife's health always seemed worse. 
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wish to injure him, that a fortnight at Clifton would 
do me infinite good. I believe him. The pure air 
and the water which purifies the blood I believe would 
do me good and a new scene amuse me. I am too 
indolent to be restless, yet a new country, when I am 
there, I like. I believe C. J. will only remain one week 
more here and cross the country home ; her stay in 
all will be two months ; at least her decision of 
acquiescence is, in her opinion, wise and upright. No 
risk of remorse in it, and perhaps it is for the best. 
Undoubtedly the power which can restore her health 
can do it as well there as here, if it is right ; if not, she 
will submit as patiently as she can, so God bless you. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Lonsdale 

Holyhead, August ye 12th, 1806. 

JTlERE I am, my dear sister, after a most beautiful 
journey in point of prospect, but full of little embarrass- 
ments, and here I must stay till to-morrow evening. 
Both yourself and my kind friends at Nuneham will 
be disappointed that I do not address you from Dublin, 
but when I give all my history you will perceive that 
could not be. My love is with Lord and Lady 
Harcourt. Kind remembrances to Mrs. Preston and 
Lady Elizabeth, and pray tell Lady Harcourt that the 
chief stages cannot be too much praised and recom- 
mended. The best drivers and best horses I have 
had were at that [part] between Oxford and Birming- 
ham ; one stage from B. was at is. 2d., the rest of the 
way at is. 3d. I got to Birmingham the evening I 
left you, time enough to go to the bookseller's and 
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jeweller's — had no curiosity to walk further, the town 
was so dirty and disagreeable, and I do not care about 
seeing manufactories. The jewellers highly amused 
me, the works in steel particularly so, and the 
imitations of precious metals and stones are in a 
perfection greatly beyond what is to be seen in London, 
and at about half price. Parts of Warwickshire I 
thought very pretty. Heythrop looked fine — that, I 
believe, is in Oxfordshire. The situation of Mr. 
Sheldon's house I admired and its respectable appear- 
ance as an old family mansion. Mr. Townsend's, less 
elevated very near it, seemed a very pretty place. 
The smoky furnaces sadly disfigured a country which 
otherwise would have been extremely pretty, but 
after I passed Shiffnal the sight of Colebrookdale gave 
me great pleasure, but at the same time regret at 
seeing so very charming a place spoiled by cotton 
mills, coal engines, ironworks, etc. ; the bridges are 
fine, and the whole so naturally beautiful that it is 
impossible not to lament over anything but bridges 
being necessary. A most considerable ruin of an abbey 
near the road was very ornamental, and after I had 
passed all these works luckily, for it rivalled all the rest 
of the scenery — Didhurst Priory they told me it was 
called. From thence till near Corwen all was charm- 
ing. I never saw for so great a number of miles, 
such an enchanting country till Llangollen — no real 
mountains, but very high hills and the Dee running 
in the valleys. After that it was equally beautiful, 
and noble mountains in sight. The terrace through 
woods, which goes on for two miles before one reaches 
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Llanrwst, is most glorious; and the bridge of one 
arch, with a fine cataract under it, very fine indeed. 
I saw the summit of Snowdon quite clear of clouds, 
which I am told is rather uncommon. I should have 
said that Shrewsbury and all its neighbourhood de- 
lighted me. The old abbey is curious — a bad statue of 
the Earl of Montgomery, not much worth seeing. 
However I went to the castle in a very high situation, 
— a small one, but habitable, and the prospect from an 
old high tower, fitted up as a summer-house, exceedingly 
fine. Mr. Pulteney however allowed a strange edifice 
to be erected just under the windows — the prison ; 
and when there is an execution, unless the shutters are 
closed, it must be seen from there. On the whole it 
is a noble country town. The public walk by the 
river must be a great resource to the inhabitants, and 
there seemed to be many very pretty paths through 
all the surrounding fields, which have fine hedgerows. 
Lord Berwick's place, too, a fine one. The house, a 
regular one, with wings large and in good taste, is very 
near it, and a little village called Atcham, close by, 
singularly pretty. I was lucky in being there the day 
before the Assizes, otherwise my night would have been 
uncomfortable. Till Llangollen my journey was with- 
out a rub. A violent thunderstorm obliged me to 
shut my carriage just as I was approaching Chirk 
Castle, but so soon passed off that I saw that place, 
and a most magnificent one it is. The house looks 
well, and I was told contained fine rooms. When 
I came to Llangollen there were no horses to be had, 
and there I was forced to remain for four and twenty 
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hours in a dirty inn, the worst on the road, with the 
rudest, most perverse people, from the mistress to the 
stable-boys, that can be imagined. The vale and its 
walks are indeed charming ; yet even there trade is 
beginning to deface nature, for a small cotton mill is 
erected, and for 2s.6d. pr. an. Sir Watkin Williams has 
allowed them to have two inches of water, for which 
they have made an embankment along the side of the 
hills, to supply the navigation in case more water is 
wanted. The effect of this is very bad ; a large mound 
of bare earth runs along the side of the Dee, and this 
little stream of water like a white thread upon it. 
There is a navigation all through this charming village, 
and two very fine aqueducts to carry it over the river, 
which, like the bridges in Colebrookdalie, would be a 
great ornament if one did not see the canal, and in 
some places one has not that annoyance. As I was to 
stay so long at Llangollen, I felt a little wish to see 
the Irish Ladies' place, and after walking round it on 
the outside, begged leave to come in, and they received 
me themselves. I went to church with them, and 
afterwards walked all over it. The house is a very 
pretty and comfortable cottage, with beautiful views 
from the place, but I think it laid out in very bad 
taste. The prettiest thing I saw was a walk by the 
brook [for their river is not the Dee], with a long birch 
avenue, something like that at Bothwell in miniature, 
and a view of two mills at the same time. From the 
Ladies,^ or rather Lady Eleanor — for Miss Ponsonby 
only seems to assent to what she says and speaks 

^ Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby. 
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little herself — I had many messages to you, that they 
positively expect a visit some time or other. Lady 
Douglas had told them that part of your heart was in 
Wales and that you had a passion for the Spanish 
language. They have a charming library, and I was 
to tell you a good part of it was Spanish. I think 
Lady Eleanor very clever, very odd, and the greatest 
flatterer I ever met with, for she not only flatters in 
her own name, but repeats so many flattering things 
said of one by others that she quite astonished me. 
. . . On the whole, she was very entertaining, and 
appeared to have read a great deal. The Church was 
very edifying, the people in Wales are so devout, the 
prayers in Welch, and sermon — a very good one — 
in English that Sunday. I forgot that Lady Eleanor 
desired me to tell you Welch had a resemblance to 
Spanish. In the evening I reached Corwen, all 
through Owen Glendower*s country, full of the romance 
of early history, which certainly was then rather 
interesting. I saw Val Crucis Abbey, which was 
well worth going a little out of the way for. Lord 
Harcourt certainly has seen it, and thoroughly ad- 
mired its gothick work as it deserves. The ruins of 
an old Castle I just saw at a distance — they were 
so trifling I did not think it worthy of a visit. After 
that the country had less rural beauty, but grew more 
sublime, fine rocky hills with runners of water from 
top to bottom, which the late thunder shower had 
filled sufficiently. After I came into Anglesey all was 
tiresome and desolate in the appearance of the country, 
and the stage before was great part of it dull — merely 
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Open fields ill-cultivated. Penmanmawr by no means 
appeared to me tremendous. Snowdon and the district 
probably are so, but none that I have seen are at all 
to compare with those we saw together in Scotland, 
and none so difficult of ascent as those in Glencroe ; 
yet such a piece of work is made about them here 
that one would suppose no road so difficult. The 
roads themselves are excellent. I have, however, had 
the ill-luck of twice breaking a wheel, and once my 
drag chain, which has caused sore delays. But my 
greatest misfortune is that from Shrewsbury they 
have forced me to hire four horses all the way, and 
except in two long stages, one of 17, the other 
18 miles, and hilly, I am sure there was no 
occasion ; but except I had been a man and sworn at 
them, this could not be helped. They quite over- 
powered me in general. I own the horses are so bad 
that four dare not go faster than a good pair would ; 
my shilling horses went much better. There is no 
regular packet goes to-night, so till to-morrow I 
must stay, and then more difficulties, as Lady 
Harrington is expected, and if she comes, the first 
packet is ordered for her alone. I am praying she 
may not come yet, and then I shall go to-morrow 
with the Captain of the best sailing packet. 

The Harper amuses me, but I shall have too much 
of him if detained longer than to-morrow. You would 
like that appendage to Welch inns; it makes them 
chearful ; and you would like the looks of the people 
— it is usually women who are the drudges, and all 
the girls seem to me to be very pretty, very good- 
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humoured, laughing, and talkative ; the lower sort of 
people all are without the least affectation. A tour 
in Wales with one's own horses, if one had time and 
money enough for that purpose, would be very pleasant. 
I wish we were taking one together. Only think of 
my seeing Conway Castle, which I admired more 
than I can express — walked all round it and in it, and 
again with Mrs. Preston ; no drawing I ever saw of 
it was at all sufficient to give an idea of it. I wish 
you had been there particularly, you would have liked 
it so much. Gray has given those who never saw the 
Conway a very false idea of that river. All the others 
I have seen in Wales are full of cascades, and foaming 
in places, but this is the quietest, smooth stream 
possible, gliding softly yet still beautifully through 
a charming valley ; after you leave Llanrwst, when 
approaching the sea, very broad, but at low water — the 
time I saw it yesterday, in the evening — almost a bed 
of sand or gravel, like the river at Lord Haddington's, 
very different from the poet's foaming flood. . I suppose 
he never saw it, but it really is too great a poetical 
licence. It is but fair to desire you to say to Lady 
Douglas how very gratefully and affectionately the 
Llangollen ladies expressed themselves towards her. 
Adieu, my dear sister. I hope to have a letter from 
you when I get to Dublin. — Yours ever most affec- 
tionately, M. Lonsdale. 

Penrhyn seems a magnificent place, finely situated, 
and Lord P. is improving, or rather has improved, all 
the country and villages round him, so it is very 

vol. Ill M 
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pleasant to see a place and neighbourhood brought to 
such perfection, for all is compleat. The agriculture 
too, which is wretched in most parts of Wales I have 
seen — far worse than in the Highlands — is excellent 
round here. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

Buxton, 22nd August 1806. 

My dear FRIEND— I don't owe you a letter, 
but I am low and shocked about what I might have 
expected — the death of poor little Lady Mount 
Edgecumbe,^ and you will understand my feelings and 
be sorry for me, and it does me good to write to you. 
I make no pompous display of grief, but I feel more 
afflicted by it than I imagined would be the case. 
The great disparity in our age made me reckon her 
almost my child, and she seemed to think me a kind 
of parent, but it circumscribed friendship and con- 
fidence. However, at this moment my imagination 
represents her like a pretty little bird, harmless and 
innocent, hopping about my room. I really loved her ; 
she was affectionate to me. Lady Mary Stopford 
tells me that Dundas, the surgeon at Richmond, said 
the complaint was in her lungs, and that she could not 
recover. Doctor Vaughan had a contrary opinion. 
Her death at last was sudden and without any pain ; she 
expired without a groan. My information comes from 
Lady Courtown, who kindly wrote to Lord Ailesbury 

^ This was Lady Sophia Hobart, third daughter and co-heir of John, second 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, wife of Richard, second Earl of Mount Edgecombe, and 
mother of the third Earl. She died 17th August 1806. 
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to tell me, and prevent my seeing it unexpectedly in 
the papers. The Dowager Mount Edgecumbe^ 
wrote to Lord Cardigan to announce to him the 
event. Lord Ailesbury gave me Lady Courtown's 
letter. I have cried heartily and plentifully, and it 
has relieved me. The sorrow one can cry off is only 
skin deep, though indeed I am unfeignedly sorry for 
the dear little woman. The Dutchess of Buccleuch 
has been kind and pleasant ; she is so perfectly right- 
headed and honest-hearted, and has feeling without 
ostentation. Lady Mary [Stopford] felt for a mother 
being taken away from a young family. I was better 
for the waters and the bath to-day. I am a poor 
soul, which is not strange, though it is that I have 
more pain, which seems nervous. I wrote to you 
about Lady Portarlington a long story, which I 
believed. The next morning at eight o'clock when I 
came out of my house to get into my chair to go to 
the Well I found the Dutchess and your sister at my 
door ; the latter said she was coming to take leave, as 
she was going immediately to Scotland. She was 
gone by nine o'clock, when I returned. She was to go 
to Belmont, I think, and on her return from hence 
she is to go to Dalkeith, as she thinks the Dutchess 
will be there by that time. Lady Mary Stopford 
remains here a week or ten days longer. Her poor 
little girl suffers dreadfully — I don't believe is any 
better. Don't mention this to the Dutchess, who, I 
think, is low about the child. Lady Mary is very 

1 The Dowager Mount Edgecumbe, widow of first Earl, was a daughter of 
Gilbert, Archbishop of York. 
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delicate and unequal to bear up against any affliction. 
I shall be very sorry when our party here breaks up. 
They know their own family ways, and I feel no 
embarrassment, of course. They are all very kind to 
me, and it is a great comfort to me, and I like them. 
The Dutchess is Pure Gold. You would have smiled 
to see me this evening. I had crawled out on the 
common — the air revives me. I was weak and de- 
jected, and I saw at a distance, and indeed heard the 
loud laugh of Lady Aldborough,^ in all the insolence of 
impudence, who was coming towards where I was. I 
wheeled instantly and hobbled as fast as I could to 
shelter, for I was not far from home. Five minutes 
after the Dutchess came in complaining of what a sad 
annoyance Lady Aldborough was on the common 
with her beaux. Here it is conspicuous, for the people 
in general are quiet and decent. . . . 

Lord Ailesbury insists I am much better since I have 
been here, though, except one day, the weather has been 
against me. Madme. Knapp^ has the same opinion, and 
says I now eat my breakfast, and don't swallow it as 
if it was poison. I sleep better certainly, and trust in 
God I shall regain my strength and health. I am 
very happy indeed to inform you that my deadly foe, 
a gigantic flea, was killed this morning. I wish 
Buonaparte was as lifeless. I passionately admire 
youth, sweet sixteen, and the spring, the new leaves 
are so fresh. The rain has had magical power here — 

^ Lady Aldborough, frequently and and wife of John, third Earl of Aid- 
always unpleasantly mentioned in the borough. She died 1845. 
memoirs of the period, was a daughter ^ The maid, 
of the Hon. and Rev. Fred. Hamilton, 
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the hedges almost out, and the grass is so green, it is 
delicious. The South Down lambs are uncommonly 
beautiful ; their black faces are a great addition to their 
beauty. I must go out, so God bless you. Remember 
me affectionately to Lady Macartney. She will be glad 
to hear I am better, though I have still plenty of pain 
and I am as lame as ever, mats le bon temps viendra. 
Lord Ailesbury is very lame. I really believe he has 
the gout. Adieu. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Lonsdale 

Post Office, Dublin, August ye 26th, 1806. 

I AM ashamed to think how long it is since I received 
your welcome and pleasant letter, my dear sister, but 
since I came here I have seldom sat still for a quarter 
of an hour at a time, going to see places in the environs 
and driving about the place to see the town. Till 
yesterday we have had charming weather. Un- 
fortunately the day was rainy, and this appears as if 
it would be the same. However, though, in the rain 
I contrived to drive about Luttrellstown, which I very 
much admired. The environs of this town are 
particularly beautiful, so many really fine places within 
three or four miles, with fine woods, all the views 
bounded by fine hills, often the sea making a part of 
the prospect, and the drives about the bay quite 
enchanting. I feel very glad the town is empty, 
though some acquaintances are absent I should have 
been happy to see ; yet the cordial reception strangers 
have here would have employed too much of my time 
in eating and drinking had it been full, and I should 
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not have been able to have gratified my curiosity hall 
so much as I have done. The Botanic Garden is the 
largest and most beautiful thing of the sort I ever 
saw, for besides the collection, it contains noble trees, 
shady walks, and very unequal ground, without the least 
formality, except just near the houses, which are very 
sumptuous and contain great numbers of plants ; the 
extent 22 acres. Close by, the Bishop of Dublin 
has a very pretty villa, where I breakfasted. Mrs. 
Preston will tell you that Delville is near all this. I 
breakfasted another day with Lady Cecilia La Touche, 
and her place is most superb : all about it in high 
order, fine gardens and a variety of drives, with fine 
views, though rather a new-made place. . . . An 
orange -tree there Lord Harcourt would delight in; 
it is railed to the end of the conservatory, at least 
twelve feet high, covers the whole end, and is loaded 
with oranges in a profusion beyond any I ever saw. 
We drive about in a jaunting car, which I do not 
greatly like, but there is a much more vulgar carriage 
here that I delight in, called a jargle. I now hire 
horses, but the first day, before my carriage was 
released from the Custom-house, I went in one to 
the Black Rock and to see Charlotte's ^ little boy, 
who is bathing. He is a very pretty child, with 
blooming cheeks, but will have her long chin and 
very fine eyes. The chin is a misfortune, for as 
it appears so much now, it will grow worse ; he is 
not yet quite well, and has been very delicate. In 

^ Lady Charlotte Stuart, a niece of Lady Lonsdale, had married in 1797 Sir 
William Jackson Homan, Bart. , and died his widow in 1 847. 
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going to Lady C. La Touche I saw Rathfarnham 
Castle, a noble old place only three miles off, with 
many fine things in the house, which was arranged by 
Lady Ely ; the woods there are very fine, horse 
chesnuts particularly, and the Arbutus grows here to 
a wonderful size. However, this place was not so 
nicely kept as Lady La Touche's; in short, all the 
situations are beautiful. Here part of the town very 
handsome, other parts greatly the reverse, and Lady 
Moira lives in the worst part, in a large old house, 
ill-furnished and uncomfortable enough. The publick 
buildings are very noble. I do not much care about 
large spaces, so have gone but little into them. The 
Moira family we see almost every day — dined once 
there, and Lady Normanton, as you may suppose, takes 
me entirely under her protection. We meditate a visit 
to the County of Wicklow, but not with her, whenever 
it does not threaten to rain. Meant yesterday to have 
seen different places near Leixlip, but the weather only 
allowed us to go about Luttrellstown, which is really 
a most romantick one ; we rested ourselves and our 
horses at a little cottage Sir William^ has had for 
drinking the waters, and came home again. He 
really is not in good health. . . . 

Lord Harcourt's little attack seems rather during, 
and the party coming from Oxford was a very good 
dissipation to divert him from thinking of it. Could 
he often be forced into such frolicks, it would be very 
good both for health and spirits, and a tour in Ireland 
is an excellent plan. Sir William and Lady Charlotte 

^ Jackson Homan, 
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desire their kindest love ; mine attends Lord and Lady 
Harcourt, and best remembrances to Mrs. Preston. I 
am very glad Mr. Hamilton had so agreeable a tour, 
though I often wish for him here. . . . Wishing you 
everything you can desire, my dear sister, I am yours 
ever most affectionately, M. Lonsdale. 

Every one in this county is delighted with the 
Wild Irish Girl, the author Miss Owenson is ^prot^gi 
of Moira House. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

Buxton, Sept. the i6th, 
Finished on the 17 th, 1806. 

Ma TRES CH£RE my lady— After the Jere- 
miade I sent you from hence on my arrival, and in the 
first moments of despair I must tell you, notwithstand- 
ing my prejudice against Buxton and everything in it 
and near it, and all my filthy and well-founded opinions 
of the Bath, I went into it this noon and thought it 
very pleasant. Am I a fish or only amphibious } It is 
deep enough to come up to my chin when I stand and, 
considering my lameness, I went in wondrous well and 
dipped my head. I don't feel chilly or uncomfortable 
this evening and had my drive out after dinner at five 
o'clock. I will not leave you to guess whether I was 
eating or taking the air at that hour, I will tell you I 
was in the chaise, and into the bargain inform you whilst 
I am writing I am also howling to Lord Ailesbury, and 
I blunder and scratch out over and over again ; but it 
is x,o you, and it does not signify, as poor Miss Tryon 
often said. Well, after this not short digression from 
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my subject I will tell you what cheers my spirits. In 
the chaise a gleam of sunshine of the mind made me 
think the amphitheatre of barren hills not so very 
ugly. My opinion of them is not worth a ** baubie/' 
but the inclination to see couleur de rose is valuable. 
Tony Lumpkin is beginning to be her own sell 
again, and an indication sufficient to incline me to 
hope Buxton may be beneficial to me, for I imagine I 
am cheerful and not discontented by nature. Of 
course, whatever recalls sunshine in my mind is con- 
genial to my nature and denotes a chance of amend- 
ment of health at least ; it has pleased the Almighty 
to support my spirits miraculously in my long and 
painful illness, but the elasticity of my mind was 
stagnate till dear, sweet brimstone restored it to its 
natural tone. I trust the filth of Buxton will secure 
that happy state. I have been a beast, an abominable 
one towards you, and this letter is an amende 
honorable. You told me rotten eggs were not palat- 
able, but to do me good you would eat them or drink 
Harrogate water. I wrote in answer to this very 
kind and friendly declaration, six long pages about 
nothing or myself, and never had the manners to say 
thank you — no more feeling in appearance than a stone, 
or civility than a jackass. Yet I did feel, and do feel, 
the kindness to the bottom of my heart, and I hope 
this winter, instead of being stretched in a house of 
clay, four feet wide and six feet long, that I shall have 
more than the inclination — the power — to make you 
laugh ; and yet I think black, black clouds hang 
over us. The Almighty can, and I hope will, disperse 
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them. The Observer of Sunday says that Mr. Fox is 
dead. Perhaps it is high treason to say it or think it, 
but at this moment I think his abilities and acknow- 
ledged abilities are a national loss. Often, very often, 
he has been misled by that will o' the wisp, party 
spirit, and he had millstone friends, and Disappointed 
Ambition led him often to act as his Reason and his 
Heart must have condemned. But still he was not a 
whipper-snapper politician, and many of those he has 
left behind are. They have fluency of words, and 
some are rapacious, and some are mercenary, and many 
are conceited, but none equal to him in real ability. 
Lord Grenville is able, I believe; he is now in the 
zenith of power. The poisoned cup of power which 
Mr. Fox thirsted to taste, had scarcely touched his lips 
before the Hand of Death dashed it to the grave. How 
awful the lesson a few fleeting months have proved — 
** All is vanity and vexation of spirit.'* Mr. Pitt, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mr. Fox, all gone ; agitation 
of mind, anxiety, disappointment have contributed to 
accelerate their fates, and they were objects of envy 
to many. When I read the death of Lord Thurlow in 
the paper I was sorry for him, though he was a bap- 
tized Bear ; it awakened the recollection of past times 
and made me ruminate. When he chose he was un- 
commonly pleasant. I verily believe only Fools will 
remain, and we shall have the Tinsel Age of Folly. I 
heard ** Mr. Fox had a long conversation with a 
clergyman, and his conduct seemed to be firm and 
decorous, mime a Caveu de ses ennemis. I trust his 
sentiments are the same, for I think a truly sensible 
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man, let his wanderings be what they will, must 
sooner or later be a Christian." God bless you. 

Lady Ailesbury had good reasons for her melancholy 
reflections, for England was just then very destitute of 
leaders ; not only had Fox recently followed Pitt to the 
grave, but their places were taken by men like Ponsonby 
and the Duke of Portland, of very inferior ability. The 
principal soldiers were Sir Hugh Dalrymple and Lord 
Chatham, and there was no one in the Navy to succeed 
Nelson. A little later Dundonald, Wellington, Grey, Peel, 
and Canning would replace the heroes of the past generation. 



The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady 

Louisa Stuart 

Chiswick, 3rd October 1806. 

My dear DUTCHESS— I take the opportunity 
of writing when I have something pleasant to say : I 
went to see Lady Mary ^ yesterday, and I thought she 
looked better than when I last saw her in London. 
She said she was flushed, which might be, but upon 
the whole her appearance is certainly improved. By 
what she tells me, the motions of the Montagus are 
not more decidedly settled than when I called upon 
them early in last week in my way from Nuneham to 
London. I do not know what to wish about it ; she 
longs to be in Scotland, but I think it would be best 
for all parties if she staid here and attracted every- 
body else, you and the Douglases and Co., southward 
to attend her. By my sister's^ last letter she has 

^ Lady Mary, the Duchess's eldest daughter, married Lord Stopford, who 
succeeded his father in 18 10 as third Earl of Courtown. 
2 Lady Portarlington. 
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determined to go to Dalkeith, and probably will be 
with you by the time this letter arrives, so I think I 
shall venture to put the next I write to her under 
cover to the Duke. Her courage failed her, she said, 
when she came to Edinburgh, and she durst not 
attack Dalkeith in your absence; which I did not 
wonder at, for I suppose she can have scarcely any 
acquaintance with the younger part of your family, 
and the young people of hers are sufficiently shy. So 
acquaintance would not have been easily made while 
the chief link was away. 

Lady Ailesbury grumbled sadly when she first 
went to Buxton, being lodged in one of the Crescent 
houses (which indeed are strangely contrived for 
invalides), but she seems to be better reconciled to 
it now. She said you were all very great comforts 
to her at Harrogate, and it was an extreme satisfac- 
tion to have at last got acquainted with you ; for so 
she calls it, and to be sure justly enough. Harrogate 
seems to have done her so much good that I begin 
to look forward to her real recovery, with which I 
could hardly flatter myself last winter. By what she 
says, Buxton agrees with her too ; and I fancy none 
of those waters are at all indifferent things : if they 
do not do good, they do no positive harm. Lady 
Mary made me laugh with her description of your 
good uncle's^ ways. But here is Lady Macartney who 
justifies him in one respect, and says it is natural for 
anybody so very deaf to run away from company. 
However, on the other side, it is full as natural for 

* Lord Ailesbury. 
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a deaf person to put on a good pair of spectacles and 
read to himself; not insist upon being read, or rather 
screamed to by another. I do not know whether 
Lady Ailesbury recommended to you Letters from 
the Mountains^ which she first made me read, and 
which we both liked. I sent Lady Douglas a very 
affecting account of the Authoress's situation some 
time ago ; most likely she sent it to you. I thought 
it spoke a mind above the common run, bearing up 
cheerfully against misfortune, and struggling hard 
with distress ; and I particularly liked the absence of 
all cant and self-bewailing. But I was wrong, it 
seems, for I hear some people who have seen the 
letter say it is very proud and saucy. I see no pride 
in it, but the honest one that I am inclined to respect 
in all situations, and very much to prefer to the 
servile cringing of beggar-women who think they 
shall be heard (if one may quote scripture) for their 
much speaking and much whining. When I heard 
the lady's name, I recollected seeing Poems by Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan upon your table in the gallery the 
last time I was at Dalkeith, so I suppose you were 
one of the subscribers ; but as one naturally has a 
prejudice against a subscription - book, I went no 
farther than the title-page. I am told her poetry is 
not so interesting as her prose. 

Your granddaughter Mary* preserves the title of 
''Venus Stopford'' still, I think, for she certainly is a 
remarkably pretty child. I did not see the one who 
was at Harrogate : the least of all is a picture of health 

^ Daughter of Lord Stopford. She died unmarried in 1839. 
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and good nursing. With these particulars I shall finish 
a dull letter. By the by, tho' I don't pretend I have 
a right to find fault with anybody for laziness, I must 
observe that Pinto has not written to me since her 
niece Lucy was christened.^ Adieu ! my dear Dutchess. 
Remember me to everybody at Dalkeith, and believe 
me yours affectionately, L. S. 



Lady Portarlington, after taking the waters at Buxton, 
went north to stay with her various Scotch friends, among 
whom the hospitable owners of Dalkeith were to be reckoned. 
From there she sent her youngest boy, William, then 
thirteen, to Eton, from whence he writes to his mother. 

Lady Portarlington from her son, William Dawson 

Eton, 5th October 1806. 

My dear mother— I am happy to inform 
you that I arrived safe at this place on Thursday, the 
2nd, after a very pleasant journey. We staid one day 
in town. We went to the play, and saw Henry the 
Fourth and The Citizen^ two famous pieces. Mortimer 
Drummond came down to Eton with me. Both he 
and Henry behaved uncommonly kind to me. 
Mortimer has made me a present of a silver hunting 
watch, which is a very good one. Mrs. Coker's bill is 
;^5 : los.j and if you will send it to me some time or 
other, I will pay it — the sooner the better. My dame 
has been asking me whether I should have George's old 

* The "Lucy" christened this year She married in 1832 Cospatrick Alex- 
was the daughter of Lord Montagu, ander, nth Earl of Home. Pinto yizs 
who had married Miss Douglas in 1804. a pet name for Lady Lothian. 
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room, which is single, and I told her certainly, of course. 
Was not I right ? I believe you will hear from her on 
the subject. I suppose, of course, you will let me have 
it. Goodall said nothing at all at my not being at 
Eton before. When I told I had been into Scotland 
and gave him the note he only laughed. Pray tell 
George to let me hear from him about things that he 
knows very well. With love to him and my sisters, I 
remain ever your dutiful and affectionate son, 

W. Dawson. 

P.S. — I wish you would let me have a pair of 
Hessian boots. I can get a pair for 38 shillings, which 
I assure you is very cheap. This letter will be sealed 
with my own seal, so pray observe it. Adieu. I 
direct it to you, in case the Duke should not be there. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady 

Louisa Stuart 

Gloucester Place, i8th December 1806. 

My dear DUTCHESS— I was very glad to 
receive your little note in one of Lady Douglas's 
packets, and as it came to me when I was at Chisel- 
hurst, I profited by your information about the time 
of Lady Harriet's ^ coming to town, and called upon 
her in my way tnio London last Monday. In my way 
into tAe room, who should I just run against but the 
Lady Mary of Maries ^ in person ! who accosted me 
with much kindness, that, as it was more than I 

^ Lady Harriet (fourth daughter of afterwards sixth Marquis of Lothian, as 
the Duke of Buccleuch) had married his second wife, 
on the 1st of December Lord Ancram, ^ Lady Mary Coke. 
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usually meet with or deserve in that quarter, I should 
have been at a loss to guess the why and wherefore, 
if I had not turned round and seen Lord Ancram 
standing by ; and then I began to suspect there was 
a contrast in painting to be effected, though that 
had already been done, I found, by means of Lord 
Sandwich, who was on a sudden the greatest favourite 
in the world. Poor old soul ! She will not trouble 
any of us with her love or hatred long, I believe, for 
she looks miserably ill. For Lord A. and Lady 
Harriet, whom I have seen twice (for they called here 
yesterday), I should have been delighted to behold 
any two people look so happy, even if indifferent to 
me, so I need not say I rejoiced at it, where I was so 
much interested. Lord Newbattle is still with the 
Macleods, I find. They said they should go to 
Woolwich to-morrow — swim to it, that is. Chiselhurst 
lies partly on the same road, and I protest as I came 
to London the whole country seemed under water, 
not to reckon that it has rained with very little inter- 
mission for three days and nights. I am quite worn 
with this weather and with the tempestuous winds, 
which I fear must have done considerable mischief at 
sea. I am but a bird of passage in London, and as 
thoroughly uncomfortable as if I were in an inn, instead 
of my own house, no carpets, no window curtains, 
books papered up, etc., etc. Indeed seeing Lady 
Ailesbury is my chief inducement for staying even 
three days. I go to-morrow to Gen. Ross's in the 
neighbourhood of Watford, the place that once be- 
longed to the Cag-mags, as somebody called old Lady 
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Essex and her chattering daughters ; there I shall 
remain till the New Year. The wise people insist 
upon it that Lady Ailesbury is much better, but I 
wish they would prove their words by some outward 
and visible signs, for she looks very ill ; she still is 
very lame, and still, what is worst of all, has almost 
incessant pain. However, they pronounce her now 
quite free from the fever that certainly hung upon 
her all last year, and I suppose they are sure of it, 
because they make her use the shower bath, and she 
is mended in eating and in sleeping. Nothing can be 
more against her certainly than this abominable damp 
weather. Sometimes her spirits sink, and then she 
sinks mine, by saying that she never shall be much 
better. It is, however, a sort of illness not to be 
thrown off in a day, and more than one season of 
Harrogate may be requisite ; but I am so afraid of 
somebody's not comprehending that, and thinking 
that, as Harrogate did not cure her at once, Totten- 
ham Park may be just as beneficial. 

I thank you for your congratulations about my 
nephew John.^ Poor fellow ! I should be glad to 
know that he was safe in the meantime, for he was to 
sail (for Bermuda) last week, and the tempests have 
been quite frightful all this time. I have fairly left off 
reading the newspapers, because they gave me the 
horrors, and I dreamt of the French landing here one 
day and of the funds blowing up another, so I know 
nothing that has passed lately, and Petersburgh may 
be taken as well as Berlin. I hope not though, as 

^ John, second Earl of Portaxlington. 
VOL. Ill N 
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Charles is the Minister Plen^ By the by, the Marquis 
of Douglas proceeded on his Embassy without send- 
ing any message to Lady Stuart of any sort or kind, 
or taking any more notice of her than if she had been 
the mother of one of the clerks ; tho' a common 
King's messenger, who went with him, bethought 
himself of calling to ask if she had any commands for 
her son. It is not that she knows Lord D., but do 
not you think there are certain ways of proceeding 
that become people of fashion towards each other, 
not to speak of the good-nature, etc., that perhaps 
become every man towards his fellow - creatures ? 
But, after all, perhaps the poor man, being sick, 
thought of nobody but himself. 

After I wrote the above I went to Lady Ailesbury» 
which made me too late for the post. She desires 
her love to you and owns she has a great curiosity to 
know who were the respectable two-and-twenty that 
would have made Lord Sempill their representative, 
and if you could procure her their names (without 
mentioning hers), she should be much obliged to you. 
Two more of your kindred appeared while I was there, 
your uncle C.^ and cousin Georgina, and I scolded and 
snubbed both, or rather each separately, for while 
Lady Ailesbury was talking to one, the other, taking 
advantage of her deafness, came up to me and lamented 
over her lameness, which, it seems, was just of the 
same kind as her uncle. Lord Huntingdon's, and, what 
was a great pity, she had got it into her head herself, 
etc. etc. I answered Lord C. pretty peremptorily, 

^ Possibly Lord Cardigan. 
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but simply, that it was nonsense and no such thing, 
and that she never did take it in her head; but 
Georgina knew she had written it to one of the 
Princesses, so I durst not say, do Princesses ever tell 
fibs ? When both were gone, however, I asked her 
whether she ever had entertained or expressed any 
such idea, and she vowed never in her life or any- 
thing like it, having, I found, pretty much the same 
notion about her uncle's maladies that, being bid to ask 
no questions on the subject when I was young, made me 
entertain when I grew old, and of course not imagin- 
ing that they could concern her. If I had been a 
common acquaintance, however, could I have har- 
boured a single doubt about a fact that two near 
relations came up and whispered me in the person's 
room and presence ? So one sees how justly truth is 
said to lie in a well. 

I am very muth vexed, as you may imagine, at 
Lady Loudoun's confinement, and rather uneasy at the 
thoughts of her taking a long winter journey after it. 
I saw a gentleman from the North of England to-day 
who says the northern rivers are not swelled, but the 
Trent near Newark covers the whole country and 
would look magnificent if the trees and hedges did 
not appear in the middle of it. If frost ensues now, 
however, I fear it will be very bad for travellers. In 
short, I wish she were safe here. 

By this time I think you must have had enough 
of me, but I should not forget (before I conclude) to 
say how much I was pleased with Mr. Harriot's verses, 
which are very well turned, and not at all common- 
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place, the last stanza being by much the most spirited, 
instead of flagging, as is more usual. Adieu ! my dear 
Dutchess. Remember me affectionately to everybody, 
and tell Jane I will write to her next. — Yours ever, 

L. S. 

London, 1 6th January 1807. 

My dear DUTCHESS— I have been spending 
a week with Lady Macartney at Chiswick, so I took 
the opportunity and went to Richmond last Satur- 
day, where I had the satisfaction of seeing Lord 
Ancram ^ and Lady Harriet quite well, with two of 
the finest boys of their age I ever beheld, who seemed 
perfectly comfortable with her and fond of her, for 
one soon sees that in the undisguised manners of 
children. I think she is in better looks than I ever 
saw her. I would fain have gone on to Sudbrook, but 
had not time the same morning, and could not do it 
conveniently on any other. Thank you all for the 
care you have taken of Lady Lonsdale. By her 
account of herself she still requires it, and must travel 
very slowly at best. Then to compleat all, her maid 
has been ill, and detained her still at Tyninghame last 
Monday. You heard her say probably that we were 
in some pain, and poor Lady Portarlington in more 
than some, about that dreadful accident, which the 
newspapers stated to have happened at Bangor ferry, 
just at the time we thought William Dawson likely 
to be on the road to Ireland. It did really take place 
at Conway ferry; not near the number of people 

1 See ante, p. 175. 
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reported were lost, and no boys, instead of sixteen. 
However, we afterwards found we had no occasion to 
be uneasy about William, who took the Bristol road 
instead of the Chester or Holyhead, and by staying 
longer than he should have done with his brother 
at Hungerford, produced our perplexity. Lady 
Macartney has another William, the Primate's son, 
with her for his holidays ; only eight years old, but as 
big and as riotous as if he were ten, and always in 
dirt and mischief of some sort or other, yet so very 
sweet-tempered that one never can be angry with him, 
and a man who had a mind might keep him in order 
without the least trouble. But he is rather beyond 
the controU of a woman. I found Lady Macartney 
improved since I was there last, beginning to pick up 
a little, as they say of birds, and far less dejected. 
I don't know when I shall have the grace to call in 
Mount Street,^ if the weather there is so stormy. 
There is an easy answer to make to this last vagary, 
I think. Let her exert her interest, which nobody 
can doubt to be supreme, with King, Lords and 
Commons, to get the Duke of Monmouth's attainder 
wholly reversed and the precedence restored, and you 
will be Fitzroys, or if she pleases Stuarts, to oblige 
her.^ But if I were the Duke, I would stipulate that 
her demands should end there; that she should not 

1 Evidently Lady Mary Coke's were created Duke and Duchess of 

house. Bucdeuch. When the Duke was be- 

' The Duke of Buccleuch*s great- headed, his honours were forfeited, 

great-grandmotherAnne, second Count- but the Duchess's honours and estates 

ess of Buccleuch, the ''greatest heiress descended on her death to their 

and finest woman of her time," married grandson, who became second Duke of 

James, Duke of Monmouth. They Buccleuch. 
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encroach like the Irish Catholics, and proceed to insist 
upon my claiming the crown and losing my head, like 
my great-grandfather. She is really a most astonishing 
woman, to be eighty-two, and still as violent and 
absurd as ever; have her faculties, and her senses, 
and her nonsenses, just the same ! I have long looked 
for the time when she would become, as Wilkes said of 
himself, "an extinct volcano,*' but I believe now she 
will blaze on to the very last. 

I rejoice to tell you that Lady Ailesbury has gained 
a great deal of ground since the frost set in (which, by 
the by, is just gone again, and I am sorry for it). She 
attributes her amendment to the shower bath, and her 
apothecary compliments her upon her resolution, and 
says that few other ladies would persist in going into 
it out of their warm bed every morning. But I bid 
her not be caught by the flattery, for ten ladies would 
to one man. She is in better heart about herself than 
she was a month ago, and I trust the approach of 
spring will do much for her. I must conclude without 
telling you any news, for I have seen nobody these 
eight-and-forty hours but Dutens, who brought me 
none, and only advised me, as I therefore advise you, 
to read Elizabeth, ou les Exiles de Sibirie, by Madame 
Cotin, the authoress of Matilde (the book which Miss 
Murray was wild about last year). It is founded on a 
true story, he says, vouched for by Countess Woronzow 
and Lord Granville Levison, who both knew the person, 
a young lady, who walked from Siberia to Moscow at 
seventeen, and threw herself at the Emperor's feet 
when he entered the great church for his coronation, 
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to implore her father's pardon and recall. He sent 
her back to fetch her father in a coach and four, finely 
dressed and well attended, just like the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, for does not it sound like something in the 
Arabian tales ? Dutens naturally loves the marvellous, 
and perhaps it has not lost by his telling ; but it 
certainly is a captivating story, and I will read the 
novel for its sake. I charged Lady Harriet to carry 
you down Mistress Lucy Hutchinson's Memoirs of her 
Husband, which has amused me more than any book 
I have met with this great while and will you, if you 
agree with me in liking much better to see what people 
say of their own times, than what is said of them, 
even by Humes and Robertsons, hundreds of years 
afterwards. The editor, who appears to be a coxcomb, 
has absurdly printed it in the original spelling (he 
might as well have done so in the original handwriting), 
which will make all the fools who open it think it some- 
thing to laugh at, but it is very well written in the best 
style of that time — if I durst say so, a much better than 
the present. I have been interrupted by your two 
daughters, so can give you the latest news of them ; 
they are gone from hence to Miss Kerr's, the milliner's, 
on purpose to see Miss Grant. And this puts me in 
mind to tell you that I hear Mr. Chalmers lately 
transmitted to Mrs. Grant ^ £2^0, in part of what had 
been collected for her, and that she has written a most 
grateful letter, a copy of which I shall try to obtain, 
and when I do, send it to Dalkeith and Bothwell. I 
am told that she expresses herself as quite overpowered 

^ Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 
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with surprise and joy, never having seen so much 
money before in her life. It is now time to finish my 
letter for the post. My best love to Jane and 
remembrance to everybody else at Dalkeith. — Ever, 
my dear Dutchess, yours most affectionately, L. S. 

Gloucester Place, 
Sunday, 15 th February [1807]. 

My dear DUTCHESS— You are very good in 
writing again, tho* you do not speak of Jane quite as 
satisfactorily as I could wish, and therefore I shall be 
anxious for a further account soon, which perhaps you 
will say is more than I deserve, as I did not write and 
say so before. But I think I have never been one 
minute quiet for a week past — always in a fuss and 
fidget about something. Would you believe it, poor 
Lady Loudoun,^ after so long a confinement and so 
long a journey performed in safety, had a very bad 
overturn on Wednesday night returning home (to 
Fulham) from Lady Stuart's, where she had dined. 
And there she is with her left arm sprained — in a sling 
— two black eyes, and other bruises ; fortunately no 
cut, though the glasses were smashed to pieces. It 
happened in a row they call Belgrave Place, where 
there is a sort of causeway next to the houses, on 
which the coachman had got deceived by the lights, so 
a short turn brought them compleatly over. One of 
the horses was so hurt they were forced to shoot him 
next day. In short, all one can say is that the con- 

1 Flora, Countess of Loudoun in her own right, married Lady Ailesbury's 
brother, afterwards created Marquis of Hastings. Her only son was bom the 
following year. 
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sequences might have been much worse, for she is 
not ill or materially injured. As this prevents her 
coming to town, I am going to stay a few days with 
her to-morrow. I have not seen Lady Ailesbury 
since Tuesday. She certainly is gaining ground fast 
now, but I do not wonder she has not written, for she 
now goes out every day, and has been for a good 
while past very much taken up with Lady Loudoun, 
who was in a weak way, and alarmed then for fear she 
should come before her time. Yesterday I heard she 
was brought to bed of a son. I wrote a foolish, 
joking, scolding note to Lady A., and to-day some- 
body came in and told me the child died the day after 
it was born, so now I would give the world I had let 
alone my nonsense, to which I was surprized I had no 
answer. This will be a great vexation to Lady A., 
and it will be a much greater if Lady L. does not do 
well, for she takes to her more and more every day. 
The little girl was to go to her when Lady L. was 
taken ill, as they are in a paltry little lodging ; 
between two houses having been something like the 
proverb of two stools to them. 

Since writing the above I have had a note from 
Lady A. (on which, 4)y the by, there was my dear 
Dutchess scratched out, so you were in her thoughts). 
She saw the poor infant expire — no very great cordial 
to her — but she says Lady Loudoun bore it with 
fortitude, and had immediately the relief of tears. 
And she seems to think she is doing well. They did 
get into their own house the day before. 

One of my fusses was going to Court last week. 
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I had not been there these two years, and, to say the 
truth, began to think it just as well not to go again, 
hoping so insignificant an individual would not be 
missed, but I was talked at and round about on the 
subject by those who live with them in a way that 
showed me it was taken notice of and thought odd ; 
so as I am sure nobody is more loyal or means less 
disrespect, I gathered up a good resolution and went. 
But I need not say it was pain and grief to me, 
besides trouble and expense. However, I have no 
right to complain, for I got home very safe, without any 
pinches or bruises, before four o'clock. The Princess 
might have been there for aught I knew, and I hoped 
she was ; but I have since heard positively that she 
was not. Various stories are told about it. I am 
afraid there is more bustle and splutter to come, 
which I am heartily sorry for, for all their sakes and 
all ours, I may add. Neither the world nor this 
country is in a state to permit a revolution to take 
place peacably like those of 1688, and therefore I 
grieve whenever anything tends to make a certain 
person more unpopular than he already is, and hate 
the thoughts of her publishing any justification, which 
at last he will drive her to. And I suppose there are 
people enough ready, from party spirit, to egg her on. 
Whatever tends to lower any one in the public esti- 
mation must injure all, for they must all go together. 
So I believe verily he is mad. As for her, one does 
not wonder that provocation, which flesh and blood 
cannot bear, should urge her to defend herself, let the 
remote consequences prove what they may. Though 
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for her too one is tempted to say ** Que diable alloit 
elle faire dans cette galore ? " By what I have heard 
from very impartial people — who wish her well — that 
Sir John and Lady Douglas were thoroughly unfit 
ever to have made part of her society, being shunned 
by all the respectable part of the neighbourhood even 
while her engauement lasted, which was till they 
encroached so far that she could bear their impudence 
no longer. 

As I was only intent upon getting one person 
safely and quickly out of the Drawing-room mob, I 
took very little notice of anybody else, but could not 
avoid seeing and hearing her Grace of Gordon, who 
was very near me, and as fine as beaten silver and 
spangles could make her. Lady Hester Stanhope, an 
attendant on the Dutchess of Richmond's presenta- 
tion, had likewise taken the trouble of making a most 
superb new gown for the occasion. I had heard of 
these preparations, which induced me to observe 
them. Now, pray, did you ever hear of anything so 
compleatly vulgar, so Duberley-ish (?), as this sort of 
bustle upon people's naturally succeeding to a title 
that they were born to inherit, and upon the death 
of a near relation, for whom they themselves must 
appear in the deepest mourning, and are, or ought 
to be, in some affliction? It looks as if nothing 
could sufficiently use her Grace to the word Dutchess, 
and she still did not know what sort of a beast it was. 
The best of it is that when she had posted up from 
Scotland "to present her daughter," she found that 
this must after all be done by one of the Duke of 
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Richmond's family. And so they routed out poor 
Lady Louisa ConoUy in her deep mourning, which 
was probably more than outward. 

Since I wrote the last paragraph (for this has been 
all made out by scraps) I have seen Lady Ailesbury — 
so nervous and so deaf, poor soul! and looking, of 
course, wretchedly ; but this is only agitation, and has 
nothing to do with the rheumatism. Lady Loudoun 
was surprisingly well yesterday. And now, in some 
haste, I must conclude, for I am going to Lady 
Lonsdale. Adieu ! my dear Dutchess. Pray let 
somebody write me a line to say how Jane is very 
soon. — Ever yours affectionately, L. S. 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

Harrogate, July ist 1807. 

My dear lady LOUISA— I arrived here at 
six o'clock to-day, very hungry, and dusty, and 
devoured by gnats. Can you tell me why all 
housemaids, from the Palace to the inn, will leave 
windows open about sunset to let gnats fly into rooms 
to eat me and my neighbours ? As soon as the sun is 
set and the gnats are gone to sleep, I grant permission 
in warm weather for windows to be left open. I am 
neither young nor romantic, and cannot deceive myself 
and imagine the gnats lovers in disguise. Perhaps if 
they were, I should be more worried by their atten- 
tions than I am by the gnat-bites, so I must take the 
world as it goes, and put some cold cream on my face. 
I am less tired by my journey than I was last year. 
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I have no adventures to relate. We went slow up 
hill and fast down, in customary progression, and 
on Monday night we found Alconbury Hill exactly 
where we left it last year. On Tuesday night we 
could say the same of Barnby Moor, and I verily 
believe the self-same gnat which feasted upon my 
face last year made a second repast on my nose. At 
Ferrybridge I saw Mr. Hall the landlord, but not 
dear Mrs. Hall. Poor man ! he made me almost 
cry. They have only one child — their object in this 
world, their darling ; she is dying of an atrophy, I 
suppose from his description — no chance of her 
recovery. I felt the lesson "Fix not thy heart upon 
anything in this world.*' I really was sincerely sorry 
for him, he seemed so dejected. He spoke with 
disgust of the violence of party during the Elections, 
and lamented Mr. Smyth (the son-in-law of the Duke 
of Grafton) having lost the Election for Pontefract. 
He said the respectable people there cried, they were 
so much vexed at it. The mob carried it against him. 
It is scot and lot tenure. I abhor all triumphs of 
the mobility, and am glad to hear Sir Francis 
Burdett's procession was thought ridiculous and 
shabby, and that he appeared to be ashamed of it. 
Alas ! alas ! what sad accounts of the Russians, etc., etc. 
I fear they are true, yet I will not be dismayed ; an Al- 
mighty arm can save us. There is more sterling worth 
in England than can be found elsewhere, and I trust 
we shall only be chastised, not forsaken. The dust and 
the wind are nuisances to-day. 'I cannot go out, and 
out of contradiction wish to go. Ever yours as usual. 
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The following letters are from Lady Louisa's nephew, 
Sir Charles Stuart, K.C.B., son of General Stuart. He was 
afterwards well known as Ambassador at Paris and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at St. Petersburg, and was created Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay in 1828. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the third Earl of Hardwicke, and left two 
daughters, Lady Canning and Louisa, Lady Waterford.^ 

At this time, however. Sir Charles was a young officer 
stationed at Memel, the headquarters of the King of Prussia. 
Napoleon was then at the zenith of his fame ; the battles of 
Jena and Austerlitz had crippled the Austrian and Prussian 
powers, and the Russian army was then in retreat behind 
the Pregel under the command of General Bennigsen. The 
battle of Eylau, the victories of Mar^chal Niel at Heils- 
berg and Friedland, followed by the fall of Dantzig (after 
which Napoleon created Mar^chal Lefbbvre Due de Dantzic), 
were losses which inclined the Czar to listen to Napoleon's 
proposals at the famous Peace of Tilsit, concluded in July 
1 807 between the two Emperors and the King of Prussia. 
By this treaty Napoleon forced Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Denmark, and Turkey to give up their neutral, and in some 
cases allied, relations with this country. The ports of 
Denmark being closed to our ships and those of our ally 
Sweden, an English force was sent to attack Copenhagen, 
and resulted in the victory of 26th July 1807. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Sir Charles Stuart 

Memel, 12th July [1807]. 

My dear LADY LOUISA— I can send no good 
news, but I employ the first moment I can command 
to address you according to promise, and I assure you 
my silence hitherto is solely to be attributed to the 

^ See Two Noble Livts^ by Augustus Hare. 
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hurry and uncertainty of our motions, for I cannot 
cease to remember with gratitude and attachment the 
sentiments you manifested on my account while I was 
in England. 

We arrived here for the commencement of the 
campaign. Bennigsen refused to move from the 
cantonments on the AUe till the whole army the 
French employed against Danzig was at liberty to 
act against him. Whatever credit the Russians after- 
wards obtained by the actions of Guttstadt and 
Heilsberg their defeat at Friedland rendered of little 
import, the miserable state of the allied army after 
passing the Memel having proved them incapable to 
continue the contest. Where one party takes ad- 
vantage of the smallest success, and the other retreats 
after each fresh victory, the army systematically 
pushing forward must clearly have the better in the 
long run. This fact established, it becomes necessary 
to make peace, but in so doing was it incumbent on 
the Emperor to humiliate himself and his subjects in 
the opinion of the world by the most familiar sub- 
mission to Bonaparte } the sacrifice of every honorable 
principle and tye which united Russia with England 
seeming to be the price at which that new friendship 
was purchased. The two Emperors lived together 
during the negotiation, but the King of Prussia, 
shocked and hurt at the apostacy of his ally, was 
infinitely less forward in seeking the intimacy of 
Bonaparte. His quarters were five miles distant, 
and he visited Tilsit very rarely. The Queen was 
received with civility by the French. 
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I have now witnessed four scenes of this nature. 
The Peace of Leoben in 97, the Armistice of Steyer 
in 1 801, and that of Hollitz^ in 1805 ^i^^* however, 
trifles when compared with the probable consequences 
of the Peace of Tilsit. 

We ourselves are out of the question. Our divisions 
and the new system finally adopted every 6 or 8 
months are deservedly and universally reprobated. 
We have lost every friend on the Continent ; indeed, 
had we any, they no longer possess the inclination or 
the means to serve us. 

My own views are not very promising. I only 
desire to see an impartial person in office, but since 
Mr. Fox's death every one has been partial against 
me. I must therefore submit to retain inferior stations 
while the parliamentary and petticoat interest of my 
juniors enables them to pass over my head. I shall, 
however, stick to my profession while I can honourably 
continue to do so. 

I look forward with much satisfaction to a letter 
from you sending me a little of the public news of 
London. A line only from those on whose veracity I 
can rely is at this distance doubly precious. — Believe 
[me] ever affectionately yours, C. S. 

Petersburg [?], 19th September 1807. 

My dear lady LOUISA— I have received 
your kind letter from Munchen, and feel that I should 

^ Generally called the Armistice of Austerlitz. The Emperor of Russia was 
staying at the Castle of Hollitz when the treaty was signed at a wayside windmill, 
where be was met by the Emperor Frauds and Napoleon. 
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be much to blame if I neglected such a commencement 
of our correspondence at a moment when many 
reasons restrict to few the number of those who can 
and will write sense. The consequences of all I 
witnessed at Memel are becoming daily more visible. 
Universal discontent prevails throughout the Empire. 
The mistrust of all Foreign Courts has reduced the 
business of that Department to a trifle. The most 
important Branches of the Government are either 
vacant or filled by men wholly unequal to their 
situations. The indiscipline usual in armies at the 
end of an unsuccessful war has been increased by a 
very partial distribution of Orders. Divisions among 
those in power and the evils of a Maritime War will, 
I fear, do the rest. If this Court is mad enough to 
embark in a contest with us, they must then expect to 
see their Empire confined to Asia, and no longer 
calculate upon their means as one among the Powers 
of civilised Europe. 

The affair at Copenhagen has created great alarm, 
and must make an impression upon every State liable 
to maritime attack — convinced that the measure was 
necessary. It is to be lamented that moral principle 
could not guide and go hand in hand with a step so 
expedient for the public good. 

Ministers, however, hold out that very satisfactory 
proofs of the hostile intentions of Denmark will 
thoroughly justify the whole proceeding. Would it 
not, however, have been better to detail these proofs in 
some Declaration to the world .^ because the Danes 
in their manifesto have not scrupled to separate the 

VOL. Ill o 
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cause of the English Ministers from that of the King 
and of the people of England. 

It is very kind of you to mention the obliging 
terms in which the King expressed himself respecting 
my last conversation at Windsor. It makes, however, 
little difference in my career, for he, alas ! is not com- 
mitted, and his name is often misused in cases where 
he would have judged more soundly than the persons 
he employs. I have doubted a hundred times 
whether to return this winter. For the present, 
however, I think I shall remain, though events will 
probably decide. — Ever very affectionately yours, 

C S. 
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CHAPTER XX 

LADY LOUISA and Sir Walter Scott had often 
met at Bothwell Castle, and also at Dalkeith, 
where the poet always received a welcome from his 
kinsman and his ** chief," as he loved to call the Duke 
of Buccleuch. 

To show the high estimation in which Lady 
Louisa's powers were held by Sir Walter, it may be 
interesting to quote here Sir Walter's opinion of her 
capabilities, given in a letter from Mrs. Scott,^ asking 
Lady Louisa to review a book written by her son, Mr. 
Francis Scott : 

** If you turn your thoughts to Belles Lettres the 
best critick I know would be Lady Louisa Stuart ; 
indeed, I do not know a person who has the half of 
her taste and talents or could do a young author half 
so much good. Lady Louisa unites what are rarely 
found together — a perfect tact, such as few even in the 
higher classes attain, with an uncommon portion of 
that rare quality which is called genius. As a Lady 
she has the art of communicating criticism without 

^ Mrs. Scott was daughter of Count Briihl and the Countess Dowager of 
Egremont She was the wife of Hugh Scott of Harden, who claimed and 
obtained the Barony of Polwarth. 
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giving pain, and never having been a hackneyed 
author like some folks you know of." ^ 

Lady Louisa's taste for literature had developed 
at a very early age. Lady Mary Coke writes in 
her Journal in 1767 : ** I stayed with Lady Bute till 2 
o'clock, and was much entertained with her youngest 
daughter, a child of 10 years of age, who showed us 
the beginning of a French novel wrote by herself, and 
informed us she was going to write a play ; that the 
plan was fixt and was to be taken from a Roman story. 
She is a very extraordinary girl and has certainly a 
great genius." This or a similar play caXX^d Jugurtha 
is still preserved. 

Lady Louisa had dabbled in verses all her life, and 
her childish pocket-books are still extant, in which her 
little fables and verses, written in a large hand, were 
evidently kept very closely from the eye of observers. 
In one of these, narrating the fate of those who show 
their verses to excite praise, she finishes thus : — 

If e'er a couplet is displayed 

(Tho' by the Rule of Crambo made). 

If ever Epigram or Ode 

Or Song or Tale by me is showed. 

May I, ye Gods of Pamass hear. 

Ye sacred maids residing there ! 

Oh, may I be forsook of all 

Your sisters for whose aid I call — 

May I be more for Dulness famed 

Than any in the Dunciad named I 

These sentiments she never departed from willingly, 
though many of her verses ultimately found their way 

^ On the letter and in the recipient's hand is written, "This applause is 
worth having." 
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into print. Her sister, Lady Macartney, however, 
seems to have known of the secret, as she says in a 
letter written in 1 789 : — 

** Now let me ask you if you have heard anything of 
a conversation in which Lord Macartney chose to say 
that you wrote verses admirably, and was an excellent 
poet ; this was dpropos to a remark being made to him 
that very few women had the least taste or genius for 
poetry. He said you kept it a great secret, but is really 
so ; then he added that Lady Frances Douglas was an 
excellent poet. My father, who made no answer to the 
first, answered he had never before heard that. Then 
the Dutchess of Devonshire was extolled for the same 
endowment — you may think my father never heard 
that. I think you will be diverted when you hear her 
Grace of Devonshire brought in with you and Lady 
Frances — a very pretty trio.'* 

Whatever may be thought of her poetical talent, 
there seems to have been no hesitation in the minds 
of some of the ablest of her contemporaries as to 
her critical discernment, and the Great Magician in 
particular sometimes submitted his productions (both 
in prose and poetry) to her discriminating eye, and, 
as will be seen in the following letters, she did not 
hesitate to express her opinion even when adverse. 

The letters on Rokeby are given here, although a 
slight departure from the strictly chronological order 
hitherto kept.^ 

^ Some of these have been printed before either wholly or in part in 
Lockhart's Life or in the Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott ^ but are reprinted 
here by permission of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. The original letters were 
kindly lent by the late Margaret, Lady Hatherton, 
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Walter Scott from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Bothwell Castle, nth November 1807. 

Mr. SCOTT must have thought me very ungrate- 
ful in returning no acknowledgements for being 
entrusted with Marmion, but I was prisoner with so 
severe a cold the last week I stayed at Dalkeith that 
I could not attempt writing. Lady Dalkeith under- 
took the care of the parcel, which I hope has been 
safely restored; but now my head is clear enough, 
I must tell you how much pleasure it gave me, and 
that this pleasure rose still higher on reading it over 
and over again. Like the Lay^ it carries one on, and 
one cannot lay it down. It is, I feel, a great piece of 
presumption in me either to commend or criticise ; 
but one passage, I confess, strikes me as more feeble 
than the rest, though by itself, or in a less spirited 
poem, I should perhaps never have affixed to it that 
epithet. What I mean is that part of the introduction 
to the third Canto where you begin to give Mr. 
Erskine your reasons for not adopting his advice ; it 
immediately follows the compliment to Miss Baillie. 
Yet even in this the picture of the old' Highland 
drover is beautiful. What ensues upon Smailholme 
Tower, etc., I was particularly charmed with, but I 
shall not pretend to point out all the beauties in this 
note. Lady Douglas desires her best compliments 
and thanks for your letter, and is very anxious 
that you should find time to give her the few 
days you partly promise. So am I, for many little 
particulars might be much better talked over than 
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written about. — I am, sir, your much obliged and 
obedient L. Stuart. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Walter Scott* 

[19th January 1808.] 

I AM much flattered, dear Lady Louisa, by your kind 
and encouraging remembrance. Marmion is at this 
instant gasping upon Flodden field, and there I have 
been obliged to leave him for these few days in the 
death pang. I hope I shall find time enough this 
morning to knock him on the head with two or three 
thumping stanzas. I thought I should have seen 
Lady Douglas while she was at Dalkeith, but all the 
Clerks of Sessions (excepting myself, who have at 
present no salary) are subject to the gout, and one of 
them was unluckily visited with a fit on the day I 
should have been at the Duke's, so I had his duty and 
my own to discharge. Pray, Lady Louisa, don't look 
for Marmion in Hawthornden or anywhere else 
excepting in the too thick quarto which bears his 
name. As for the fair De Lally,^ I beg her pardon 
with all my heart and spirit, but I rather think that the 
habit of writing novels or romances, whether in prose 
or verse, is unfavourable to rapid credulity. At least 
these sort of folks know that they can easily make fine 
stories themselves, and will be therefore as curious in 
examining those of other folks as a cunning vintner in 
detecting the sophistication of his neighbour's claret 

1 Printed in Lockhart's Life^ vol of the well-known Lally ToUendal. 
iii. pp. 36-38. (Statement by Lady Louisa in a letter 

' Governess at Botbwell, a daughter to Miss Clinton.) 
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by the help of his own experience. Talking of fair 
ladies and fables reminds me of Mr. Sharpens ballads, 
which, I suppose, Lady Douglas carried with her to 
Bothwell. They exhibit, I think, a very considerable 
portion of imagination, and occasionally, though not 
uniformly, great flow of versification. There is one 
verse, or rather the whole description, of a musical ghost 
lady sitting among the ruins of her father's tower that 
pleased me very much. But his language is too 
flowery, and even tawdry, and I quarrelled with a lady 
in the first poem who yielded up her affection upon 
her lover showing his white teeth. White teeth ought 
to be taken care of and set great store by, but I 
cannot allow them to be an object of passionate 
admiration ; it is too like subduing a lady's heart by 
grinning. Grieved am I for Lady Douglas's indis- 
position, which I hope will be short, and I am sure will 
be tolerable with such stores of amusement around her. 
Last night I saw all the Dalkeith family presiding in 
that happy scene of mixed company and Babylonian 
confusion — the Queen's Assembly. I also saw Mr. 
Alison there.^ I hope your Ladyship has not 
renounced your intention of coming to Edinborough for 
a day or two, and that I shall have the honour to see 
you. We have had a very diverting lion and sundry 
wild beasts, but the most meritorious is Miss Lydia 
White,^ who is what Oxonians call a lioness of the 

1 Probably the Rev. Mr. Alison Bassett of Miscin, County Glamorgan, 

whose funeral sermon on Sir William who married Stephen White of Bristol. 

Forbes was the innocent cause of the She died, single, in January 1827. Her 

amusingly indignant letter on p. 210. elder sister married Francis Saunder- 

' Lydia Rogers White was the son of Castle Saunderson, M.P. for 

third daughter and co-heiress of Cecil Clare, 
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first order, with stockings nineteen times nine dyed 
blue, very lively, very good-humoured, and extremely 
absurd. It is very diverting to see the sober Scotch 
ladies stare at this phenomenon. I am, with great 
respect, your Ladyship's honoured and obliged, 

W. S. 

Walter Scott from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Friday Morning [February 1808]. 

Vv E were just going to send an inquiry after Mrs. 
Scott, and indeed meant to call at your door ourselves 
this morning. I am very happy to hear Mrs. Scott is 
no worse, but advise her to take care of herself, knowing 
by experience that a nervous attack is very apt not to 
be single, and should be guarded against in time. 
You were quite right to send away your company, for 
she could not have recovered it so soon but by 
having a quiet house to rest in. Mr. and Mrs. A. 
desire their best compliments and rejoice to hear she 
is better, having really been very uneasy about her. 

As perhaps I shall not now see you again before I 
leave Scotland (I go to Newbattle at two o'clock to- 
morrow, and leave it the middle of next week to 
proceed South) I cannot help telling you that I have 
read Marmion twice to all this family; every one 
delighted, but the young people in the third Heaven. 
The two last Cantos give me full as much pleasure as 
the rest. I should have liked extremely to talk them 
over with you, but there is one thing (forgive me, I 
know I am very impertinent), one slight alteration I 
long to have made. 
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She died at Holy Isle 

does not tell Marmion how she died. It might have 
been of a fever, or grief, or by her own hand. My 
fingers itch to insert in my copy 

She suffered Death at Holy Isle. 

I should not dare to say this if Mr. Alison, etc., had 
not been struck with the want too. It will be a 
handle for the carpers and cavillers to lay hold of. 
May I interline it as I propose } ^ 

I had put a letter in my pocket to show you from 
an old companion of my youth, a plain, quiet, domestic 
woman, " a careworn mother of a many children,*' who 
has lived chiefly in the country for five -and -twenty 
years past, and was never allied to the blue stockings. 
If she had not known a poem from a plum cake I 
should not have wondered, but then what she does like 
she must like from feeling, not fashion, and therefore 
give me leave to say her praise is more sterling than 
that of what would appear a better judge. She says : 
" I remember (I think) your being very fond of 
poetry, and therefore you must be mucli delighted 
with the Lay of the Last Minstrel. Nothing since 
Cowper's Task has pleased me so much. I was glad 
to see another poem advertised by the same author ; 
you have possibly seen it, and can tell me whether I 
may expect as great a treat as the last. The descrip- 
tion of true love particularly pleased me.*' 

She goes on with fifty questions about Newark 
Castle and Blackandro*s oak, but I have kept your 

^ To please Lady Louisa the line was pxinted so : She died-— at Holy Isle. 
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servant too long. Mr. and Mrs. Alison join me in 
best compliments to Mrs. Scott. — Ever much yours, 

L. Stuart. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Walter Scott ^ 

Edinburgh, 3rd March 1808. 

... I HAVE thought on your reading about the death 
of Constance, and with all the respect which (sans phrase) 
I entertain for everything you honour me with, I have 
not made up my mind to the alteration, and here are 
my reasons. Clare has no wish to embitter Marmion's 
last moments, and is only induced to mention the 
death of Constance because she observes that the 
wounded man's anxiety for her deliverance prevents 
his attending to his own spiritual affairs. It seems 
natural, however, that knowing by the Abbess, or 
however you please, the share which Marmion had 
in the fate of Constance, she should pronounce the 
line assigned to her in such a manner as perfectly 
conveyed to his conscience the whole. truth, although 
her gentleness avoided conveying it in direct terms. 
We are to consider, too, that Marmion had from 
various workings of his own mind been led to suspect 
the fate of Constance, so that the train being ready 
laid, the slightest hint of her fate communicated the 
whole tale of terror to his conviction. Were I to 
read the passage, I would hesitate a little like one 
endeavouring to seek a soft mode of conveying painful 
intelligence — 

^ Printed Scott's Familiar Letters^ vol. i. p. 98. 
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In vain for Constance is your zeal, 
She died at Holy Isle. 

Perhaps after all this is too fine spun, and requires 
more from my gentle readers to fill up my sketch 
than I am entitled to exact. But I would rather put 
in an explanatory couplet describing Clare's manner 
of speaking the words, than make her communication 
more full and specific. . . . 

We have Miss Baillie here as a visitor at present. 
I hope she will make some little stay in Edinburgh. 
I have been much distressed by the late bad accounts 
of dear little Lord Scott's health.^ God grant he 
may recover. Out of my own family there is no loss 
I would so deeply deprecate. 



The following ballad, entitled " Ugly Meg," so delighted 
Sir Walter that he was in the habit of reciting it to his 
friends without revealing the author's name, and in a letter 
to Southey he writes pleasantly that " half his fame as a 
minstrel-reciter depended on a very clever ballad of Lady 
Louisa Stuart." Chas. K. Sharpe was afterwards allowed to 
make a transcript of the poem, which he illustrated with 
some quaint designs. This copy is now, I understand, in the 
possession of Colonel Bedford, Mr. Sharpens nephew. 

The verses relate to an incident in the " Scott of Harden " 
family, and the ballad is thus commented upon in a privately 
printed volume in 1857, by Mr. William Stuart of Alden- 
ham Abbey, entitled Bubbles blown by Some of the Family of 
Stuart^ \ — "Formerly, when border feuds were frequent, 

^ Lord Dalkeith's eldest son. The verses are taken from those in 

' A copy of the above was kindly Lady Louisa's MS. book, and slightly 
lent the Editor by Mr. Dugald Stuart. differ from the version in Stuartiana, 
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young * Scott of Harden ' was out upon a predatory 
excursion, and * lifted/ as the border phrase is, Murray of 
Elibank's cattle, but was taken prisoner in the act, and 
condemned by Murray to be hanged. Murray had several 
daughters, one of whom was remarkably ugly, having an 
extraordinary large mouth, and was called * Ugly Meg.* 
Before the execution, Mrs. Murray scolded her husband for 
his intention of hanging such a handsome young * laird ' 
when he had so many ugly daughters unprovided for, and 
proposed to her husband to offer * Scott ' the choice of the 
halter or Meg. Scott, when he saw the lady, decidedly 
preferred the halter, but when it was actually put round his 
neck, he thought life worth having at any sacrifice, and said 
that he would marry Meg. And it is said that they were a 
very happy couple and had a large family." 

How the Princess of Wales got hold of the story does 
not transpire, but the incident gave rise to an interesting 
exchange of letters between Sir Walter and Lady Louisa. 

UGLY MEGi 

From a true story of Scott of Harden, the ancestor of Lord Polwarth, 
told in my hearing by Mr. Walter Scott 

Peace to those worthy days of old 

Cast in our modem teeth so oft. 
When man was, as befits him, bold, 

And woman as she should be — soft. 

Those virtuous, upright, simple days 

When lucre, despicable thing, 
Made never youth his finger raise, 

Nor fair put hers in wedding ring. 

When worth was all that parents weighed, 

And damsels listened not to lies, 
And suitors wished a lovely maid 

To bring no dowry but her eyes. 

1 From MS. book of Lady Louisa Stuart*s writings. 
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Then blest was marriage. Could it chuse 
When genuine Love, not crabbed Law, 

Towering above all sordid views. 
The contract came alone to draw ? 

Without one syllable of these, 

Devised by Satan for our sins, 
Intails and jointures and trustees 

And separate purses, too, for pins. 

These wives accepted as a boon 

What husbands* bounty loved to shower, 

And widows broke their hearts too soon 
To need the comforts of a dower. 

Well, thus while stage and press declaim. 

By pulpit on a Sunday backed. 
Suppose we start some other game. 

And rummage record-chests for fact. 

What says the bard whose witching song 
Comes glowing with such vivid fires 

As make the coldest of us long 
To warrie ^ like our gallant sires ? 

Tis thus he says, but says in prose. 
While only glad'ning social hours — 

The Cumbrian bugle loudly blows, 
The Chief returns with all his powers. 

That blast bespeaks not rout or fear, 

'Tis triumph's animating tone. 
It scarcely meets the ladie's ear 

When up she's to the rampart fiown. 

By this her lord has reached the moat. 
Shouts for the bridge and quits his steed. 

" What luck ? " she asks. " By all I note, 
St George was with you at your need." 

" None better dame might man desire ; 

We've chased the bord'rers past their bounds, 
Ta'en for our herds a goodly hire. 

Rich payment for our ravaged grounds. 

^ Old Anglo-Saxon verb — warrie^ to make war. 
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" 'Tis true the blue-caps showed us sport, 
And breathes full many a brave man's veins, 

But see yon gallant — mark his port, 
Tis Scott of Harden in our chains." 

" Then be the Virgin praised," she said, 

<< This day shall chronicles record ; 
Now hark ye, ere the feast be spread, 
What will ye do with Harden's Lord ? " 

" Do, quotha ! " cries the baron fierce, 

" Do with a cut-throat and a thief? 
The country's dread, the border's curse. 

Do with him ? Let his prayers be brief. 

*' Here, chuse me some sufficient tree. 
And hang him high ere break of day." 

" Nay, that they shall not do," quoth she, 

** Hang Harden's knight ! Hang you they may." 

Oh, sweetness of the gentle sex ! 

Melting with pity, lenient still. 
And loveliest when its pleading checks 

Bloodthirsty man's inhuman will. 

Soh 1 the mild fair resiuned, and placed 

Her arms akimbo as she spake, 
" Here's thrifty doing, — war and waste. 

And brew the more the less ye bake. 

<< Hang Harden's Chief 1 a precious jest ! 

A batch'lor, youthful, comely, rich : 
You, with three maiden daughters blest. 

Ill-favoured as the nightmare each. 

" Unbind his hands and fetch a fryar ; 

I sleep not till the thing be done. 
He takes his choice, and I acquire 

The knight of Harden for my son." 

<< Mass 1 tho' a woman, thou hast wit," 
The baron said, and weighed the case ; 

** Yet, sweetheart, an' I must submit. 
No chusing ; that were too much grace 
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" For MoU and Maudlin, they may win 
Some Christian husband, bad or good. 

But Ugly Meg would frighten sin, 
And Harden weds her, by the Rood ! 

" Black Ralph 1 thou hast a penman's fsune, 

Write articles on yonder drum, 
Where sec thou bar the bridegroom's claim 

To all ! have, or have to come, 

" No portion, but if Meg survives 

He jointures her in all his lands. 
So now pluck off the pris'ner's gyves 

And, Father Topas, join their hands." 

" Stay ! leave me thus for ever bound," 

The captive in a panic cried, 
"Or make me turn a mill-wheel round 

Ere yon hobgoblin be my bride." 

" Hold I '' quoth the father, " choice is just. 

Prefer the gallows and do well ; 
A raid on Harden will, 1 trust, 

Keep Meg from leading apes in HelL" 

The priests now sang the parting hymn, 
T^e noose was slipped beneath his head, 

Ah ! fiiir is life though Meg be grim, 
" Stop, stop 1 " he roars, " I'll wink and wed." 

Thus wooed they in the good old days. 
And, pitying reader, though you stare. 

The last, the sweetest minstrel says 
These lived and died a loving pair. 



Walter Scott from Lady Louisa Stuart' 

Gloucester Place, [April] i8o8. 

IJEAR SIR — You will think it is a persecution when 
you see my hand again, but I have a ridiculous griev- 

> Printed familiar LtlUrt, vol. i. pp. t07-I0g. Scott hu written on the 
bock, " an excellent letter aboat an unfounded report." 
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ance that if you cannot redress, perhaps you can at 
least help me to understand. 

When I first came to town my sister Lonsdale 
told me, laughing, she had heard news of me ; a very 
great Lady of your acquaintance had informed her 
that I was publishing a volume of poems at Edinburgh. 
Lady L. replied it was very unlike me, when the 
[Princess] with a peremptory ** I know it to be true " 
reduced her to silence. I hooted at this, as you may 
suppose, but concluded her R.H. had mistaken some 
other person's name for mine, and thought little more 
about the matter till yesterday, when my sister, who 
had again had the honour of dining at Blackheath, 
acquainted me that the Princess asked her before a 
large company whether I had yet let her into the 
secret of my publication. She repeated as far as 
respect would permit what I had myself said on the 
subject ; but the Princess more positively than before 
silenced her with '* / know it; I tell you it is so; and 
if she will not trust you, then I will ; for 1 am to have 
a copy; there are to be but fifteen printed, and 
Mr. Skene (Mr. Skene ! my dear Mr. Scott, whom 
I never saw in my life ! or heard of till you read us 
the epistle to him at Bothwell ! ! !) — Mr. Skene has 
promised me one, which I will let you see when I get 
it. I believe Lady Louisa's name is not to be put to 
it, which I daresay is what she means by denying it." 

Some of the company on this enquired what her 
R.H. was talking of. She turns to them, ** I was only 
mentioning some poems of Lady Louisa Stuart's that 
she is publishing at Edinburgh." 

VOL. Ill p 
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I hardly know whether I am awake or dreaming 
while I write this curious conversation ; but upon my 
word it would provoke a saint. 

Imagine that neither my above-mentioned sister, 
nor any other member of my family, ever saw a verse of 
mine since I was seventeen, or had one in their posses- 
sion ; and that many of them, and several of my most 
intimate friends, to this hour do not suspect I ever 
wrote one. It is really too hard upon a poor snail to 
be dragged by the horns into the high road, when it is 
eating nobody's cabbages, and only desires to live at 
peace in its own shell. However, if I could be certain 
the lye was a lye of the best and honestest kind, un- 
adulterated by any faint mixture of something like 
truth, I should make up my mind to patience, as if it 
were reported I had stood upon my head, or married 
my footman. But, my dear sir, your theft of " Ugly 
Meg " comes very unpleasantly to my recollection ; 
not that I can or will suspect you (for all the Princesses 
in Europe) of playing me so unfair and barbarous a 
trick, as it would be to come within a hundred miles 
of verifying her R.H.'s assertion ; but I am sadly 
afraid that there lies the ground the story has been 
built upon; and that is bad enough to me. Mr. Skene 
being thus quoted by name, you may be able to find 
out — I dare not write it in English — qtie diable veut 
dire tout fa ? 

If ** Ugly Meg *' has the least share in it, I do most 
earnestly beg and beseech you, gratify me by putting 
her in the fire. I don't know whether the man in the 
old story was right when he called it a woman's highest 
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praise not to be talked of one way or the other ; but I 
am sure it is her greatest blessing, and only way of 
living in comfort. At any rate I entreat, nay (forgive 
the word !) insist, that when you visit this part of the 
world, you neither show it nor repeat it to the great 
lady in question, nor tell her anything about me. I 
would rather of the two see it in the Morning Post 
outright, for the currency of a newspaper is nothing 
to the gossip of a court. The former can tell a fact, 
false or true, but one way at once ; the latter varies, 
and multiplies, and modifies it in so many, that it 
becomes past the power of the first relater to guess it 
ever was his own story, before it had been half an 
hour out of his mouth. 

Now I have said thus much, another conjecture 
has struck me ; may it not be Mr. Alison's funeral 
sermon on Sir Wm. Forbes, of which there were but 
a few copies printed, and some of those few have gone 
through my hands to people who were anxious for it 
here ? Mr. Skene may come in very naturally there. 
My friend's sermon being converted into a poem of 
mine, tho' it sounds like one of Harlequin's trans- 
formations, might be effected in the course of tattle 
through a very few tongues. 

Dear Mr. Scott, pardon my worrying you with this 
tedious letter, and if you can quash the nonsense that 
extorts it from me, or expound the riddle, you will 
very much oblige, yours, etc. etc., L. Stuart. 
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Lady Louisa Stuart from Walter Scott ^ 

Edinburgh, 7th April 1808. 

My dear lady LOUISA— I was honoured 
with your Ladyship's letter this morning. Unless the 
report in question be an express punishment from 
heaven for hiding your talent in a napkin, or that 
" there's magic in the web on't," I cannot offer any 
absolute solution. I never, I am positive, mentioned 
your Ladyship's name to the high personage in 
question, or in writing to Miss Hayman, the only 
lady of her household with whom I have any corre- 
spondence. Skene, as your Ladyship may readily 
believe, knows nothing of the intended publication, 
and was never so happy as to see any of the editor's 
verses. I think the artist who made the little sketch 
at the beginning of** Ugly Meg" would hardly presume 
to mention it, as I cautioned him on the subject. The 
poem was never given out of my own hand nor men- 
tioned as your Ladyship's, although I must plead 
guilty to having shown it to one or two literary 
friends, as a piracy which I had committed upon a 
lady of my acquaintance. If it is possible that the 
little drawing has been thus converted into a set of 
embellishments by Skene, the six pages of manuscript 
into fifteen copies of a printed book, wire wove, hot 
pressed, and with a suitable margin, I shall deeply 
regret being the cause, however innocently, of having 
done anything that could contribute to so wonderful a 
transformation. Yet I can hardly think it, as I am 

* Printed Scott's Familiar Letters^ voL i. pp. no- 11 2. 
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certain I never showed the poem to more than three 
persons. I cannot find in my heart to condemn 
" Ugly Meg " to the flames as a witch, being con- 
vinced she had so very little to do with the mysterious 
report in question, but in future she shall be con- 
demned to as severe seclusion as if she was the 
fairest Circassian in the seven towers. Depend upon 
it, my dear Lady Louisa, that if any inquiry is made 
at me by her Royal Highness upon this subject, I 
will attend most heedfully and pointedly to your in- 
junctions. I must just say, if I am pointedly charged 
with the existence of " Ugly Meg," that she has been 
reclaimed by your Ladyship in consequence of some 
reports which had gone abroad of her being about to 
be given to the world, and that I had forgotten every 
line of her. By the way, I forgot to mention that I 
never showed ** Ugly Meg " to any one since your 
Ladyship made my plunder lawful; so that I have 
been in all respects a thief of honour. I think it 
by no means unlikely that a jumble may have been 
made by that long-tongued gossip Fame between 
the sermon which was printed, the poem which was 
not printed, the drawings which Mr. Skene did make 
for the Princess, the drawings which he did not make 
for " Ugly Meg." And out of this hodge podge, with 
a considerable mixture of unadulterated lye^ the cup 
has been brewed which your Ladyship regards with 
so much terror. I am less surprised at anything of 
the kind, as by a process equally well founded and 
oracular, I had the inexpressible happiness to see 
myself but the other day pronounced by the Morning 
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Chronicle guilty of garbling my own poem and giving 
one sort of book to Mr. Pitt's friends and another to 
the public ; yet I believe your Ladyship is more 
teazed with a report, the nature of which is not only 
innocent, but would, if true, do your talents honour, 
than I am with one that would argue me guilty of 
equal meanness and folly. But the feelings of a 
professed author, and such I must be while my 
family continues to require my exertions, get very 
callous to this species of scandal. 

I have adopted your Ladyship's kind suggestion 
about the speech of Constance, hut after much con- 
sideration have placed only one hyphen or dash to 
express her confusion. MarmioUy in consequence of 
an unexampled demand, has been hurried through the 
press, and the second edition is on the eve of publica- 
tion. Miller in Albemarle Street will have a copy, of 
which I have to entreat your kind acceptance. A 
copy of the Life of Dryden will also kiss your hands 
in a day or two. . . . Adieu, dear Lady Louisa; I 
regret I am not the knight for whom it is reserved 
to break the charm which has converted a high-born 
and distressed lady into a professed authoress. I 
have no doubt it will soon dissolve of itself. 

For never spell by fairy laid, 

With strong enchantment bound a glade 

Beyond the bounds of night 

Ever your obliged, Walter Scott.^ 

* Indorsation of the transcript in Lady Louisa Stuart's handwriting: 
" Answer to a letter I wrote in a foolish fuss about a foolish fib of the Princess 
of Wales, viz. that I was editing my poems." 
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The Same from the Same^ 

Edinburgh, i6th June 1808. 

My dear lady LOU is a— Nothing will give 
me more pleasure than to have the honor of showing 
every attention in our power to Mr. and Mrs. Morritt, 
and I am particularly happy in a circumstance that at 
once promises me a great deal of pleasure in the 
acquaintance of your Ladyship's friends and affords 
me the satisfaction of hearing from you again. If Mr. 
and Mrs. Morritt should make a long delay in York- 
shire, perhaps we may be at my little farm of Ashestiel, 
where we have plenty of pigeon-holes to put such 
friends into as can be contented with goat's whey, 
narrow quarters, and Selkirkshire mutton. But we 
shall remain at Edinburgh till the 12th July, when 
the Courts of Law rise and set their subjects at liberty. 
Pray don't triumph over me too much in the case of 
Lydia.^ I stood a very respectable siege, but she 
caressed my wife, coaxed my children, and made, by 
dint of cake and pudding, some impression even upon 
the affections of my favourite dog ; so when all the 
outworks were carried, the main fortress had no 
choice but to surrender on honorable terms. To the 
best of my thinking, notwithstanding the caerulean 
hue of her stockings and a most plentiful stock of 
eccentric affectation, she is really at bottom a good- 
natured woman, with much liveliness and some talent. 
She is now set out to the Highlands, where she is 
likely to encounter many adventures. Mrs. Scott and 

^ Part of this letter is printed in Lockhait*s Ufe^ vol. iii. pp. 95-97. 

* Lydia White. See ante^ p. 200. 
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I went as far as Loch Catrine with her, from which 
jaunt I have just returned. We had most heavenly 
weather, which was peculiarly favourable to my fair 
companions' zeal for sketching every object which fell 
in their way from a castle to a pigeon-house. Did 
your Ladyship ever travel with a drawing companion ? 
Mine drew like cart horses, as well in laborious zeal as 
in effect, for, after all, I could not help thinking that 
the cataracts delineated bore a singular resemblance 
to hay-cocks, and the rocks much correspondence to 
large, old-fashioned cabinets with their folding doors 
open. So much for Lydia, whom I left on her journey 
through the Highlands, but by what route she had 
not resolved. I gave her three plans, and think it 
likely she will adopt none of them. Moreover, when 
the executive government of postillions, landlords, and 
highland boatmen devolves upon her English servant 
instead of me, I am afraid the distresses of the errant 
damsels will fall a little beneath the dignity of romance. 
All this nonsense is entre nous^ for Miss White has 
been actively zealous in getting me some corre- 
spondence about Swift, and otherwise very obliging. 

It is not with my inclination that I fag for the 
booksellers, but what can I do? My poverty and 
not my will consents. The income of my office is 
only reversionary, and my private fortune much limited. 
My poetical success partly destroyed my prospects of 
professional success, and obliged me to retire from the 
Bar, for, though I had a competent share of infor- 
mation and industry, who would trust their cause to 
the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel? Now, 
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although I do allow that an author should take care 
of his literary character, yet I think the least thing that 
his literary character can do in return is to take some 
care of the author, who is unfortunately, like Jeremy in 
Love for Love^ furnished with a set of tastes and 
appetites which would do honour to the income of a 
Duke, if he had it. Besides, I go to work with Swift 
con amore^ for, like Dry den, he is an early favourite 
of mine : I shall do very little for Thompson, except 
publishing a few letters of no great consequence which 
have fallen into my hands. 

Pray now, dear Lady Louisa, get all you can collect 
about Swift. I believe I shall go to Ireland to see 
what can be done there, and I hope to have a long 
conversation with your Ladyship on that difficult 
chapter of " Cadenus and Vanessa." There is certainly 
some strange confusion in the arrangement of that 
piece, but I think it possible to retrieve it in some 
measure, if not wholly. Perhaps there are lines 
omitted. I find the gentleman to whom Dryden's Life 
was committed left it at home. I will send it up, how- 
ever, to Longman & Co. with some books that are going 
to them by sea. The Marmion is nearly out, and I have 
made one or two alterations in the third edition, with 
which the press is now groaning. So, soon it will 
make the number of copies published within the space 
of six months amount to eight thousand — an immense 
number surely, and enough to comfort the author's 
wounded feelings had the claws of the reviewers been 
able to reach him through the steel Jack of true border 
indifference. 
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Mrs. Scott offers her respectful compliments. 
Pray let me have the honour of hearing from your 
Ladyship at an idle hour. The copy of Marmion 
will wait on you so soon as the said third edition is 
published. Meanwhile, believe me, with great respect, 
your Ladyship's much obliged and faithful servant, 

Walter Scott. 

Ashestiel is only 30 miles from Edinburgh, near 
Melrose, Newark, etc., all which I will be happy to 
shew Mr. and Mrs. Morritt in great style. 



The Same from the Same* 

Ashestiel, July 1809. 

As I find you are now at Rokeby on your way to 
Bothwell, will your Ladyship permit me to remind 
you that whether you see Clydesdale by Peebles or by 
Edinburgh, you must necessarily pass within a mile of 
this small farm, which will, without pretending to any 
great matters, rather furnish a better g$te than any of 
the Inns on the road ; and the reckoning shall be that 
your Ladyship puts up with your hard quarters for a 
day or two, and honours some of our wonders with a 
visit. I feel myself so assured that you will honour 
us so far, that I will give you the carte du pays. 

If your Ladyship leaves Rokeby without making 
any visit in Cumberland, two days' easy travelling will 
bring your post-chaise to Ashestiel on the second 
evening. It is seven miles from Selkirk, and just so 

' Printed Familiar Letters, vol. i. pp. 140, 141. 
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far on the road either to Edinburgh or to Bothwell. 
Elibank Castle has a claim on your Ladyship for the 
honour you have already done to the tale of Walter of 
Harden's wedding. Newark and the braes of Yarrow 
are also worth seeing, even if the last were not classical 
ground in Scottish song. There is very little, or 
rather no chance of our being from home, but to make 
assurance doubly sure, a note addressed Ashestiel, by 
Selkirk, will apprise us when your Ladyship can grant 
our request. I need not, I am sure, say that Charlotte 
joins her respectful solicitations to mine, as well as in 
best love to Mr. and Mrs. Morritt. . . . 



Walter Scott from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Rokeby, 26th July 1809. 

My dear SIR— Your very kind letter reached 
me yesterday, and should have been answered by 
return of post if a bad cold had not made my head 
too heavy for writing. I am quite sorry I cannot say 
aye to all you propose. I have already said nay to 
the Ancrams, who want me to take Mount Teviot in 
my way, and as I mean to go the straight road to 
Bothwell, by Moffat and Douglas Mill, I am afraid 
you both lie a little wide of it. I rejoice, however, 
to learn the exact situation of Ashestiel, because, if 
ever I should again go (as I once did) to Edinburgh 
by Langholm, I will most certainly make you the visit 
I wish I could do now. The truth is I have already 
staid longer than I intended here, and Lady Douglas 
begins to be very urgent and peremptory about my 
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coming to Bothwell without any further delays. You 
will say two days are hardly to be called a delay, nor 
would I call them so if I could just call on you without 
going on to Mount Teviot, but there would be A. B. C. 
following each other, Minto, etc., etc., etc., and I should 
not, as Lady D. urges, arrive at Bothwell " while there 
are any remains of her Rose-harvest" which she assures 
me is " really chose d voir." So my word is passed to 
leave Rokeby next Tuesday and be at Bothwell the 
Thursday morning after. Our friends here are well, 
and I am sure your visit and Mrs. Scott's were well 
bestowed, for they talk of nothing else but the delight 
your company gave them, and you seem, for your own 
part, to have made a compleat conquest of Mr. Morritt's 
sister, who is still here. We all made a little tour 
together a fortnight ago in a beautiful part of York- 
shire called Wensleydale, which answered wonderfully 
well, as we luckily took for it the only three warm 
days there have been this cold summer. Pray let us 
wish each other joy of poor Lady Dalkeith's prosperous 
delivery of a son. I don't know that anything has 
given me such satisfaction for a long time. Lady 
Douglas writes me word that Lord Dalkeith says it 
seems to be quite balm to Lady D.'s mind, which is 
restored to peace and tranquillity, and Lady Montagu's, 
that the Duke, who was at Ditton when the news 
came, did appear so very happy, it warmed their 
hearts to see him. Lady Douglas is now at Dalkeith, 
and as I find by enquiry at our post ofHce that my 
letter will reach you just as soon, I shall enclose it to 
her to be franked. I think you should quarrel with 
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her if she does not add a word or two of her own, were 
it but to attest that she hinders me from obeying your 
friendly orders. I beg you will assure Mrs. Scott, 
with my kindest compliments, that I should have 
otherwise had great pleasure in waiting upon her, 
independent of all Minstrelsy, Newark, Elibank, 
Yarrow, and above all Melrose, for I have set my 
heart upon seeing that once in my life under your 
guidance, reckoning that I hardly saw it at all the 
year before last from bad weather and the want of a 
poetical cicerone. I trust I shall have some chance 
of your coming to Bothwell yourselves while I stay 
there, which will be, more or less, probably about 
three months — pretty certainly two. If not, we may 
meet at Dalkeith or Edinburgh afterwards, and I hope 
I shall now and then hear from you. — Believe me, 
dear Mr. Scott, with great regard, ever sincerely yours, 

L. Stuart. 

The Morritts desire a thousand kind things. 
The Same from the Same 

Bothwell Castle, 3rd November [1809]. 

Dear MR. SCOTT — Though you never revoked 
your promise, I am afraid our hopes of seeing you here 
were to end with the month of October. While they 
lasted I forbore writing, because the who's and what's 
of a story are always best expressed in conversation. 
But if you will not come I am bound to say in some 
way or other that Mrs. Waddington has a great desire 
(like all other ladies in the land) to be acquainted with 
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Mr. Walter Scott. Perhaps you have been introduced 
to each other already, or at least you may have heard 
of her in Edinburgh. If not, I will just tell you that 
she was the daughter of Mr. Port of Ham in Derby- 
shire, but wholly bred up by her mother's aunt, Mrs. 
Delany, of whom you must often have heard, and 
must speak in your edition of Swift's works, where she 
appears under her first husband's name, Pendarves. 
Mrs. D. was a particular friend of my dear mother's, 
and from her excellence of various kinds and her extra- 
ordinary age, a sort of patriarch whom we all looked 
up to with veneration and affection. Of course, I 
saw much of Mrs. Waddington for the first seventeen 
years of her life, as she was the plaything of Mrs. 
Delany's society ; and when chance has in later times 
brought her to London she has always sought me 
out with great kindness, and wished to keep up more 
intimacy than people generally desire with those 
much older than themselves. She married and 
settled in Wales soon after her aunt's death, and now 
has herself a daughter of seventeen,^ for whose sake, I 
suppose, she and her husband have resolved to pass 
the winter in Edinburgh, as a place where they can 
have society and the girl amusement at a cheaper rate 
than in London. Permit me therefore to bespeak 
your good offices and Mrs. Scott's for the family. 
Perhaps, as I said before, all this is useless, for Mrs. 
Alison writes me word they have brought letters of 

' The eldest daughter and co-heiress of Benjamin Waddington married Baron 
de Bunsen, the well-known German diplomat and author, and the youngest, 
Augusta, was the wife of Lord Llanover and only died in 1895. She was the 
able editor of her grandmother Mrs. Delany's letters. 
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recommendation to everybody she ever heard of, but 
you know I must do as I am bid notwithstanding. 
Lady Douglas charges me to say she is much dis- 
appointed not to have seen you and Mrs. Scott, but 
it is so short a distance from Edinburgh that she will 
not despair even now. Will you give my best compli- 
ments to Mrs. Scott, and believe me ever yours most 
sincerely, L. Stuart. 

P.S. — I am ashamed to find how this is blotted. 
Mrs. Waddington, as granddaughter to a Granville, 
niece of Lord Lansdown (whose family an uncle of 
hers now represents, having taken the • name of 
Granville), has a collateral tie to poetry, and respects it 
accordingly. Poor Mrs. Scott will think there is no 
end of the plagues England sends her ! 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Walter Scott ^ 

Ashestiel, 7th November [1809]. 

. . . I HAVE not been quite idle, though I don't 
know if your Ladyship will think I have been employed 
to good purpose when I tell you I have made great 
progress in the romance I showed you at Buchanan. 
It is against all my vows to write poetry again, but I 
hope the perjuries of bards are as venial as those of 
lovers are said to be. After all, how can I employ my 
time ? My family have some claims on my talent, or 
half talent or whatever it is, for it laid me on the shelf 
as a professional man, when I had as good prospects 
as my neighbours. And here I have a reversionary 

^ Printed Familiar Lefiers, vol i. pp. 153, 154. 
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office saddled with the life-rent of an old gentleman 
who has learned Comte de Grammont's art ditemiser 
sa vie. ... So upon the whole I will go on with my 
Lady of the Lake^ and tell my prudence she is no better 
than indolence in disguise. . . . 



Walter Scott from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Rokeby, 14th September 18 12. 

Rokeby's the word — and none that e'er 
Bade Britons for the charge prepare 
More swiftly passed from man to man, 
Or woke more ardour as it ran. 
Youth's buoyant heart can almost hold 
The promised tale already told, 
And ere a line the scope reveal. 
Can glow at all it hopes to feel. 
Nor are the tidings worse received 
By hearts long sobered, sunk, and grieved ; 
They from the powVful poet's hand 
Their boon as eagerly demand. 
Their precious portion, one brief hour 
Of refuge giv'n in Fancy's bow'r. 
One charmed hour, to song resigned. 
Each thorn and evil cast behind. 

As pleased (howe'er unlike the cause) 
Arise reviewers, whet their claws. 
Fix on the faults that must be spied. 
Stretch out the treatise cut and dried. 
Then rest upon their arms, and say, 

" Now come his poem when it may, 
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Our work, for form-sake, must indeed 
Let his take vantage and precede ; 
But (an we would) how far from hard 
It were to gain upon the bard, 
Start with him from the printer^s door, 
Or leap three months and spring before." 

While thus all kindle, friends and foes, 
Lo, foaming on fair Greta goes 
Its grey and ivied rocks among, 
Unweeting that 'twill ere be sung, 
*Tho* haply more than Teviot's fame 
Is hovVing o*er its humble name. 
And every crag it reaches past 
May soon with Benvenue's be classed. 
Sweet stream ! as yet unglorified. 
Yes ! thou shalt have thy day of pride. 
But would meantime that he whose lay 
Gives thee cold honour far away 
Had sought the cliffs he deigns to sing. 
And mused where thou wert murmuring ! 
Not (as La Mancha's hero paid 
Devotion to his sovereign maid) 
Resolved on sending us ere long 
His vanquished readers in a throng 
Their Rokeby pilgrimage to make. 
And homage do to scar and brake ; 
Yet shunned our scene's fair face the while. 
As if its sight his dream would spoil. 
And verse like chivalry, did best 
Unseen the object of its guest. 
I am particularly sorry you should have kept at this 

VOL. Ill o 
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respectful distance from your Dulcinea, as I had 
proposed to myself great pleasure in meeting you here, 
and when circumstances prolonged my stay, was always 
in hopes you must come before my departure. When 
that will be I cannot exactly tell, notwithstanding I 
have already made our good friends an absolute visita- 
tion. I am waiting for Lady Douglas, and have been 
so this fortnight, while she, I fear, has been most pain- 
fully withheld from beginning her journey northward 
by anxiety about poor Captain Scott. Possibly you 
know that his wound has broken out afresh, produced 
an abscess in his breast and required a surgical operation. 
When she wrote last week she was going down to see 
him and Mrs. Scott at Walmer, where they are, and 
her motions will depend upon the state in which she 
finds him. If (as I hope in God !) he should be doing 
well, I suppose we may see her here a week or ten 
days hence, and then I shall accompany her to 
Bothwell. As you have failed me here, faithless man ! 
I do not trust to the poor chance of your ever dropping 
in there. I wonder whether Mr. Sharpens portrait of 
my friend Meg^ is copied from one of those he gave 
Lady Douglas } That of the happy couple and their 
progeny was a masterpiece, but I never thoroughly 
liked the father offering the option to his prisoner. 
Pardon my indelicate imagination, I always saw in it a 
much more vulgar transaction, usual enough in later 
times — the fat Justice giving Hodge his choice to 
marry or go for a soldier. Tho* I must own the young 
lady's demure and wishful face to be incomparable — 

1 Meg with the muckle mouth. 
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but that it might equally have been in the latter case — 
the other figures wanted dignity and ancientry, Mr. 
Morritt told me what he had been preaching to you. 
I say Amen to it all. Teach the booksellers their 
place and keep them in order. 

I have only time to add that I very much like Lady 
Alvanley, whom I never knew before. She went away 
this day se'nnight, and nobody else is come or (I believe) 
coming. Present my best compliments to Mrs. Scott, 
and pardon this intrusion, both of verse and prose. I 
had not attempted the former so long that I found the 
pump wondrous stiff and quickly dry. Believe me, 
dear Mr. Scott, with every good wish, yours very truly, 

L. Stuart. 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Walter Scott ^ 

20th September 181 2. 

My dear lady LOUISA— Your most en- 
couraging, as well as beautiful verses^ joined to our 
friend Morritt's remonstrances, have given a new spur 
to the sides of my intent, and I wrote to Morritt that 
I would make a raid on him with bag and baggage, 
scrip and scrippage, about Monday. But just after 
my letter was despatched, I was made acquainted that 
my attendance was indispensable upon the 5th, at a 
meeting of Mr. Don's friends preparatory to the head 
court of Free-holders on the 6th, for that my eloquence 
was to be put in requisition for that day. Mr. Don 
is, you know, the Duke of Buccleuch's candidate for 

^ Printed Familiar Letters^ vol. i. pp. 259-261. 
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Roxburghshire, and I believe the Duke has few things 
of a political nature more at heart than his success, so 
I must do my possible, however little that may be. 
The only effect this will have is to expedite my journey 
somewhat, as my stay will be rather more brief at 
Rokeby than I had reckoned upon this morning. On- 
Thursday night we sleep at Edgerston, upon the 
Border, Friday at Carbridge or Hexham, and I hope 
we shall find it possible to get to Rokeby Saturday 
night, as the distance cannot be above forty miles. 
But if bad roads, etc. render this impossible, which 
is likely enough, we shall, God willing, be at Rokeby 
on Sunday before dinner, where I trust we shall still 
find your Ladyship a tenant of that hospitable mansion. 
The poem has no fault unless I could find in my 
heart to wish it had a more worthy subject, but I am 
not able to bring my mind to that point of self-denial, 
so I can only promise to do my best to merit the en- 
couragement your Ladyship so kindly gives me. I do 
not greatly fear the professed critics if I can possibly 
keep hold of the reading public, which can only be 
done by an interesting narrative. 

'' Ugly Meg " is a much larger drawing than any 
at Bothwell, on another, and I think an improved plan. 
I hope one day to exhibit it to your Ladyship in this 
little cottage. . . . 

I can add no more, being interrupted by two 
matters of great consequence. The first is to plan out 
of some debris dug out of the rubbish of the Abbey at 
Melrose, a Gothic front to a Well ; the other, to buy 
if possible some acres of ground on a little lake about 
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a mile from my cottage, which is exactly the lake of 
the Fisherman and Genii. — Meanwhile, believe me, 
with great respect, dear Lady Louisa, your Ladyship's 
much honoured and obliged humble servant, 

Walter Scott. 

Walter Scott from Lady Louisa Stuart 

Rochsoles, Sunday, 
17th January [18 13]. 

My dear MR. SCOTT— Lady Douglas promised 
to excuse my not writing to you before, but I must 
thank you myself as soon as I am able, for your very 
kind present.^ I need not tell you how I value it. I 
have not yet attempted reading it, for (as I daresay 
you know) the mind when sick, just like the stomach, 
can least bear what is its favourite food at other times : 
nor am I willing to attach to it a sad chain of thought. 
All around me seemed charmed with it, and when 
I can read it, I shall find it a precious resource. A 
thousand thanks for your offer of sending me your 
rival poet. I shall enjoy his success as much as yours. 
Lady Douglas opened your letter for me, but I 
believe suspected nothing. Pray give my best com- 
pliments, to Mrs. Scott, and believe me ever, your 
much obliged L. Stuart. 

^ Rokeby was published in December 181 2, and the Bridal of Trurmain early 
in 18 1 3. Lady Louisa was then suffering from the sad loss she underwent that 
January. See/0J/, p. 296. 



CHAPTER XXI 

DURING the last few years Lady Portarlington 
had bought a villa at ** Ham/* and settled 
there in the winter of 1807. 

Three of her sons were out in the world ; the 
eldest had been hunting and entertaining at Emo, 
and was soon to join his regiment in Spain ; the 
second son, Henry, was in the navy and stationed at 
Bombay ; George and Lionel were both in the army, 
and William, the youngest, who was soon leaving 
Eton, had been promised a commission by the Prince 
of Wales in the ist Foot Guards. Of the daughters, 
Lady Caroline Parnell was settled in London, and 
some of her numerous family were generally with 
their grandmother at Ham ; Louisa and Anna Maria 
were much admired but still unmarried ; while the 
youngest, Harriet, was just engaged to the second 
son of Lord Chancellor Erskine — a marriage which 
had to be delayed till the young couple could get 
enough to live upon. 
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Hon. George Dawson from his Mother, 
Lady Portarlington 

1st July 1807. 

My dear GEORGE— I take the opportunity of 
Mr. Hare's going to Brighton to send you a few lines. 
I am glad to hear a good account of you from Lady 
Stuart, who is very partial to you as well as her 
friends who are there, and who, I suppose, are a great 
comfort to you, as it must be a very good thing to 
have the entree of a pleasant home. I forget if I ever 
desired you to get yourself introduced to Mrs. Calvert, 
as she desired me to do so, and I think you would find 
her civil and agreeable. Lady Stuart seems to have 
been very happy with John, but I think it was a pity 
he was not allowed to stay a little longer. I hear of 
nothing but your tann'd complexion, so Lord Dorchester 
will no longer complain of your white skin. Have I 
ever told you that he and Lady Caroline are gone to 
Dorsetshire, she to Came and he to Milton Abbey ? 
I was very sorry for Lady C, as the meeting at that 
place must have been most painful to her. However, 
Miss Calcraft writes me word it passed off better than 
she expected, and they hope to prevail on Mrs. Damer 
in a short time to go to Worthing. We have had sad 
news from the Continent lately, but I hope not so bad 
as the papers state. I am thankful that none of you 
are likely to go on this expedition. Henry Parnell is 
come back to attend his political career, and I hear no 
talk of their going to Ireland at present, so I suppose 
that will not take place till the Session is over. I had 
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a letter from Henry cruising in the Bay of Bengal 
last November, in which he said he was much tired of 
being there, as the climate did not agree with him, and 
that he meant to take his passage in the next fleet 
unless he was promoted by the Commander-in-Chief; 
therefore he is probably on his way home. 

Your sisters have had a good many balls lately. I 
suppose Lady Stuart told you she has been talking of 
giving one, and she is teasing me to do so, but my 
heart fails me. Last night we were at a little sort of 
a musical party at Miss Montgomery's, which ended 
with a supper, and then one of the Ladies played 
country dances, and they made up six couple and 
danced till two o'clock most merrily with the help of 
John O'Neil, who is arrived in town with his usual 
spirits ; you would have liked to have been of the 
party ! I can't think of anything else to tell you, so I 
must conclude. Mortimer Drummond has been at 
Eton, and brings a good account of William. I 
charged him not to tempt him to do wrong by giving 
him money. Adieu, my dear George. Pray be 
economical, for it Is the more necessary as you find 
everything so dear. I do not think a curricle suits 
your circumstances. — Ever your affectionate 

Mother. 

I was going to write to you again, but as I 
found Mama had written, this is my excuse. — Your 
affectionate Louisa. 
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Hon. George Dawson from his Mother, 
Lady Portarlington 

Ham, 7th January 1808. 

My dear GEORGE— ... We are now settled 
again here, and wish you were of the party, tho' we 
have riot and noise enough with Li and William. I 
see by the papers the 2d battallion of his Lordship's 
regiment is going on an expedition, so he will be 
routed from his hunting. Car says they have had 
Fitzroy Stanhope at Emo all the time, and she is quite 
in love with him for his good-humour and chearfulness ; 
she says your brother made the house look very smart 
for the Duke of Richmond's visit. I suppose Car will 
be here in about a fortnight. 

I am going to town to-morrow to see Lord 
Dorchester. The accounts of him lately have not 
been favourable. I shall take these children^ back, 
and bring the other two for a little country air. 

We were at a ball at Lady Albinia Cumberland's 
last night ; Lady Stuart quite disappointed not to see 
you. Great part of the family of Dawson were near 
being extinct the evening we came from Worthing. 
Coming through Kingstown the driver chose to take 
us into the river, and it was a mercy the traces did 
not break till the horses just came to the land, or we 
should all have been drowned, as the water was too 
high for any one to have come to our assistance ; as 
it was, we came off with only a fright and wet cloaks, 
as there was a foot or two of water in the carriage. 

^ Her grandchildren the Pamells. 
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I believe Lionel is writing to you about his things 
and his letters, which he directed to be sent to Brighton, 
so will enquire for them, as he may be in a scrape if 
there should be one from his Colonel. 

I must now bid you adieu. I believe I have not set 
you a good example either of writing or straight lines 
in this letter. — Your ever affectionate Mother. 



The death of Lord Dorchester in 1808, who had 
been a second father to her children, was a great loss 
to Lady Portarlington. It is thus mentioned in the 
Gentleman' s Magazine : — 

**On March 6th, 1808, at his house in Park-lane, 
George Damer, Earl of Dorchester, Viscount Milton, 
Baron Milton of Milton Abbey, in Dorsetshire, and 
Baron Milton of Shrone-hill, in Ireland, lord-lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of the county of Dorset and a 
privy councillor in Ireland. 

** His Lordship was born March 28th, 1746, the 
second son of Joseph, first Earl of Dorchester, by the 
Lady Caroline, only daughter of Lionel, Duke of 
Dorset, and succeeded to the earldom on his father's 
decease in 1798, his elder brother, John, having died 
issueless in 1776. The Earl leaving no issue, the 
titles of Earl of Dorchester, Viscount Milton, and 
Baron Milton of Milton Abbey became extinct, as 
also the honour of Baron Milton of Shrone-hill, in 
Ireland, being the eighth Irish peerage which has 
become extinct since the Union. His Lordship was 
secretary to Earl Fitzwilliam in Ireland, and enjoyed 
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in an eminent degree the private friendship of their 
Majesties. He is succeeded in the estates by his only 
sister, the Lady Caroline Darner, on whose decease 
they devolve to the Earl of Portarlington, whose 
grandmother, Mary Damer, Viscountess Carlow, was 
sister to the first Lord Dorchester.'* 

Lord Portarlington from his Mother, 
Lady Portarlington 

Ham, 6th March 1808. 

My dearest son — Lord Dorchester is no 
more. He died this morning at two o'clock, of which 
I was informed by an express from Lady Caroline. I 
go to town to-morrow to see her, but fear I shall find 
her sadly overcome, for tho' we have all been expecting 
this event for some time, she, poor thing, flattered 
herself that whilst his spirits continued good he could 
not be in any danger ; but he has evidently been 
declining ever since the attack he had in Dorsetshire. 
Whether he apprehended his own danger I do not 
know, but the servants say he always exerted himself to 
appear well when she was in the room. It is probably 
not long since you received a letter from him, as he 
sent me word he had got a gracious answer from the 
Duke of York and had written to you. I have not 
seen him this month, as I have been confined with a 
bad cold and could not go to town. 

I have nothing but dismal things to talk of Lord 
Dalkeith has lost his eldest son, and my good old 
friend Lady Pery has been at the point of death. 
However, as she is better I hope she will recover. 
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George paid us a short visit, but was obliged to 
return on the 14th. He is a good deal grown since 
you saw him and improved in looks. He has been 
very fortunate in his quarters, as he has got into a 
very good set of acquaintance. I wish Lionel was as 
much so. He is recruiting at Salisbury still, and I 
fancy that business goes on very slowly. 

I suppose everybody will be congratulating you on 
the supposed acquisition of a great fortune, but pray do 
not encourage such a notion, as I should be sorry it 
should come to Lady Caroline's ears, it being entirely 
in her option to give it to the Churchills if she pleases. 
I had a great deal of conversation with Mrs. Damer 
on the subject of their affairs when I was last at 
Worthing, and by her account they were so much 
deranged that Lady C.'s income will be very little 
increased for some years to come. The debts of both 
brothers, especially the last, were enormous, as he 
trusted everything to his agents, and they never could 
get him to look at an account. I mention these 
circumstances to prevent your encouraging expecta- 
tions which may never be realised, and the people in 
Ireland, if you will believe them, such as Kemmis, 
etc., will tell you their estates amount to ;^50 or 
;^6o,ooo a year ; but supposing it were so, if they 
are swallowed up with debts, the advantage to his 
heirs may not accrue till they are quite old. 

I regret very much that I did not spend the winter 
in Ireland, as you have been the whole time at Emo. 
I intend certainly to go early in the summer, so pray 
desire Mr. B. to have plenty of good things in the 
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garden. I do not know what you will do now for a 
friend to ask favors for you or to give you advice when 
you are in any difficulty. Lord Macartney gone, 
these two brothers gone ; I think they are all a great 
loss to my family. I hear nothing of your Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. I fear they will not give you one, and now I 
do not see how you can buy it, as you have spent all 
your money. Was you not sorry for your old Colonel 
FuUerton.^ Lady Macartney told me he had been 
dying of a consumption two years, and that he was 
reduced to an absolute skeleton. Adieu, my dear son. 
— Ever your affectionate Mother. 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Portarlington 

Mitchelstown, 9th September 1808. 

My dearest LOUISA— I received your last 
letter just as I was setting out on my expedition to 
Mitchelstown, and as the distance was too great to 
accomplish in a day, I settled to dine and sleep at Don- 
more, which was fifteen miles of the way. . . . 

There was a lady there who has made some noise in 
Ireland lately, and therefore was rather a curiosity to 
see. HernameisAprees.^ The Staples and the Knoxes 
met her last year at Malvern, and from her being at that 
time in great distress from the illness, and afterwards 
the death, of her husband, they became very intimate 

^ Lady Apreece was a daughter of a Mr. Ker, from whom she inherited a 
considerable fortune. She first married Sir Thomas Apreece, Bart, and after- 
wards Sir Humphry Davy. As Lady Davy she was well known in London 
society. 
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with her and invited her to Donmore if she had a mind 
to visit Ireland. This invitation she readily accepted, 
and this is her second visit to them, as she has been 
some months in this country. She is about eight-and- 
twenty, has a good person, good black eyes and fine 
teeth, but a very swarthy complexion, which, however, 
is greatly concealed by rouge. Her history is that she 
was married very young to a son of Sir Thomas 
Aprees, and he being a sickly man, they lived very 
retired in the country, and not having children, she 
employed herself in study of all sorts, and has made 
herself a very well-informed and agreeable woman. 
She was abroad for some time, when she formed a 
great friendship with Madame de Stael, and she has 
excited people's curiosity by saying that she was the 
Corinne represented in her books. She plays on the 
harp and pianoforte in a masterly style, but with such 
an affectation of feeling and expression, it is quite 
laughable. Her conversation is very entertaining, but 
it is evidently more to her when her audience is com- 
posed of the male sex, and she is very affected at all 
times, tho' she has a great flow of words, and her 
language is good, and she professes that she would 
go anywhere and encounter any difficulty to see any 
remarkable person. I must also tell you that she has 
;^3000 a year in her own power, and has gone about 
here from house to house introducing herself, which I 
think requires a good deal of courage ! She got letters 
of recommendation in the first place from the Ladies^ in 
Wales, whom she visited, and who were delighted with 

^ Of Llangollen. 
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her, and these people here gave her letters to others, 
so she has seen a great deal of Ireland, and is just 
returned from the Lake of Killarney. Where she will 
go next I do not know, but should not wonder if she 
picks up another husband, as her fortune is tempting. 
I was not aware that the description of this lady 
would take up so much of my paper, but perhaps it 
may divert you, as one seldom meets anything out of 
the common way in the country ! We were to proceed 
on our journey the next day, and I was up before six 
o'clock for that purpose, and the horses were waiting, 
when Louisa chose to be so sick with eating nuts that 
I was obliged to remain another day with the Staples, 
so we did not arrive at this place till last night, 
and Lady Kingston said she began to be alarmed, as 
there 'is a famous highwayman going about in this 
neighbourhood ; it was well we knew nothing of it, as 
he is a most formidable man, I hear ! This place 
would be beautiful if it was in the hands of anybody 
with a good taste, but it has the appearance of being 
deserted, and Lady Kingston says she does as little to 
it as possible, as she likes to spend her money in 
making the people about her industrious. She took us 
to all her schools this morning, and they are really 
very much to be admired. She makes girls weave 
linen, which I believe was never done before, and 
when they are out of their apprenticeship she gives 
them a loom. She has built two large houses for them 
to work in, and she has also built a whole row of neat 
houses with gardens for schools and shops. 
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The following letter is from Lady Louisa's nephew, Sir 
Charles Stuart, our envoy at Lisbon. The book mentioned 
as sent from Madrid, was Balthazar Gracian's Agudeza y 
Arte de Ingenioy taken professedly from El Conde Lucanor. 
Lady Louisa translated from it " The Invisible Robe " into 
English verse and prose. 

The internal government of Spain had never become 
settled since the forced abdication of Charles IV. that year, 
but the arrangement to which Sir Charles alluded as likely 
to prove efficacious was a plan of permitting Charles IV. to 
return to Madrid, and to declare Joseph Buonaparte king 
of Albania and the Morea. 

The first siege of Saragossa lasted from June till August 
1808, and the second from December till the February 
following. 

Don Joseph Palafox, the celebrated General and States- 
man, and the brave defender of Saragossa, was x:arried off, 
on the surrender of Saragossa in February 1 809, a prisoner 
to Vincennes, where he was kept till his return in 1813, 
when he was made Duke of Saragossa, a grandee of Spain, 
etc. 

Among the other interesting people mentioned by Sir 
Charles are : — Don Juan Melendez Valdez^ Minister of Public 
Instruction under Joseph Buonaparte, died 1 8 1 7. Francisco, 
Count of Florida-Blanca, Minister of Charles IV. in 1788, 
imprisoned at Pampeluna 1792, died. President of the Cortez, 
1808. Don Caspar JoveUanoSy statesman, author, and poet, 
translator of Milton's Paradise Lost into Spanish ; born 
1744, a Councillor of State in Charles III.'s time, twice 
exiled, but recalled after the fall of Godoy in 1808, and 
became a member of the Supreme Junta ; denounced as a 
traitor for French tendencies in 1 8 1 1 , he was put to death 
in a popular insurrection. The Generals (^uesta and Cevallos, 
well known as allies of Sir John Moore at Corunna, etc. 
Francisco Saverio CastaHoSy Duke of Baylen, bom 1756, 
celebrated for the victory of Baylen over the French in 1 808. 
Also the celebrated Ceneral Mendoza, Due d Infantado, 
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Lady Louisa Stuart from Sir Charles Stuart^ 

Aranjuez, 24th September 1808. 

My dear lady LOUISA— I avail myself of 
my only spare moment to acknowledge your most 
kind letter, and to assure you that I have not neglected 
your commission. All the booksellers* shops in St. 
lago de Compostella,^ ValladoHd, and Segovia were 
ransacked during my stay in those towns, and it was 
not until I had been ten days at Madrid that the 
Conde Lucanor was to be found. I accordingly send 
him to you with this letter of introduction, and as I 
have not had time to look at him, hope you will be 
satisfied that I am at least zealous in the execution of 
your commission. 

I have made a perfect progress through Spain, and 
the different modes of demonstrating attachment to 
Great Britain which I have witnessed in different 
places would fill a volume were I to describe them. 
Charles the 4th and the Infanta Don Carlos were not 
better treated than Don Carlos Stuart ! in every town 
between this and Corunna.* Many very kind enquiries 
after Lord Bute {El Tio de F . . . .*) are brought 
forward daily. If ever I meet him I shall not be able 



^ Lady Louisa's nephew, Sir Charles 
Stuart, was then our envoy at Lisbon. 
The book El Conde Lucanor was 
written by the Prince Don Juan Manuel. 
The ** Invisible Robe " was translated 
by Lady Louisa from Balthazar Gracian's 
Acudetia y Arte de Ingenio^ taken pro- 
fessedly from El Conde Lucanor, 

VOL. Ill 



^ St. lago de Compostella, generally 
called Santiago, a town in Galicia. 

^ Allusion to his own name, Charles 
Stuart. 

^ Words nearly illegible, but appar- 
ently el tio de veneracion, an expression 
which might be freely translated " the 
pink of formal courtesy.'' 

R 
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to remember half of the muchas menwrias which I am 
desired to carry him. 

The Supreme Government commenced its career 
this day, and if my successor arrives to-morrow, I shall 
be satisfied to have witnessed the progress of this 
nation in two months from Federal anarchy to some- 
thing like a regular and established system of adminis- 
tration. Much remains, however, yet to be done, and 
if military affairs go on well, I do not doubt we shall 
be able to carry through the rest in as short a space 
of time. I have seen and treated with some of the 
most interesting men in Spain, namely, the Bishop of 
Orense, Cuesta, Valdes, Florida- Blanca, Jovellanos, 
the Due d' Infantado Castanos, Palafox, Cevallos, 
and many others whose names will make a figure in 
history, whatever be the issue of the contest they are 
engaged in. So interesting a two months I believe 
never occurred to any individual, and if the next two 
months are of the same description, it will be my 
pride to the end of my life to have been an active 
agent in so great a triumph of good over bad, and a 
mission for such a purpose in these days is not very 
common. — Ever affectionately yours, C. Stuart. 



The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady 

Louisa Stuart 

London, 4th March 1809. 

I HAVE been very lazy since I received your last, 
my dear Dutchess, but you know we are to waste no 
paper in excuses. Lord Home was so good as to 
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call upon me one day, and told me in detail what you 
do — in short, how indifferent poor Lady Home had 
been, and how much perplexed with the tutor-disease. 
I am grieved that she has the additional evil of suc- 
ceeding so ill in an instructor for her children ; ill- 
health and bad spirits want no such aggravation. If 
she passes thro' London, I hope I shall contrive 
somehow or other to see her, tho' I have at present 
no carriage, which makes Montagu House nearly as 
much out of my reach as Richmond or Sudbrook. 

I perceive your letter is full of remarks upon ob- 
solete matters, such as Spain, Buonaparte's progress, 
and poor Sir John Moore. Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke ^ 
and her worthy coadjutors put all these unimportant 
subjects to flight from the very first day, and have 
engrossed conversation to a degree that is absolutely 
teizing and nauseous. Amongst the respectable figures 
made in this business, what say you to our cousin (by 
marriage) General Clavering } who went and ran him- 
self up to the neck in the puddle of his own accord, 
without the smallest necessity, or any reason upon 
earth, unless the admirable one he gave, his extreme 
dread of being supposed connected with a naughty 
woman, which, to be sure, would have been a sad 
stain on the character of such an attentive, kind 
husband, and a terrible blow to the peace of poor 
Lady Augusta. She would almost be tempted to 
laugh at this apprehension of his, I should think, if he 

^ A Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to investigate charges 
brought against H. R. H. the Duke of York, in which a Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke 
was stated to have taken money from officers to procure advancement through her 
influence with the Duke. 
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did not take care she should usually be more inclined 
to cry. I pity her very much for this new cause of 
misery. I went to Court last Thursday with quite 
a nervous fear of the mob I expected to find both 
without and within, pictured to myself St. James's 
Street as hardly passable, and the Drawing-room as 
a squeeze that was to tear the clothes off one's back. 
No such thing ; there were hardly the common number 
of starers, and by no means a disagreeable crowd of 
company. No princes there but the Dukes of Kent 
and Cambridge. I felt very sorry for the Queen and 
her daughters, but, above all, the poor King is to be 
pitied more than for any one misfortune of his life. 
However his son's character may be cleared as 
Commander-in-Chief, he will feel his degradation in a 
moral sense most sharply, and I fancy he had very 
little notion before that he led such an abandoned life, 
and with such low company. However, nobody can 
deny that his confidence has been well placed officially. 
Colonel Gordon's character has risen higher and higher 
since the examination began. The two Generals 
Clinton, Calvert, Taylor, Brownrigg, etc., are all men 
of most unspotted reputations, and therefore make the 
worst of it ; it was but very petty mischief that the 
Mrs. Clarkes could do at any time. Could you help 
being diverted at seeing your good aunt and my 
cousin C. brought into play } ^ Not that it was fair 
to be so, for probably it might just as well have been 

^ General Clavering and his wife Lady Augusta, daughter of John, fifth 
Duke of Argyll, and consequently related to both the Duchess of Bucdeuch 
and Lady Louisa Stuart 
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your name or mine that the Mr. Bazeleys and Glasses 
chose to quote on the occasion. The former Reverend 
preaches at Audley Chapel, and printed a funeral 
sermon on the late Duke of Gloucester, in which there 
was a great deal of cant and fustian. Lady Ailesbury 
gave me a curious anecdote of him. They have a 
pew at the chapel, but never go, having prayers read 
at home, so she never saw him in her life. However, 
he wrote to her some years ago to desire she would 
^s\iyou to give him the living of St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born. She was so provoked at the cool impudence of 
the thing that she wrote an answer, assuring him she 
had not the least pretence to ask any such favour of 
you, but, if she had, she should certainly do it for some 
relation or friend of her own. Mr. Glasse, I think 
would surprise nobody, not even that old harridan. 
Baroness NoUekins.^ It is just the way of the beasts. 

Lady Ailesbury, by the by, tho* she complains of 
as much pain as ever, and is still pretty lame, does 
look ten per cent better, is grown fatter, wears rouge 
again, which she could not do if she had fever, has a 
pretty cap and a pretty wig, and at the Birthday sur- 
prised everybody with her recovered looks. 

I find my nephew. Lord George Stuart, was driven 
into Leith Roads and very near wrecked, and he stays 
with his frigate, the Amiable^ and her prize, for some 
repairs of the former. If it came in the Duke's way 
or Lord Dalkeith's to show him any civility, I should 
take it very kindly. He is a well-looking, civilised 

^ Probably the wife of the sculptor Joseph Nollekins, noted for her bad 
temper and miserliness. 
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young man, has a wife and four children, poor fellow ! 
already, and I doubt the prize will not prove a very 
lucrative one. He carried over one of the French 
generals and his suite from Portugal, but they ate and 
drank at such a rate that the Government allowance 
hardly payed for the poultry they swallowed, and his 
cabin furniture was totally spoiled by their dirty tricks. 
Junot came to see whether it would be a good enough 
conveyance for him, and gave himself such impertinent 
airs, that George's blood rose, and he answered in a 
high tone too. If I remember right there is some 
relation of Mr. CuthilPs with him. I had totally forgot 
that circumstance till Lady George told me the other 
day he had bid her say he should pay what attention 
he could to the person I wrote to him about. And 
then I recollected having done so at Mr. Cuthill's 
desire. Adieu ! my dear Dutchess, yi?r it is Saturday, 
and very near post-time, so I must prose on no longer. 
Remember me to all at Dalkeith, — Ever affectionately 
yours, L. S. 

The Same from the Same 

Rokeby, i8th July 1809. 

My dear DUTCHESS— I have just had (from 
Lady Douglas) the news of Lady Dalkeith's safe 
delivery, and am so rejoiced at it that I will not delay 
congratulating you one moment. Nothing has given 
me so much pleasure this great while, and I heartily 
hope the birth of this boy will prove a blessing to his 
parents and you all ; especially I hope it will give a 
new turn to his mother's spirits, and in some degree 
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comfort her for what has been taken away. You see 
you were not wanted, therefore were in the right to 
stay away, and if Lady Caroline has a boy too we 
shall begin to think you brought all the flock of girls. 
At any rate, this young gentleman must have broken 
the spell, and boys may come hereafter. 

I was much obliged to you for your letter, which 
followed me here. I made out my journey somehow 
or other. My maid was what they call very poorly when 
we set out, and caught a great cold on the road, as 
well she might, for it was just like travelling in 
December. So I had worries in plenty, but I got 
here at last. Last week there were three or four fine 
days, and we employed them in making a very pleasant 
excursion into Wensleydale, a part of Yorkshire with 
which perhaps you are not acquainted, for it has no 
lake, or cavern, or fine house, nor any particular thing 
for tour-makers to go and see ; it is only jusf beautiful — 
I think one of the finest vales in England. Your 
uncle Long-Legs' Yorkshire house is not in it, but 
near the beginning of it.^ It would be very little out 
of your way to visit it when going the west road to 
Scotland, either taking it from Ripon to Masham, 
Middleham, Leyburn, and Askrigg, then back to 
Leyburn by another road, and from thence to 
Richmond, which is just twelve miles from Greta 
Bridge, or else going from Boroughbridge to Masham 
straight, or from Cotterick to Richmond and Leyburn. 
At the latter place there is an excellent, clean country 
inn, where we slept two nights, and where they keep 

^ Jervaux Abbey belonged to the Duchess's uncle, Lord Ailesbury. 
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post-horses. At Askrigg the inn is very bad, and 
they keep none. Mr. Morritt went with his own, and 
we were four in a barouche, so saw everything with 
great ease and comfort ; but I do not think there was 
anything very formidable in the roads even for a 
loaded carriage. I purpose proceeding to Bothwell 
the latter end of next week. 

[End of letter missing.] 



The battle of Talavera, mentioned in the following pages, 
was won by Sir Arthur Wellesley in the face of great 
difficulties. There were over 50,000 men employed on 
either side. The British force was difficult to handle, owing 
to its being composed of several nationalities, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, etc., and the latter having many 
untrained leaders. A great havoc occurred owing to the 
cavalry (among whom was Lord Portarlington's regiment) 
having made a gallant but rash advance on the French flank, 
where they were exposed to the whole force of the enemy's 
reserve. Some of our troops were panic-struck at the steady 
and continuous fire they met, but Wellesley, with his usual 
forethought, sent the 48th Regiment and Cotton's Light 
Brigade to attack the other flank of the enemy, and caused 
what might have been a serious reverse to be turned into a 
notable victory. 

Hon. George Dawson from his Mother, 
Lady Portarlington 

Emo Park, 20th August 1 809. 

My dear GEORGE— I have had so many letters 
to write, I have only a minute to tell you that I have 
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had letters from Portarlington giving an account of his 
escaping unhurt from the battle of Talavera, which we 
have reasons to be very thankful for, as there are but 
1 50 men (fit for service) left out , of the Regiment, 
which was, I believe, the one chiefly engaged. 

I have also to inform you that Henry is appointed 
to a sloop (the Parthian) which is with the expedition. 
I suppose he must join immediately. The next piece 
of news you will be sorry to hear, which is the death of 
poor Lord Henry Stuart.^ I forget whether you knew 
him, but every one who did will regret him much, as 
he was truly amiable. 

Adieu, my dearest George. 

I enclose this with your Aunt Louisa's letter to 
Lord Douglas, who will, I am sure, forward it to you. — 
Your ever affectionate Mother. 



In 1809 Lady Portarlington went to stay with her 
son at Emo, where she admired the improvements 
that had been made inside and out. 

During her absence she lent her house to Lady 
Caroline Damer, and the following letter, written by 
Queen Charlotte, gives a pleasant description of the 
home made at Ham by Lady Portarlington and her 
daughters : — 

^ He married, in 1802, Gertrude, daughter and sole heiress of George 
Villiers, Earl of Grandison, and died 1809. His son Henry was made Buon 
Stuart de Dedes in 1839. 
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To ONE OF HER OWN FAMILY from QUEEN 

Charlotte 

7th Sept. 1809. 

I AM to thank my dearest for a very kind 

letter I received yesterday, and wished to have 
answered it immediately, but was prevented doing it 
by a visit to Lady Caroline and Mrs. Darner at Ham, 
where we were received most kindly in every sense. 
This little retreat is quite a little earthly paradise. 
The house stands in a green field, incircled by most 
magnificent trees, all planted by the late General 
Carpenter. A gravel walk goes all round the shrub- 
bery and also round another field, which goes to the 
end of Ham Walks. Then they keep three cows : 
the produce of their milk is sufficient for their estab- 
lishment. The house consists below stairs of a small 
hall, drawing-room and dining-room, and a small 
parlour, which is Lady Portarlington's painting-room 
when she inhabits the house. The drawing and dining- 
room are entirely furnished with Lady Portarling- 
ton's paintings, consisting chiefly of copies after the 
old and most famous masters. A picture of her 
mother in a Turkish dress, one of the present Lord 
Bute, and one of Sir Charles Stuart are those not 
done by her. From the Salle de Companie you go 
into the gardens, where, under the shade of the finest 
trees possible, you may save yourself from the violence 
of the sun. Above stairs there are upon the best floor 
four excellent bed-chambers, and Mrs. Damer assures 
me that the attics are good and the offices also. We 
dined at three, and had — to the honour of Mrs. D.'s 
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housekeeper and cook — as elegant and good a dinner 
as if a cordon bleue had directed it. We were very 
chearfuU, and a little after four we drank coff6. The 
rain having ceased, Lady Caroline wished to show me 
from Ham Walks the view of the river and likewise that 
of Lord Dysart's place, and as she has been favoured 
with a key, she offered to carry us there ; we walked, 
and most delightful it was there, and saw not only the 
house, but all the beautifuU old china, which a civil 
housekeeper offered to show us. It is so fine a collec- 
tion that to know and admire it as one ought to do, it 
would require many hours; but when all the fine 
paintings, cabinets of excellent workmanship both in 
ivory and amber also attract your notice, days are 
required to see it with advantage to oneself. The 
house is much altered since I saw it by repairing, and 
tho' the old furniture still remains, it is now kept 
so clean that, even under the tattered state of hang- 
ings and chairs, one must admire the good taste of 
our forefathers and their magnificence. The Parquet 
floors have been taken up with great care, cleaned, 
and relaid, and in order to preserve them the present 
lord has put carpets over them, but, of course, not 
nailed down. Upon the whole, the place remaining 
in its old style is beautiful and magnificent both within 
and without, but truly melancholy. My lord is very 
little there since the death of his lady, for whom he 
had the greatest regard and attention. We returned 
by six to Ham, and left our hostesses and Lady 
Cardigan immediately. We were back time enough 
to dress before the King returned from London, and 
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I had before that a visit from Augustus (Duke of 
Sussex), who sets out to-day to join the prince, but 
means to see Oxford and Blenheim in his way. And 

now, dearest , I know of no more to entfertain 

you for to-day, and if I have succeeded in giving you 
but a quarter of an hour's amusement I shall be 
amply rewarded ; but the greatest reward you could 
give me, and the best news froni your part of the 
world, would be that of your being better, which, I 
hope, will soon be attained by fresh air and inhaling 
the soft sea breath. This is the constant prayer and 
wish of your affectionate . . . and friend, 

Charlotte. 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

Tottenham Park, nth Sept [1809] 

(the anniversary of the battle of Brandywine, 

where poor John ^ was wounded). 

My dear lady LOUISA— I must thank you 
for two kind letters and one peevish one, though not 
intentionally an unkind one. I think it not improbable 
the five-and-twenty years* friendship may not be of 
long duration, for instead of gaining ground I lose it. 
I grow more weak and lame and my spirits fail me 
very much. The season certainly has been unfavour- 
able to me and the damp and cold of this place not 
beneficial. I have been very languid, and what you 
will not easily believe, my leisure here is not more 

1 John Theophilus Rawdon, second son of the first Elarl of Moira and brother 
of Lady Ailesbury. He married Frances, daughter of John Hall (afterwards 
Stevenson) of Skelton Castle, Co. York. He died in 1808. 
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than an hour a day. I need not tell you I am not 
early in a morning. I go out most days in my cart 
for air and exercise, and every evening in the chaise. 
We dine at nominal half after three, which in reality is 
about three o'clock, and from that time to the hour 
of going to bed I have not one moment I can call 
mine, for in five minutes after I have dined I go out 
in the chaise, and as soon as I return I begin to read 
aloud ; by bed-time I am exhausted. Such is the 
description of my health, spirits and mode of life ; the 
torture of the rheumatism is my daily fare. Knapp, 
who, I suppose, was put out of temper by somebody, 
not by me, for I had done nothing to kindle that 
gentle lady's wrath, told me for her gratification — 
certainly not for mine — " You never will be well ; nothing 
has done you any good." This speech was voluntary 
on seeing me get out of bed with difficulty. But no more 
about myself and my maid. 

I heard about poor Lord Henry Stuart from 
Windsor, and doubted, at least hoped, it was not 
true ; indeed, it is a melancholy story — they were 
young and happy. I should almost be glad of her 
following him so soon if she had not left children. 
Poor things, I pity them. Report says your sister- 
in-law, the Marchioness [of Bute], is in worse 
health than usual. I don't give myself the trouble 
to doubt or care about her. I was glad your 
nephew. Lord William,^ was praised. Is not he the 
person so dejected about the loss of his wife."* 

^ Lord William Stuart. His wife was Georgina, daughter of Comwallis, 
Viscount Hawarden. 
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. . . Notwithstanding everybody talks and thinks 
about Expeditions, etc., I have wrote near three 
pages without hinting at the subject. Not to be 
out of the fashion, I will give you my opinion first, 
and then tell you the little I have heard, as I am 
like Sir John Falstaff when he was stuffed into the 
basket (vide The Merry Wives of Windsor), I say 
** Better shame than murder," and I think Lord 
Chatham was right not to wade through slaughter to 
fame and a useless victory.^ I fancy the Ministerial 
underlings are loud against him. I am sorry the plan 
has failed for old England's sake, and I am sorry for 
Lady Chatham. I think it will be a knock-down blow 
to her. She was elated at the appointment, and those 
who love her, thought glory would cure her. That 
prospect is over. I believe the game is up in Spain. 
Our men fought nobly. Lord Wellington was not of 
Falstaff's opinion. I have read and shed tears over 
Sir John Moore. Oh ! Mr. Frere ! ! ! what a dis- 
agreeable winter we shall have. I am grieved Lady 
Macartney is not well. Who can be well this weather ? 
You cannot expect news from a forest. Forgive my 
misdeeds, and believe me, affectionately yours, 

Mum, Mum, Mum. 

^ This refers to the joint disastrous expedition in July 1809 of Lord Chatham 
and Sir R. Strahan to the island of Walcheren, to which the popular lines refer — 

' ' Lord Chatham, with his sword half-drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strahan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at 'em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham." 
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The Same from the Same 

28th September [1809]. 

My lady — Somebody said that Mr. Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh shooting at one another was no in- 
fringement of the Game Laws, for a goose is not game, 
neither are potatoes. It was a very silly business and, 
alas ! nuts to the mob. For my political information 
vide the Courier, and tell me what you think of the 
kettle of fish. No blame attaches to the Duke of 
Portland. Poor man, dangerous illness makes his 
resigning an act of necessity. The Courier says Mr. 
Canning is affronted at not being successor to the 
Duke, and, choosing to be Caesar or nothing, is neces- 
sitated to be nothing. The consequence of these 
womanish squabbles is Lord Grey and Lord Grenville 
are sent for. Oh ! the poor dear [King], my heart 
bleeds for him, though he will bear up manfully, and 
with dignity keep his sorrows to himself. I think the 
Earl and the Baron will condescend to be gracious 
out of patriotism, and they will hop, step, and jump 
over the Catholick stone wall, thinking it an improper 
season to knock their heads against it. Without they 
consider the being sent for as a manifestation of the 
dire necessity, and that if they are restive they may 
come into power in all the plenitude of insolence, and 
unshackled, and we shall have an Aristocracy instead 
of Monarchy. All this prevents Walcheren being 
talked about. I only see Lord Chatham's name in the 
list of dinners, and the hero of Talavera is in eclipse 
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for the present. The Covent Garden riots* are 
suspended. I wish Kemble success, for I never can 
wish any popular clamour to succeed. Though the mob 
did respect God save the King and Rule Britannia, 
and though I think John Bull's antipathy to foreigners 
a very providential circumstance at this moment, still 
I think the systematical opposition very frightful, and 
a bad precedent if victorious. . . . Jerome Buonaparte's 
wife is daughter to the great WUrtembei^, and a 
mighty high lady. She shewed some resentment at 
some real or imaginary neglect, and Jerome said, 
Pourquoi tant vous f&cher madame, vous tCHes que la 
filte dun tres petit Rot, et moi Je suis rien de tout} 
Adieu. It has poured the whole morning, but, alas ! the 
rain has just ceased and 1 am going out to take the air 
(damp) in the chaise. I am glad General Macleod is 
better. God bless you. Very affectionately yours. 



This letter shows how little Sir Arthur Wellesley's char- 
acter was at that time understood, though even now it is 
difficult to understand the obligation which he felt himself 
under to sign the Convention of which he disapproved. 
The battle alluded to was that of Talavera, Lady Ailesbury's 
political opinions preventing her, as well as many other of 
her compatriots, from giving full value to the victory. 



> RioU to pNleil >gaiiiit the lue of justice to the Wiirtembeig princets. 

the price of adnUsioD in consequence She was ao admiiable wife to a very 

of the expense of building the new unworthy busbimd, and ,a dutiful 

Covent Gaideo Theatre. daughter to a bard bther. 

* Tbia anecdote scarcely does 
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Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

29th September 1809. 

My dear friend— . . . As for the Portugal 
business, as you are neither me nor CornwalHs, I 
tell you I doubt the victory. I imagine it was a 
drawn battle, magnified by vanity into a great event, 
readily believed by the multitude and those who should 
have known better. Thus I solve the enigma of the 
Convention. Our paper, the Courier, is Tarare issimo} 
a Ministerial paper, so I think the Cabinet is d — d 
angry, and d^-d terrified about their places, and will 
knuckle to somebody, and his Puisne^ will be Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Spain. I think Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
being nobody, will be a scapegoat. When envy, malice, 
etc., etc., is hors de combat, I think Sir Arthur Wellesley 
most to blame, because I never heard of any military 
law or obligation to force any officer to sign any paper 
repugnant to his feelings of honour, or inconsistent 
with his ideas of duty to his sovereign or nation, so I 
consider the signing it protesting against the measure 
as all flummery, alias an attorney-like trick. It is a 
sad job, take it as you will. If Messrs. Pitt or Fox 
were alive, they, being mastiffs, would have growled 
and said if our hands are tied we will resign ; not so 
the pretty present dogs — they will obey and not resign, 
and the Lord have mercy on us. What I think alarm- 
ing is the no victory, the consequences, the effervescence 
it has created, and that John Bull would grin and pay 
his last penny for a feather ; but worked up to think 

' Le, contemptuous trifling. * Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

VOL. Ill S 
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himself humbled and di^raced, will he pay heavy 
taxes without growling most audibly ? Those really 
to blame are those who sent Sir Hew and Sirs etc., 
etc. In my letter from the Beau Ckdteau there is a 
dead silence about Portugal ; the Don 1 have not 
heard from. I may guess his opinion, but neither from 
him or anybody belonging to him have I heard a word. 
I tremble and think the incantation will ruin poor old 
England. I hope I am absurd, but I really tremble. 
I have not time to add another word. Adieu. 
Michaelmas day. Poor Princess Royal's birthday. 

The Same from the Same 

4th Oaober [1809]. 
My dear honey— Lord Holland said he 
never knew an Irishman who had not a wrong corner 
in his head. If his Lordship was now alive, instead 
of being dead, I don't think he would retract his 
opinion. Oh ! it is sad work, and silly into the 
bargain, and him we dearly love and respect will pay 
the piper.^ Alas ! ! ! I hear the poor Duke of Port- 
land ' is very ill. Woe betide him whose Hps touch 
Ambition's poisoned cup, for peace and happiness 
must be banished from his breast. Somehow or other 
an ambitious person, like a scorpion, stings himself to 
death. How do you like my simile? I hear the 
Falstaff man ' is in high spirits — better spirits than for 
some years back. God knows why, but as he won't 

, > The King. 

* The Duke of Portland died yxCa Octobec 1809. 

' Lord ChftthUD. 
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tell me, and I cannot guess, perhaps you can and will 
tell me. I suppose he imagines himself a brilliant 
achiever, or knows he is to come off easily. She is in 
better health, good looks and good spirits most 
wonderfully recovered, which is demonstration of my 
sagacity when I said her disease was nothing 
marvellous — in fact, nothing more or less than the 
dislike of not being a star of the first magnitude, 
and admired accordingly. Macleod,^ when I heard, 
was better. The vile fever seems to be our chief gain. 
Our victories are most heartrending, very Irish ones, so 
like defeats in their consequences that it requires 
more abilities than I possess to discover the advan- 
tages of them. How I dread the meeting of the 
Parliament and the roar of Catholick Emancipation. 
Don't you long, when male and female fools join 
in that roar, to ask them the difference between 
the belief of a Protestant and a Catholick } Ninety- 
nine out of one hundred of them, I fancy, would 
say, as my friend said to me. Papists believe in 
transmigration, therefore she hated her husband, who 
was one, and they fought like cat and dog, which 
they would have done had they been of the same 
church, for they were fools, and ill-tempered fools. I 
think Lord Grenville has been well-bred at least. 
Lord Grey contumacious, and the whole business from 
beginning to end unfortunate, and I fear the result 
will not be exhilarating. . . . 

^ General M'Leod, Lady Emily's husband. 
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The Same from the Same 

Saturday, 21st October, finished 22hd October. 

My dear FRIEND— I can only write you a few 
lines to say I am to go to London on Monday to 
remain there one week, then go to the Beau Chdteau. 
I was axed\,o go on the 25 th to Windsor Castle, though 
in general the halt and the lame are not invited/ It is 
to be select, but I begged to go after the ffete, as I am 
not in robust health. I thought a perambulation in a 
garden at eleven o'clock at night to see an illumination 
would do me much harm, and the dear King no good. 
Power has been given into my hands here by 
both father and son^ about the 25th, and all has 
gone smooth. I have determined to cram the hungry, 
so a donation is given to ten parishes in which he 
has property. As it is given in proportion to the 
number of poor and size of the parish, the sums are 
unequal : ;^50 to one, ;^40 to another, and one that 
was to have been ;^50 must be ;^ 100. Then the troop 
of Yeomanry — I think they are 50 men — are to dine 
in this house with Lord B., and the labourers, carpen- 
ters, etc. ; then women and boys in daily pay, above 
1 50, are to dine out of the house in a booth near the 
gate, and have plenty of roast beef and strong beer to 
gladden their hearts. I think you will approve of 
these English doings, and think it money better 
bestowed than in a ball in London. Charity it is not^ 
but it will make the poor man feel he is not thought a 

^ A ball was held at Windsor Castle in honour of the King's Jubilee, cele- 
brated the 25th of this month. ' Lord Ailesbury and Lord Bruce. 
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piece of wood, and giving him pleasure on such a day 
is a gratification to his superiors. My mite is clothing 
25 poor old men and 25 women and boys, the old fol- 
lowers and their grandchildren of this family; and send- 
ing some money and blankets to the bedrid and those 
too old to come here. In short, my lord and master 
has been very accommodating, and his son well pleased 
at my plans and efforts. The slaughter of venison is 
great, for I have had no mercy on the does, and the 
voracious maw of every Alderman, Portreeve, Yeoman, 
and Volunteer will be filled with venison fat and 
currant jelly and Port wine, and the fermentation that 
must ensue I am glad not to endure. Lord Radnor 
after much growling and snarling has given fifty 
guineas at Salisbury. I believe the exhortation of the 
Bishop made him give it (though with a very reluc- 
tant hand), and Mr. Hussey, the M.P. for the town, 
gave ;^50 ; the other M.P., Lord Folkestone, gave 
nothing ; Lord Pembroke ;^50. Another of our 
parishes which was forgot has petitioned, and their 
petition has not been rejected. Alas! we give a 
dinner to about 6000 people. I don't say alas ! for the 
donation, I lament the number qualified to receive 
it. My brains are in a whirl, and I look forward to 
much anxiety and vexation. ... No more at present 
from your loving friend. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Portarlington 

Emo, 8th November 1809. 

My dearest LOUISA— I really should be 
shocked to think how long it is since I wrote to you 
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if you did not know of our excursion to the county 
of Wicklow, and therefore will make allowances for 
my not being mistress of my time. 

We are now arrived at Emo again, and I am never 
sorry to find myself at home, tho' we have been very 
much amused, and the whole party delighted with all 
we have seen. ... 

I shall proceed to give you an account of our pere- 
grinations in a methodical manner. In the first place, 
we left this at 8 o'clock in one of the coldest mornings 
I ever felt, blowing a storm from the north-east, in an 
open carriage for the sake of going with a pair of 
horses, William and the servant taking it by turns to 
drive. Mr. Hayes, alias W. Parnell, was to send a 
gig and a car to meet us i6 miles from his place, but 
unfortunately he was prevented doing so, and there- 
fore sent 4 post-horses, the drivers of which, finding 
we did not arri>|e as soon as they expected, had just 
gone to return home when we got to the place, by 
which time it was near dark, and no possibility of 
sleeping there ; however, we had suffered so much 
from the cold that I would willingly have spent the 
night by the fire, but the rest of the party were urgent 
to send to overtake the horses and to go on, so the 
servant was obliged to mount on one of the poor 
tired horses and go after the post-horses, and the 
operation of bringing them back and resting them 
took up several hours, therefore it was very late when 
we got into the carriage to proceed, and colder than 
ever. You may imagine what we suffered in a high 
wind, going a stage of sixteen Irish miles (equal to 
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twenty English) in a very bad mountain road, so dark 
it was impossible to see a step of the way, and the 
drivers frightened me out of my wits by their 
exclamations on the bad pieces of road which they 
were coming to, describing them always as twenty 
times worse than those we had passed. Between two 
and three o'clock we arrived, to our great joy, at 
Avondale, where, luckily for us, there was a gentleman 
who had sat up to finish a novel, so he called Mr. 
Hayes and the servants, who very good-humouredly 
got us something to eat and a good fire, both of 
which we stood in great need of, as we had eat nothing 
but breakfast. We were very fortunate to meet with 
no disasters but losing pelisses and bonnets, as we 
had much difficulty to keep evo^ything we had from 
blowing away, and no possibility of finding them 
again in the dark. We remained at Avondale a fort- 
night, and saw all the places within reach — most 
beautiful they are ! Louisa and Harriet had imbibed 
an opinion of Mr. Hayes being an infidel, therefore 
they immediately set to work to reform him. He 
told me he was never so surprised as at their 
immediately beginning to attack him on the subject 
of religion ! I then gave him an account of what Tom 
Parnell ^ had been doing, and desired him to reason 
with them, as I found by his conversation that they 
were under a mistake as to his principles, tho' he may 
not be particularly strict, and he is uncommonly clever 
and sensible; and he really did argue them out of 
many of their mistaken notions, therefore I feel quite 

^ Son of Sir John Paroell. 
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obliged to him. We also found, on being better 
acquainted with him, that he does as much good as 
most people in the way of charity, as he has set up a 
great woollen manufactory on purpose to employ 
everybody about him, and to make them all in- 
dustrious, and of course they are all comfortably 
cloathed, and no beggars near him. He seems also 
an indulgent master and a good landlord, and very 
much beloved and respected ; therefore I am inclined 
to think he is the most sensible of his family, and he 
is certainly the most agreeable^ having many talents to 
render him a good companion at home, and is also very 
active abroad, having a large farm in his own hands. 
His house is remarkably pretty, and his place beautiful. 
He has a great turn for music and painting, fond of 
chemistry and of reading — in short, can never want 
amusement, and of a very mild, gentle temper. He 
began a portrait of William, but did not finish it. He 
also made a very pretty drawing of Louisa and Harriet, 
whom he said he would represent in devotional 
attitudes ; so Harriet is kneeling down with her hands 
on her breast, and Louisa standing behind pointing 
up to heaven — a very pretty drawing, and he had 
catched Louisa's countenance at first, and then in 

finishing it he spoilt it, and had not time to repair it 

Mr. Hayes accompanied us, when we left Avon- 
dale, to a lodge of Mr. P. la Zouche's — a most 
charming place in a valley surrounded with high 
mountains and rocks, looking over a lake, and a 
distant view of the sea. We found a supply of every- 
thing there, as they had sent servants the day before. 
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and after sleeping there one night and admiring all 
the beauties, we parted with Mr. Hayes and proceeded 
to Bellevue, the place Mr. P. la Zouche lives at, where 
there is every kind of magnificence blended with 
comfort, and after spending a week there we returned 
full of admirations of both Mr. and Mrs. la Zouche, 
who are all goodness, and who spend a great fortune 
in making everybody happy round them. She has 
schools and manufactories, etc., etc., and not only 
educates, but provides husbands and wives for her 
children as soon as they are grown up, and then gives 
them houses, and takes care of their children, by which 
means they are all cleanly, orderly people, and she has 
not a female servant in her house who has not been 
educated in her schools, and all who have voices she 
has taught to sing, and her men servants also. They 
have built a beautiful chapel adjoining their house, and 
have prayers every morning before breakfast, which 
begins with a hymn sung most delightfully by all 
these people, who are chiefly their own servants, and 
their children, and the congregation generally amounts 
to about fifty people. All this singing, together with 
her being very strict, has given her the character of a 
Methodist, but I really saw nothing like it, except 
that she will not allow cards in her house. Tom 
Parnell is a great friend and a great admirer of hers, 
but she seems to disapprove of many of his opinions. 
We met here a very sensible and a very entertaining 
man, who, I believe, has written several things. His 
name is Knox.^ He is an elderly man, and seems 

^ A well-known theologian, and Secretary to Lord Castlereagh. 
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very religious. Louisa conversed with him, with 
which he seemed much pleased ; and I am sure she is 
the better for his conversation, and I am sure she 
admires him very much. He has very original ideas 
and a great flow of words and very fond of talking, so 
he is flattered with people attending to him. He is 
such a favourite with the la Zouches he almost lives 
there. The gentleman whom we met at Mr. Hayes 
was a young man of the name of Grant ; I believe, a 
Scotchman, come to make a tour through Ireland. 
We met him again at Bellevue. He was recommended 
to Tom Parnell by Mr. Wilberforce. Mr. Hayes said 
he was sure Tom wanted to make him fall in love with 
Louisa or Harriet, as he was of the saint tribe. 
He seems a pleasing man. Can he be a relation of 
Mrs. Grant's, whose Letters we admired .'^^ By the 
way, have you read Mrs. Montagu's Letters. I dipped 
into them at Bellevue ; they were entertaining. I 
also met there with more letters of Mrs. Carter's, etc., 
which, I suppose, have been published since the first. 
I must now bid you adieu, my dearest Louisa, being 
impatient to dispatch this after my long silence. 
Henry Parnell is here, returned from his shooting 
party. He spent some time in Lancashire at Lord 
Derby's. I am sorry he did not go to London, but he 
wishes Car to be settled in a house before he goes. 
She is about one in Rotten Row.— *-Ever your 
affectionate, C. P. 

^ Of Laggan. He was no relation of hers. 
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Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

Marlbro', Wilts, 2nd July 18 10. 

My dear friend— You will think I have not 
hurried myself to thank you for the very beautiful 
gown you sent me on the 26th of last month. The fact 
is I only received it this day, because when mon fils 
is in town a hamper full of prog goes from hence 
once a week, and all parcels are crammed into the 
hamper when it is sent back by the waggon, which 
leaves town on a Wednesday and arrives here on the 
following Monday. There must have been very 
heavy rain somewhere, for all the parcels in the 
aforesaid hamper were dripping wet, soaked in water. 
I am happy to add the gown is not injured in any 
degree, and I think it is quite beautiful — I will not 
say elegant, because that word is degraded by being 
adopted by newspaper writers and those whose slang 
is borrowed from them. Its being your work will 
give me pleasure in wearing it, and its own merit will 
make others admire it, so everybody will be pleased. 
I believe that my nerves are much shook, or for lack 
of amusement I think of my aches and pains more 
than when I have other things to think about. Though 
it has been dry and the weather fine, yet I have had and 
have much pain. When I was in town I was tired 
to death hearing everybody talk about Scillis.^ I 
hoped for respite in this solitude, for quadrupeds are 
dumb. I was besieged by a visitation from a neigh- 

^ An attempt, on the part of a valet called Sellis^ to assassinate the Duke of 
Cumberland. 
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hour on Friday morning, who told me the whole story — 
every circumstance — from the newspaper, and from 
the same authentic source gave me the account of 
Princess Amelia's illness, and assured me she could 
not recover, for everybody at Bath had bought their 
mourning. I comforted myself by saying I hope it 
will grow rusty and rotten. 

Of our country politicks I am very happy to tell 
you I think the Yeomanry Cavalry are loyal and 
steady, and their utility in the County manifest in 
the eyes of everybody, the farmers included. Some 
of them who were hostile now wish to belong to 
the Corps to defend their property. The Regiment 
quelled the riot of the local Militia at Devizes. 
The King's approbation of their conduct Mr. Ryder 
signified by command to the Colonel, Lord Bruce, 
and the vanity of the Regiment is much gratified 
by it. The riot, I have heard and believe, arose 
in great measure from a plausible democrat, who 
had lived in London and became a bankrupt, then 
was a journeyman at Salisbury, and was a sub- 
stitute in the local militia, and a wrong-headed Irish 
Serjeant, a wondrous disciplinarian. The former, 
I make no doubt, was paid to make mischief and 
inflame the men, the latter perhaps not. . . . 

The Same from the Same 

15th August 1 8 10. 

My dear friend— Either the damp weather 

or the rubbing my knee has put the rheumatism into 
confusion and made it attack my shoulders, and the 
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friction, you can easily believe, worries my irritable 
nerves, and has prevented my writing to you. After 
this dismal account of myself it will surprise you to 
hear that upon the whole I think myself better, making 
allowance for wind and weather, and that I occupy 
myself in some degree like the Princes at Potzdam, 
conjuguer le verbe ennuiery je m'ennuie, Je me suis 
ennuy^^ nous nous ennuyonSy etc. etc. Cardinal de 
Bemis said no sensible person pouvoit s'ennuyer. I 
believe neither a very very sensible or very stupid 
one can, but, alas ! in the intermediate degree I feel 
it is very possible. Entre nous I am a thief, and have 
stolen almost all this about ennui from a correspondent 
of mine. It is so applicable, I could not resist, and 
it is better for you to read, than any dull ideas of 
mine. Believe me, I comprehend and feel for your 
worries about your one footman. Purple and fine 
linen habits in youth are a preparation for many a 
sting through life ; without foolish pride, indeed, I 
believe wounded sense feels more keenly and longer 
than folly. The fool blubbers about a straw and 
chatters off the grievance, or is amused and comforted 
by a feather, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man 
again. I had the other day a providential escape of a 
good fright. My footman leads the donkey which 
draws the cart in which I take the air in the forest, 
and where I seldom meet a human being. The rain 
prevented my going out, and at that time my footman 
had a fit of the apoplexy. By chance he was heard 
to groan. Two minutes longer and he would have been 
dead if his neckcloth had not been taken off. Think 
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if it had happened when I was out, what could I have 
done, and no assistance near? He was much better, 
and chose to run yesterday, and is not well to-day. 
The surgeon, who is clever, had ordered him to keep 
quiet. 

You cannot imagine what a sensation it has made 
in this county, the breaking of the banks.^ It is very 
sad, and they say hay will be ;^io a load. We have 
only one pair of coach horses. . . . Don't you long 
(and tremble) for news from Portugal ? I have your 
letter in my writing-box. I kept it to answer, and 
am too lazy to get up to read it. When I do arise 
I shall give it a parting read before I destroy it. I 
am not an old maid, though probably an old quiz, 
and abominate the modern education of females ; the 
drift of it is to make them artists and nothing else, 
which, if they were to earn their bread, might be 
useful. The mind and the morals are never thought 
about, the head is cramful of rubbish. My eldest 
granddaughter ^ is said to be fourteen ; there can be 
no doubt she is, for she was sixteen last birthday. 
She is not a fool, but in mind and manners a baby, but 
not young, none of the cordiality and candour of 
youth, very cold manners, and the only specimen of 
being like a woman is a propensity to quiz ; a kind of 
nondescript being. My Bessy * is six months older, 

' The stoppage of the Exeter and Caroline, married the Comte de Mon- 

other local banks in various parts of dreville in 1 8 19. 
the kingdom caused much panic in the ^ Elizabeth Anne, only daughter of 

country. A meeting was called at the Lady Ailesbury's brother, the Honble. 

Guildhall and tranquillity restored to John Theophilus Rawdon. She married 

the minds of the public in 18 17 Lord George William Russell. 

' Lord Bruce*s daughter, Mary 
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jumps, dances, sings, has the fascinating ways of 
youth, is civil, laughs out at anything ridiculous, for 
she has wit and humour, but also can admire a great 
character and read with pleasure the memoirs of great 
and interesting persons, and not quiz them, is much 
scandalized at the vulgar manners, the total want of 
attention and civility of the English ladies. The dip or 
the bobbing one side down by way of a courtesy amuses 
her. She thinks your nephew Charles ''uncommonly 
pleasant," and she thinks Mr. Eliot, Lady Auckland's 
brother, very agreeable. I fancy he is, and has distinct 
ideas about time and place, rank and age. Observe I 
think a very essential part in her education has not 
been attended to — I mean religion. Yet still you see 
she is not unlike what we remember in our youth, and 
is very companionable, and I believe men like her, 
and I hope religion will come, for a girl of sixteen 
who likes reading sensible books must have the 
capability of being improved, and what is to be 
regretted is the fault of others, no fault of hers. Her 
love of the world will evaporate, for she has sources of 
amusement in herself; she will not continue in pro- 
tracted infancy. I think everything in the political 
horizon looks gloomy. God bless you. I have no 
more time. Fiddledumdee. 



The Same from the Same 

Tottenham Park, 28th August 18 10. , 

My dear FRIEND— You may expect a scrawl, 
for I write whilst the woman is scrubbing, with all her 
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might and main, my knee, and I am obliged to convert 
my left hand into a desk, to place my blotting-book 
upon. I have just found out that a woman born and 
bred on a common — in short, an unpretending peasant — 
is next best to a real woman of fashion (a fool is a fool 
in a Court or on a common). My Oxford woman 
could not continue here, and I paid her to teach one 
of the women who works for 8d. a day in the garden, 
and she, delighted at the promotion, was a willing and 
apt scholar, and has strength in her arms, which is the 
great requisite. She is not disagreeable to me. The 
total absence of affectation is pleasant ; it prevents her 
being ridiculous and me from being weary of her, and 
her courtesy when she comes in and goes out of my 
room makes me think of myself at Windsor Castle. 
Your letter came very opportunely, for on Saturday my 
nerves were so shook, they will vibrate many a long 
day. Lord Ailesbury was all but killed — he had a 
wonderful escape. I can scarcely believe it. The 
mare he rode is very tall, she started and threw him 
off, but not clear, for his foot was entangled in the 
stirrup and his spur touched the mare and she kicked 
several times at him. Fortunately she stood still and 
he was not dragged and she did not hit him. The 
groom, who is very attentive, was close to him, and 
jumped off his horse and extricated Lord Ailesbury 
from the stirrup. It is astonishing to think that Lord 
Ailesbury was not hurt : he mounted again and rode 
home, and assures me, upon his honour that he feels 
no bad effect from so severe a fall, and I don't perceive 
he does ; but / am shattered to pieces. It was pro- 
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vidential that the groom was there, for Lord Ailesbury 
sends him oft on messages for ever, and he is seldom 
with him. The groom came to me to entreat me to 
strive to prevent it, for if he had not been close to Lord 
Ailesbury on Saturday he must have been killed. I 
have carried the point of his not riding the mare again, 
but he has been on horseback yesterday and to-day. 
My head is full of fears, though I believe riding is good 
for his health, and when my nerves are a little com- 
posed, my reason will have power to act, and I shall 
think the same protecting hand which spared his life 
on Saturday can watch over him and protect him 
again, but the accident has filled my mind with many 
a gloomy thought, though I am thankful to the 
Almighty for his escape. I have only time to add I 
have wrote to my brother about Lord H. S., as my 
brother is at Cromer. Unluckily I sent some venison 
to Lady Emily, but said if she was not at Woolwich 
it was to go to Col. Neville. God bless you. 



The Duchess of Buccleuch from Lady 

Louisa Stuart 

Danesfield, 30th October 18 10. 

My dear DUTCHESS— Your letter of the 20th 
was particularly welcome, as I began to grow desirous 
of knowing something concerning your family, altho' 
I had not the resolution (so persuaded myself I had 
not time) to write and ask questions. I heard, how- 
ever, of Lady Home from Lord Montagu, and intended 
making further inquiries after her when your letter 

VOL. ni T 
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came. It is very vexatious that she should have this 
new suffering added to her other bad health ; by all 
accounts it is one of the most painful and troublesome 
of the complaints not reckoned dangerous or materially 
hurtful to the constitution, and by the many persons 
it attacks, I suppose it is also one of the most common. 
The lying-in hospital goes on as usual, I see ; and 
really your daughters do that business with so little 
trouble that it seems no evil to them. I heartily wish 
Lady Caroline a fine boy, and almost wish Lady 
Harriet one next time for variety. Lord Montagu 
says he shall be fully content with whatever arrives^ 
and I rejoice to find he has now good hopes that 
something will arrive safely. 

To-day's post has brought me a Bothwell letter, 
chiefly from Miss Murray, but a line or two from Lady 
Douglas herself, by which I learn the marriage ^ was to 
take place last Saturday. I pity the agitation they were 
all in, but hope and trust the union will be a happy one. 
I saw long ago that poor Car's affections were decidedly 
ingaged, tho' I was uncertain to whom, never having 
had an opportunity of knowing him. And I must say 
that when I was so long an inmate of Bothwell three 
years ago she not only excited my compassion but my 
esteem and admiration to a high degree ; her efforts 
to subdue what preyed on her mind, and endeavours 
to appear chearful to her mother, were most meritori- 
ous ; and I do firmly believe she has studied economy 
so much upon principle that a narrow income will be 

1 The marriage of Miss Caroline Douglas to Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Sir G. Scott on 27th October 18 10. 
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no evil to her. As for the anxieties his profession 
must cause, they will be compensated probably by 
moments of extraordinary joy and happiness. When 
a woman's whole heart is given up to a man, she 
adopts his opinions and his feelings, and becomes as 
much attached to the profession he is fond of as he is 
himself. Of this I have seen many instances : the 
strongest in my own family, for I am sure there never 
was a woman more in love with a man than Lady 
Stuart with my poor brother,^ and such was certainly the 
effect of devoted attachment upon her. She had many 
sources of pleasure beyond other women, if she had 
griefs and fears from which they were exempt ; and he 
was not at last snatched from her by the fate of battle, 
but by languishing illness — a circumstance which leads 
one to reflect that all, in what is called in danger or out 
of it, are alike in the hand of God. Now I mention 
Lady Stuart, I own I cannot help feeling some fears 
for her son Charles,^ our envoy at Lisbon, and yet 
more for us all should the expected battle (perhaps 
already fought) be decided against us. One shudders 
to think of such an event. Lady Emily Macleod has 
hitherto been fortunate in her two sons escaping un- 
hurt. The regiment of which the eldest is now Lieut.- 
Col. — the 43rd — was again in the heat of the last 
ingagement and distinguished itself, tho' by a mistake 
it was called the 48th in the Gazette. I hope General 
Macleod has at last conquered the Walcheren fever, 

^ Lady Stuart's husband died at the ^ Afterwards Lord Stuart de 

early age of forty-nine at their house Rothesay, 
in Richmond Park in 1801. ^ 
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having had no return since he left Cheltenham, and their 
second daughter is considerably better than she was, 
tho* there seems to be still some cause of anxiety about 
her, and her mother very naturally thinks it great, not 
being able to drive from her mind the fate of poor Mary. 

My sister ^ and her family joined me here yester- 
day se'nnight. They formed a great intimacy with 
Mrs. Scott ^ in the Isle of Wight. My nieces are 
so pleasant when at their ease that I regret every day 
the sort of childish shyness which hinders their showing 
themselves to advantage before those who do not see 
them constantly. If you had happened to meet them 
at Cowes, or any such place in the same way, I really 
think you would have formed quite a different idea of 
them from what you naturally must have done at 
Richmond or in London. Lady Portarlington desires 
to be most affectionately remembered to you. We 
have had charming weather for seeing this pretty place 
and country, which have particular autumnal beauty 
from the nature of the beech woods. 

I shall stay a few days longer and then return to the 
neighbourhood of London, not to be absent from it again 
this year, having petty matters to settle — not petty to me 
indeed — such as taking a new man and a new cook-maid, 
and other worries of the same humble domestic kind, 
which I hate to think of, and, like an old batchelor 
friend of my father's, ** long to put myself to board and 
get rid of them," a threat he always used to his few 

^ Lady Portarlington. Philiphaugh, and took the name of 

^ Mrs. Scott's daughter, the heiress Scott-Murray, 
of Danesfield, married a Murray of 
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servants when they attempted to bring their quarrels 
about his ears. I lived in peace and laziness with the 
same servants so long, that I have no right to 
complain ; but it now seems as if my poor little family 
never could be set on its four legs steadily again. 
This is a stupid letter. I have Lord Wellington's 
army in my head, a good deal of mirth around me, and, 
as usual in a strange house, not much time to myself, 
so you must make all due allowances. 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Ailesbury 

26th March [181 1]. 

My dear friend— I have been dejected and 
far from well, and indolent and it is an age since I 
have wrote to you, and I have not been out oi my 
house since you saw me. Alas ! I am roused to write 
to you by a report I have heard confirmed only this 
evening. In the morning I heard something led me 
to suspect some misfortune had happened, and I sent 
to Mr. Desbrow's to find out, and did not hear until 
this evening. I am very sorry for you, for you will 
feel it deeply. As for poor Lady Stuart, my heart bleeds 
for her, though she has a fine young man left to 
comfort her.^ I have heard nothing but melancholy 
things to-day. Lady Newark's brother is the Mr. 
Eyre who is killed in Spain ; he was a stranger to 
me, but by chance I read a letter of his to a young 
friend of his. It was wrote in the first moment of his 
grief for his mother's death, and wrote with so much 

' This refers to Sir Charles Stuart's younger brother John, who died in 181 1. 
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manly feeling and affection, that it made a strong 
impression on my mind. I hear the affliction of his 
father is excessive. My dear friend, I cannot teaze 
you with commonplace condolence, I can only say I 
feel for you and am very affectionately yours, 

A. E. A. 



The following is the last letter of Lady Ailesbury's found 
among Lady Louisa's papers. It evidently alludes to the 
King's illness and all the painful surmises then current. 

The Same from the Same 

1st August 1811. 

My dear FRIEND— As my spirits have had a 
kind of respite to-day, having heard **that any im- 
mediate danger is over,*' I can say I wish heartily 
there was not a buck or doe in this country, for sick 
or well, grave or gay, write I must to people I don't 
care about, and the favourite moment to employ me 
is when I am occupied about anything else or listless.^ 
Yesterday I was going to thank you for your very 
kind note, though I had a nervous headache, but 
venison said no, and so I drudged about it. My 
leisure is circumscribed. I am not early, or rather I am 
slow from languor, and whilst it is fine I go out in my 
cart ; it is quiet and the air revives me. At nominal 
half after three we dine ; in fact a quarter after, and 
from that moment (in tolerable weather) I have not 
a second to myself, for we go out in the chaise as soon 

^ The deer in Savemake Forest which Lord Ailesbuiy was always requesting 
his wife to distribute. 
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as we have dined, and I am exhausted when I come 
to my room at night. 

The comfort — the only one I have — is the dear 
patient ^ is cheerful, but the continuance of cheerfulness 
is all I can hope for ; amendment in one respect I 
don't expect, and I tremble lest the duration of any 
state should not be long, and hate my selfish self for 
not almost wishing a release. . . . Believe me, sick or 
well, always yours. 

I The King. 



CHAPTER XXII 

LADY PORTARLINGTON spent most of the 
years 1811 and 181 2 at her villa at Ham, varied 
with visits to her relations in Ireland and Dorsetshire. 
In the autumn of 181 2 we find her with her three 
daughters at the Lionel Damers at Came, whence 
she went up to London. 

Hon. George Dawson from Lady Portarlington 

Ham, 8th August 1 8 1 1 . 

My dearest GEORGE— My time has been 
much taken up since I came to the country, therefore 
I have not answered your letter, which I was very 
glad to receive from Edinburgh, as also to hear that you 
were likely to be comfortable under Lord Rosslyn. 
I had no doubt when you were once settled that you 
would be so, as he is reckoned a very pleasant man to 
live with, and you had acquired so many friends in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, that you probably will 
spend your time very pleasantly. Lionel writes word 
that you informed him that General Archdall was 
again on the staff, and advised him to apply to succeed 
you, but he seems to have got a company so strongly 
in his head that he can think of nothing else, but both 
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are compatible if he could get them ; however, I had 
rather it was offered by General Archdall than to ask 
for it. I was in town yesterday for a few hours and 
called on Lady Ely, when I was agreeably saluted with 
the news of Henry being made/(?^/, so Mr. Yorke has 
really been very good. I suppose we shall have him 
at home for some time, as it is too much to expect his 
soon getting a ship. 

I wrote thus far at Chiswick and then returned 
home, intending to get Lord Bute to frank it, but 
was too late for the post. They are settled at Peters- 
ham, and are likely to prove good neighbours. Lady 
Bute's little son and daughter are most agreeable 
children. We dined there yesterday, and in the even- 
ing there was a ball for the little girl, and they gathered 
people enough to make twelve couple and six of us 
old people to look on, after which there was a very 
handsome supper. Lord Dumfries and his brother are 
very pleasing, and William luckily came from town to 
dine with us. He was a great acquisition, but he was 
obliged to get up at six this morning to go off to the 
Tower, where he is on duty. We dined with them 
yesterday, and Lord Bute asked Mr. Erskine, to please 
Harriet. . . . The poor King's bad state of health 
puts Mr. Erskine in great spirits, as he thinks livings 
are to drop in to him by dozens whenever the Regent 
comes to the throne. I wish they had sufficient to 
marry upon now, that there might be an end of this 
state of uncertainty. 

People tell me your brother has been giving a great 
feast on the anniversary of the battle of Talavera. 
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Caroline dined here last Sunday. I hope she has got 
a governess at last. She is looking for a villa. I 
intend letting this in my absence if I can, but if I do 
not I shall lend it to her, that I may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that she and her children will get a 
little country air. I must now bid you adieu, my dear 
George. — Ever your most affectionate Mother. 

Your sisters desire to be remembered to you. 
Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Portarlington 

Came, Dorchester, 28th October 18 12. 

My dearest LOUISA— I am quite shocked to 
think how long it is since my pen has been employed 
in your service, but I was travelling about, and you 
were doing the same ; therefore I thought it better to 
defer writing till we were both settled, especially as 
there were no franks. Lady Macartney has of course 
informed you that she is now with us in Dorsetshire, 
and she tells me you are at Bothwell, with a house well 
filled. But what a sad expedition Captain and Mrs. 
Scott/ have had. I only wonder how he could think 
of going with French prisoners when his wife was of 
the party ? I hope, however, that they have now re- 
covered the effect of their disastrous voyage, and that 
Lady Douglas is at ease about them. Pray remember 
me most kindly to her. It is now so long since we 
left Buxton, I hardly know where to begin with an 
account of our proceedings. All I can say is we passed 
a very pleasant time at Sir W. Rumbold s, as they 

1 See anUf p. 274, note i. 
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exerted themselves to show us everything within reach, 
and their little minage was most comfortable, very fond 
of their two little nice children and of each other. 
They carried us to Lord Chesterfield s,^ Lord Moira's,' 
and to see a fine view of a castle at Ashby de la Zouche, 
where Mary Queen of Scots was confined for some 
time. Lord Chesterfield's is very fine, and he is build- 
ing a very large house — too large, I think, for comfort. 
Lord Moira's is perfection, both house and place, and I 
do not admire Lord Scarsdale s so much, tho' there are 
noble trees, and the house very fine. We spent some 
days there very pleasantly, the house full of company. 
We were much entertained with Lady Scarsdale's^ 
broken English, but she seems the best-natured woman 
I ever saw, and every one speaks well of her. She is 
excessively active and clever, and tho* they live very 
magnificently, she professes to live with great economy, 
as she says they must save for their children. It is a 
pity she should ever have done anything wrong, but, 
poor woman, I daresay she has atoned for it, and I 
daresay has suffered a great deal for it. They both 
were very earnest in their entreaty that we should 
come again next year. Their eldest daughter is a very 
pleasing young woman, but rather unhealthy; there 
was but one son besides two little boys, I do not know 
if it was her eldest. He is in the army, and seems very 
clever. He and the eldest daughter, with their uncle, the 
Admiral, came and stayed at Melbourn while we were 

* Bretby. * Donnington. 

' This was Felidt^ Anne Josephe de Wattines, a Flemish lady, second wife 
of Nathaniel, second Lord Scarsdale, and mother of the fourth lord. 
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there. When we left them we proceeded to Clifton, 
where I found the Fitzgeralds, and remained a week 
with them, and then came here, since which we have 
been at Milton, Lady Caroline in good spirits, and not 
annoyed with so much company. 

Lady Macartney and Harriet met us there. The 
former is not so much struck with Milton Abbey as I 
expected. She complains of the want of water, which 
is a want in both these places. ... Now God bless 
you, my dearest Louisa, as I must conclude. 

Lady Portarlington from her Son, George Dawson 

Krassnoi, 19th November 18 12. 

I ARRIVED at the headquarters of the Russian 
Army yesterday, and am happy to say at a most 
glorious moment, the French Emperor having in his 
retreat from Moscow lost nearly three parts of his 
army. He is still in full retreat, and was in this 
village the day before yesterday. There are daily 
actions with the enemy, in which he always comes 
off worst. During the three last days he has lost 
12,000 men, besides cannon, etc., etc. So rapid is 
his flight that he has been obliged to sacrifice every- 
thing for personal safety, having with him only the 
Imperial Guards and one other corps. All his 
baggage has been taken, even his portefeuille, and of 
course many valuable papers ; but, in fact, almost the 
whole of the baggage of the army has fallen into the 
hands of the Russians. I have seen a number of 
excessively curious and valuable papers belonging to 
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different officers. You may suppose what spirits 
everybody is in here. The quantity of booty, between 
gold and silver, for the payment of his army, to an 
immense amount, plate and jewels, lace, coats, etc., 
that have been taken is such that it is almost 
incredible; literally the Cossacks asking you to give 
them some paper money for a handful of French gold. 
Anybody having a sum of money might really have 
made enormous profit by buying the gold, that will 
not pass among the shopkeepers that follow an army. 
The French have had nothing to eat for months but 
horseflesh ; every dead horse we meet with on the 
road had part of him cut off; I think the rump and 
the shoulder appeared the most favourite bits. 

Notwithstanding ones being glad to see the 
French so well beaten, they are still very much to be 
pitied. Rushy has none for them. Independent of 
the uncivilized state of a Russian peasant, he had 
been so much roused up by feelings of patriotism and 
revenge for having the towns burnt and churches 
pillaged, that the most inhuman barbarities are 
committed. The prisoners at all times are ill-treated 
in Russia, but their state is now deplorable. From 
famine and cold, thousands surrender themselves 
voluntarily, and every night when the fires are lighted 
they come literally into this village to get food, and 
are, of course, taken. The soldiers in general strip 
them almost naked, and of course in this climate many 
perish. Buonaparte certainly never found himself in 
such a situation. He has been obliged to sacrifice all 
his different corps, which have been beaten in detail. 
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and he certainly has not more than 50,cxx) men 
out of those that he marched to Moscow. The 
number of prisoners made since their entry into 
Russia is 17 generals and 80,000 men. If there had 
not been the greatest faults committed, not a man 
would have escaped. Three opportunities have been 
lost in which the French ofificers themselves say they 
must have surrendered. They have lost 400 pieces of 
cannon and every horse almost in their army. The 
country is so much against him that not one of his 
spies will act, and consequently he is in a great 
measure without intelligence of the armies. Yesterday 
(notwithstanding their famine) one of their corps 
fought in the most gallant manner. The General was 
killed, but not before he had excited the admiration of 
the Russians. How Buonaparte is attended with luck 
even in his misfortunes ! Half the advantages have 
not been taken that might have been taken against 
him, or, in short, he could not have got off. Till now 
he has had a hard frost, and consequently good roads, 
and now the frost has broken up he has passed the 
Dnieper and has burnt the bridges. 

The prisoners all say there have been disturbances 
at Paris. Buonaparte, they say, vents his rage on 
Murat, whom he kicks at all hours of the day. The 
campaign, however, is by no means finished, as he 
has troops coming from France, and some in Poland 
and Prussia. I am writing this in the worst sort oi 
Russian hovel, but am lucky, as the army is lying out. 

I am attached to Sir Robert Wilson, who is em- 
ployed as a military reporter. It will be a pleasant 
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situation, and I shall know a good deal of what is 
going on in all parts. 

I was fifteen days coming from Petersburg here, so 
much have the towns suffered. The most melancholy 
picture I ever saw or that one can fancy, I was 
witness to at Viasma. It was a very good town, 
prettily situated. I arrived just as the Russians had 
left, it was smoking, and hardly a house standing, as 
most were made of wood, the churches standing, but 
ransacked, and a few people straggling about, the 
ground covered with dead bodies, a very light night, 
with a hard frost, and an immense number of crows 
flying in all directions, attracted, I suppose, by the 
dead bodies. I am writing in a hurry, and therefore 
conclude that this is a most unconnected epistle. 
I wish I could write all the extraordinary facts that 
pass here daily, tho* I am sure in England they would 
not be believed, and would be set down as Russian 
Ravam \sic\. 

The French have begged for peace over and over, 
but I do not think at present that event can take place. 

The Russian cruelty to the French prisoners on their 
retreat from Moscow is well known, but no more dreadful 
incident can have taken place than the following recorded 
by Sir Robert Wilson in his Narrative : — 

"When General Beningsen and the English General, 
with their staffs, were one afternoon on the march, they fell 
in with a column of seven hundred naked prisoners under 
a Cossack escort ; this column, according to the certificate 
given on starting, had consisted of twelve hundred and fifty 
men, and the commandant stated ' that he had twice renewed 
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it, as the original party dropped off, from the prisoners he 
collected en route^ and that he was then about completing 
his number again/ 

" Amongst this wretched convoy was a young man who 
attracted notice by his appearance, and by his keeping a 
little aloof from the main group. One of General Beningsen's 
staff, of high titular rank,^ after entering into some conversa- 
tion with him about his country, rank, and capture, asked 
him * if he did not under present circumstances wish for 
death ? ' * Yes,' said the unhappy man, * I do, if I cannot be 
rescued, for I know I must in a few hours perish by inanition 
or by the Cossack lance, as I have seen so many hundred 
comrades do on being unable, from cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
to keep up. There are those in France who will lament my 
fate, for their sake I should wish to return, but if that be 
impossible, the sooner this ignominy and suffering are over 
the better.' The questioner then said that * from the bottom 
of his heart he pitied his fate, but that aid for his preserva- 
tion was impossible ; if, however, he really wished to die at 
once, and would lie down on his back, to give proof of the 
interest he took in him he himself would inflict the death- 
blow on his throat* 

** General Beningsen was some little distance in advance, 
but the English General, who had stopped to hear the con- 
versation, on finding that such a cruel issue was proposed, 
remonstrated against the idea, urging the necessity * of saving 
the unfortunate officer* — for so he proved to be — ^ coUte 
qui coUte ' after having excited hopes by engaging in a dis- 
course with him. 

" Finding that there was no inclination to abandon the 
intention, the English General spurred forward to overtake 
and bring back General Beningsen, but happening to turn 
round before he could reach him, he saw the Russian officer, 

^ The Grand Duke Constantine. 
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who had dismounted, strike with his sabre the fatal blow 
that severed the head nearly from the body ! nor could this 
officer afterwards be made to think that he had done a 
reprehensible act. He defended it * by the motive, and the 
relief afforded to the sufferer, there being no means to save 
him, and if there had been, no one daring to employ them/ " ^ 
In General Wilson's Narrative of Events during the 
Invasion of Russia, by Sir Robert Wilson, he says, " The 
Hon. Captain Dawson -Damer, who had just joined the 
English General as an aide-de-camp, was present on this 
occasion — a most gallant officer and gentleman." 



Lady Louisa Dawson^ from Lady Port Arlington 

[London], Wednesday Night, 
[ 1 1 th December 1 8 1 2]. 

My dear LOUISA— One of the letters you 
sent me was from Mrs. Damer and contained one for 
Quick/all, so I fear I shall be in a scrape if it contained 
directions for anything he was to have done before this. 
I came here yesterday with Lady Macartney, a de- 
lightful fine frosty day. We got your letters this morn- 
ing ; I suppose Henry sent them. I am delighted to 
hear you are all well, and wish I could get back to you 
sooner, but I fear we cannot set out till Monday. I 
hope we shall not be more than two days, but I suppose 
it will be late on Tuesday before we get home, so you 
must dine as usual but have something saved for us. 
I was in hopes to have heard from George, as there 

^ From General Sir Robert Wilson's ^ Second daughter of Lady Portar- 

Narrative of Evtnts during the Itwasion lington. 
of Russia, pp. 257-259. 

VOL. in U 
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are accounts from Sir Robert Wilson.^ I saw the 
Primate and his family yesterday — Mary a great 
bouncing woman, the picture of good-humour and 
fondness for her father. 

God bless you, my dear children. My best love at- 
tends you. I take this to town in hopes of a frank. . . . 

The Same from the Same 

Gloucester Place, Saturday, 
[14th December 181 2]. 

My dearest LOUISA— You will be surprised 
to receive two letters from me at the same time, but I 
wrote a few lines at Lady Macartney's last night, to 
which she desired to add some. I am now in town, 
and am obliged to spend this day and to-morrow 
dismally here by myself, but the man promises to set 
me at liberty about the middle of the week, therefore 
I hope to be with you again by the end of it, unless 
any alterations are necessary, and then it will be worth 
staying a day or two longer. Pray tell Henry not to 
be in a hurry to come unless he has business of his 
own, as I think Lady Macartney will come on Tuesday, 
when I shall return with her, and then she will very 
likely bring me back on Thursday for an hour, when I 
hope my business will be finished and that I may set 
out for Dorsetshire on Friday. I do not believe I 
shall have any opportunity of going to Ham except I 
set out from this week for Dorchester, and then I 
could call in my way, as it would only be two or three 
miles about, and if I go from hence it would cost me 
thirty shillings, and I could buy all the shoemaking 

^ Geoige Dawson's letter had not yet arrived. See post^ p. 293. 
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things for a guinea.^ You must direct Henry to buy 
you music, as I shall have no opportunity. I hope 
you have had no return of headache, and that you 
have not taken too long walks. My love attends you 
all, and I wish myself with you. One of my teeth 
that I had drawn was so fast in my head that it hurt 
me very much, and I believe I might have saved my- 
self the expense of this journey and gone on some 
months longer. . . . Adieu, my dear children. — 
Your ever affectionate Mother. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Portarlington 

29th December 181 2. 

I MUST thank you for your short letter, my dearest 
Louisa, and at the same time send you my best wishes 
on the approaching new year, tho' I have nothing to 
say to you from hence, but we may scribble to each 
other as long as we can do it at free cost, but really 
postage is now become a serious matter. A letter from 
Chiswick to this place comes to a shilling, and I seldom 
get one from Portarlington or Lionel under three or 
four. The latter is enjoying himself at Emo, and the 
former got amongst his friends in the North, being sent 
with the command of a company to Enniskillen. He 
is very unhappy at his confined circumstances and 
not being able to get promotion. I wish we could 
manage to get him to be Aide-de-Camp to somebody. 

^ A box containing leather and tools, etc., for making boots was a great 
source of amusement in those da3rs, particularly in Ireland, where every one 
thought they were going to effect great saving by making their own boots. The 
box of implements sent by Lady Portarlington is still in the possession of one of 
her granddaughters. 
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As to his promotion, I hope to be able to get him a 
Company before long. I have not heard that George's 
has taken place, but I am in daily expectation of it, as 
the money is paid, and I suppose there can be no im- 
pediment on the part of the Duke of York, as he is the 
senior Lieutenant. I am very impatient to hear from 
him, as I have had no accounts since he set out to join 
Sir Robert Wilson, and I have my fears about the cold 
and fatigue, as he is not very robust. One must long 
also to get accounts from Russia, to know what has 
been the fate of the French army. I was not surprised 
at Buonaparte taking himself home, and I am now afraid 
he will muster up an army and march to meet Lord 
Wellington in Spain, tho' I believe he has had enough 
of fighting for the present, and I daresay would be very 
glad to make peace, which I pray for most sincerely, 
if it could be a permanent one. 

We are living a more quiet life here than you do, 
as you speak of a great deal of company. We never 
see a creature except the clergyman at church, and 
having no horses, I hardly ever go out, except a very 
short walk when the weather permits. I am copying 
one of the Milton Abbey pictures, which is a great 
entertainment as well as occupation. As soon as it 
grows dark we are all impatience for the post, and 
Henry lives upon the newspapers for some hours. In 
the evening we all have our books, and a dead silence 
prevails till somebody proposes a little music or a 
game at piquet. Thus passes our day, or at least 
mine, for the young people take long walks. There 
is a very good library here, or else I do not know 
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what Henry would do with himself, but as he is a 
great reader, he is never tired, and (tho' I should not 
say it) is a most agreeable companion from being so 
well informed, and he often laments his poverty, poor 
fellow, for I believe he differs from his elder brother 
in wishing it was in his power to marry, but in the 
meantime would be very glad to get a ship. 

I have been perfectly well ever since I returned 
from town except a cold, and as that did not bring on 
a return of fever, I hope I have done with it. I am 
very glad to hear Captain Scott is so much better. I 
hope his wound is now perfectly cured. I often think 
of you at your different employments. It is always a 
satisfaction to me to have been in the houses of my 
friends, because I can imagine I see them, and know 
where they are sitting. I must now bid you adieu, 
my dearest Louisa. The days are now so short, I have 
very little time for painting. All here desire to be 
affectionately remembered to you, as I do to the family 
at Bothwell. 

The Same from the Same 

3rd January 1 8 1 3. 

My dearest LOUISA— Tho* I wrote to you 
but a few days ago, I have another letter (received 
last night) to thank you for, and to return you 
all your good wishes ; and I think you will be 
glad to hear that I have had one from George after 
his long cold journey, which does not seem to have 
had any bad effect upon him, as he writes in good 
spirits, tho' shocked at the scenes he had been witness 
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of. Louisa has undertaken to copy out part of his 
letter, which I shall enclose for your satisfaction, tho' 
it was written before the last event took place. As you 
know, they are at such a distance, I suppose the 
letters are long coming, and he wrote the day after he 
arrived, which was the i6th of November, I think. 

... I am very glad to hear that our Duchess 
at Dalkeith is so comfortable, and have no doubt 
they will continue to behave well to her, as she is 
so deserving of it. Do you think she will come to 
town' this year? and do the Douglases talk of it, or 
do they keep to their old custom of coming once in 
two years ? I suppose your two Sailors enliven your 
society very much, if I may judge by my one, tho* I 
think he is sometimes thoughtful and melancholy, I 
believe from a little tender passion he conceived the 
last time he was in Ireland.^ He always speaks very 
feelingly on the subject of matrimony, and laments 
that he has no prospect of being anything but an old 
bachelor. It is a pity he has not wherewithal to marry, 
as his eldest brother shews so little inclination to that 
state. I hear there are a number of promotions in the 
Irish Peerage to take place. Nothing provokes me 
more than Portarlington making himself of so little con- 
sequence. If he had taken proper pains, he might, I 
am sure, long before this have been one of the Peers 
of Parliament, and then might have done a great many 
things for his brothers. It is Parliamentary interest 
that gets these what they want. Think of such a man 

^ Lady Portarlington*s second son, Henry, was in the Navy, and married 
the same year. See/^j/, p. 315. 
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as Lord Caher jumping from a Baron to an Earldom. 
Lord Mountjoy is also to be an Earl.^ I covet no 
honours, but I think a man at the head of a family 
ought to make himself of consequence enough to 
provide for his family in their different professions. . . . 

I have just been to church, and heard a most 
excellent sermon upon the necessity of reflection and 
amendment of the sins committed in the year just 
ended, and of rectifying what was wrong in the one 
just begun. 

I forget whether you approved of a long novel 
called Gertrude and the Countess? We have all been 
studying it since we came here, and though there is a 
great deal of affectation in it, and spun out much too 
long, yet there is so much real good that I intend 
buying it, as I think I really see that it has already 
been of service to some of my family, Louisa par- 
ticularly, who is a reflecting person, and reads with 
profit to herself as well as others ; and Anna Maria 
is grown the most industrious person you ever saw 
(not as to work, for that is not a favourite occupa- 
tion), but improving herself in French, music, and 
everything in which she thought herself deficient, 
and reads a great deal in improving books, with which 
this library is very well supplied. I have now no 
occasion to do anything but applaud. Poor Harriet's 

^ Richard Butler, Baron Caher, was ^ The Countess and Gertrude^ or 

not created Viscount Caher and E^l of Modes of Discipline^ a novel by Miss 

Glengall till May 1 8 16. The peerage Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 4 vols, 

became extinct in 1858. Charles Gar- 8vo. London, 181 1. 2nd edition, 

diner, Viscount Mountjoy, was created 181 3. 
Earl of Blessington in January 181 6. 
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thoughts are too much engaged on one subject to 
permit the intrusion of others, so she takes down one 
book after another and turns over the leaves, I 
believe without being the wiser for the contents. I 
believe I told you her friend is at Weymouth, so she 
writes a letter and receives one every day, and she is 
very chearful and well content. Perhaps you will 
think me ill-natured in not asking him to come here, 
but there is so little prospect of their being united that 
I really think the less they see of each other the 
better, otherwise I should feel it ill-natured myself. 
Many of my friends hint that it would be much better 
to make them marry from supposing that the con- 
nections of both the families would exert themselves 
to provide for him, but we, who know how little 
interest there is in our family, must think it most 
prudent to keep them asunder.^ I saw the Primate 
when I was in town, and he did not say a word on the 
subject, so I have no hopes from him. . . . 



The Same from the Same 

nth January 1813. 

My dearest LOUISA — Tho* I wrote so 
lately I must send you a few lines (as I can do it free 
of cost) to lament with you the loss of your poor 
friend Lady Ailesbury.^ I fear her death will be a 

' Lady Portarlington's youngest was second son of Lord Erskine, then 

daughter, Lady Harriet Dawson, was Lord Chancellor. Stt post, p. 315. 
engaged to the Hon. Henry David * Lady Ailesbury died early in 

Erskine, who was in Holy Orders. He January 1 8 1 3. 
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great shock to you, tho* certainly for her sake it was 
to be wished, as she has long endured a life of 
suffering, and had little prospect of throwing off her 
complaints. When I was in town with Lady Macartney 
she went to see her, and described her to me as in a 
deplorable situation, with her head quite down on her 
neck, and not able to keep it up. I hope the 
consideration of her bodily sufferings as well as the 
little degree of comfort she had otherwise will 
reconcile you in some degree to her loss, and I hope 
after the first shock is over that you will exert yourself 
on account of Lady Douglas, who has so much regard 
for you that it will make her uncomfortable to see you 
unhappy. I am glad to think she had all her family 
with her, and that she seemed aware of her situation, 
tho' the taking leave of those one loves appears to me 
the worst part of dying. I will not dwell longer on 
this melancholy subject, but proceed to ask if you have 
seen George s promotion in the newspapers, as that is 
at last accomplished, so now we must think of poor 
Lionel. Since I wrote to you we have had letters 
from William dated the 8th December, so they take a 
pretty long time to come. He speaks as if he had 
been ill, but was recovering. He says nothing other- 
wise except complaints that he never hears from any 
of his family, by which it appears very uncertain 
whether letters will reach him. I have now written 
again to him, and I mean to ask Lady Stuart in future 
to enclose my letters to her son, as the army, I under- 
stand, are to be at Lisbon for some time. I suppose 
he will be able to forward them. She is now in 
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possession of her house at Whitehall again, and I 
daresay will be chiefly in town, as she certainly does 
not enjoy the Lodge alone with Albinia. She gives a 
sad account of her poor daughter, whose attacks are 
so much more violent and frequent, that I would think 
she was drawing to a conclusion. What a happiness 
it will be when she is released ! God bless you, my 
dearest Louisa. 



Lady Portarlington, after finishing her business in London, 
joined her daughters, who were still staying with their 
relatives, the Lionel Damers, at Came in Dorsetshire. Her 
letter to her sister, dated nth January 1813, must have been 
written shortly after her return. Across it Lady Louisa has 
written these words, " The last letter I ever received from 
my dear Caroline. It came to me at Both well." 

Lady Portarling^on*s death was brought on by a rupture, 
caused (according to family tradition) by her jumping a 
ditch when out walking with her daughters. She was brought 
back in great pain, and only survived four days. Lady 
Louisa was staying with Lady Douglas, and the sad news of 
her sister's great danger was broken to her by Mrs. Alison, 
to whom she had gone for a few days' visit from Bothwell 
Castle. 

Lady Douglas from Lady Macartney 

Chiswick, Thursday, 21st January. 

Oh, my dear Lady Douglas, what have I now 
to write and to implore your friendship for? This 
moment a letter is come in from my niece, Harriet 
Dawson, dated Monday, i8th, informing me that my 
dear sister her mother, three days before, was taken 
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ill with an obstinate obstruction in her bowels, which 
only on Monday was discovered in consequence of a 
rupture. They have got a physician and surgeon from 
Weymouth, and an operation is to be performed, but 
the surgeon gives little hopes. She is perfectly 
collected, and has desired we may all be acquainted 
with her situation. Harriet promises to write again 
the next day, and I will write to you to-morrow. 
You know, and I need not say, what I wish you 
to do. — Yours affectionately, J. Macartney. 

Tell poor Lady Louisa. 

Rev. a. Alison from Lady Douglas 

Bothwell Castle, Sunday. 

Sir — I am grieved to give a very painful task to 
you or Mrs. Alison, but I do not at this moment feel 
capable of being the first bearer to poor Louisa of the 
distressing news in the enclosed, which I have just 
received. Have the goodness to tell me if I shall 
come for her or send her chaise to-morrow. I think 
she will hardly be able to move to-day, but I really 
hardly know what I should do. Pray let Lady 
Macartney know how she stands the shock (Chiswick, 
London). 

Believe me your very sincere humble servant, 

F. Douglas. 

Lady Douglas from Lady Macartney 

Chiswick, Friday, 22nd January [18 13]. 

Forgive me, dear Lady Douglas, as I cannot 
bring myself to say to my sister that the melancholy 
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scene at Came is closed, but must trust to your 
constant kind affection to impart this to her as gently 
as possible. May God support us all under this most 
severe, unexpected trial and affliction, which it is 
impossible not to feel deeply, most deeply indeed, 
even with the strongest sense of resignation and the 
most perfect trust and reliance on the goodness of 
God that this event, so painful to us, has placed our 
dearest and most beloved sister in a state of 
happiness beyond what our fondest wishes could have 
desired for her. When you can, my dear Lady 
Douglas, pray repeat what I have written in the most 
earnest manner to entreat Henry Dawson to persuade 
his sisters to let him bring them here soon. Harriet, 
I conclude, will want to go to Caroline, but I have 
said I hope Louisa and Anna Maria will continue here 
with me, and I have made arrangements so that 
Henry may be able to act in everything in the 
manner he could wish. — Yours, my dear Lady 
Douglas, J. Macartney. 

Lady Portarlington was buried at Milton Abbey by desire 
of Lady Caroline Damer, and a monument was erected 
with the following inscription : — " Sacred to the Memory of 
Caroline, Countess of Portarlington, widow of John, ist Earl 
of Portarlington. She was the 5th daughter of John, Earl of 
Bute, K.G., by Mary Wortley Montagu, daughter of Edward 
Wortley Montagu, Esq., grandson of Edward, ist Earl of 
Sandwich, and the Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, daughter 
of Evelyn, Duke of Kingston, K.G., and the Lady Mary 
Fielding, daughter of William, Earl of Denbigh. She 
expired at Came House on the 20th day of January 
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181 3, in the 62nd year of her age, and is interred at Milton 
Abbey. This monument is placed here to record the 
affection and everlasting respect and grief of her surviving 
children, who must ever revere the memory of a Parent who 
united talents of no ordinary nature to the finest qualities of 
heart and mind, which were abundantly shown by her 
affectionate devotion to her duties as wife and mother. 

There are tears no human hand can dry, 
There are sighs no human voice can cheer ; 
Tears that fall from a daughter's eye. 
Sighs that burst o*er a mother's bier." ^ 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Macartney 

Chiswick, 25 th January 18 13. 

As I trust, my dear sister, before this can reach 
Scotland our kind friend Lady Douglas will have 
informed you of the great and irreparable misfortune 
with which it has pleased God to afflict us, I venture 
to take up my pen to express my most earnest wishes 
that your nerves have stood the severe shock, so that 
your health is not likely to be materially injured. In 
truth, I have not been able to say thus much before, 
for tho' my nerves are not so weak as yours, my 
feelings and affections are as strong, my loss now 
greater, because I had an earlier acquaintance, there- 
fore more years in which love, affection, and admira- 
tion of our most excellent, most angelick sister were 
imprinted on my heart and mind. Never, I believe, 
was there a more constant and steady friendship, 
joined by the most endearing confidence, than that 

' Tliese lines were written by Lady Louisa Stuart. 
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which had uniformly subsisted between us ; the severe 
and bitter affliction of the situation is therefore painful 
and heart-breaking — has sunk so deep that were it not 
for the alleviation received by continual and earnest 
prayer, I could not have supported myself, especially 
as grief has the effect of weakening my bodily 
frame. 

The loss to her dear family seems dreadful, yet 
God, who can bring good out of evil, may make this 
cruel loss operate to their advantage. From her great 
sweetness and mildness of disposition, they never 
received any check, did not find it necessary to put 
the least constraint upon themselves ; now it will be 
different, and they will become more and more 
sensible of the excellence and great worth of that 
most affectionate and best of friends taken from them ; 
and her words will now be remembered, and the 
impression made by them at this time be deep and 
lasting. 

All the family behave in the most comfortable 
manner possible, and dear Henry s conduct is above 
all praise. It will be satisfactory to you to know that 
I have received the kindest message from Lady C. 
Damer to desire, when I am able, that I will come to 
her, in order to consult about some comfortable 
arrangement for the daughters ; and in the meantime 
I have had it in my power to forward two hundred 
pounds to Henry for present exigencies, and I have 
desired he will propose to his sisters to come and live 
with me, at least for a time. Now I must rest, and I 
almost wonder how I could write so long. Adieu, my 
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dear sister. I pray to God to support you. — Most 
affectionately yours, J. Macartney. 

Lady Harriet Dawson from Lady Lonsdale 

31st January [18 13]. 

My dear NIECE— I thank you for your attention. 
I did not receive your letter till yesterday. I heard 
the lamentable news some days before, and fully 
purposed writing to you or Lady Louisa this day to 
know how you all were. I am most sincerely troubled 
for the occasion. My heart is grieved for your loss. 
Should it be ever in my power to give any parental 
attention while I exist, it shall be yours and your 
sisters. Lionel has been here some days ; he has 
been, and is, poor fellow, in great affliction. We are 
just now come from church. Truly, your blessed 
mother succumbed quickly to her malady, but it was 
God's will. Her last hours were free from any pain, 
and she had a tranquil, good mind. My dear nieces, 
follow her principle and example, that you may be 
happy here and hereafter. She is now infinitely 
happier and safer than those she has left to mourn. 
Who could imagine that I should outlive my dear, 
ever loved, esteemed, and respected friend and sister ? 
I had a prospect of seeing her here, and you, my 
young friends, this summer, on her return home. I 
am recalling too much. — Your ever affectionate Aunt, 

M. Lonsdale. 

I understand Lady Macartney is at Came. I hope 
she is well, and present my compliments. I should be 
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glad of one or two of my nieces with me, could they 
make such a change of life agreeable. 

Hon. George Dawson from Lady Louisa Stuart 

3rd February 18 13. 

1 SCARCE know how, my dearest George, to address 
you at this moment, yet, well knowing what your feel- 
ing will be, I know not how to delay doing so, as I 
find by some mistake no letter was written to you 
last week to tell you the afflicting event which has 
taken place, and the irreparable loss you have 
sustained in the death of your most excellent and 
affectionate mother. I have been so struck and 
miserable myself, I know too well what your feelings 
will be; the only consolation is to think her illness 
was short, and I trust from every account not suffer- 
ing. She was taken ill on Saturday the 15th, and 
expired on the 20th. Alas ! my dear George, I cannot 
attempt to dwell on what I am sure will affect you as 
nearly as it does myself, and every one who ever 
knew her. She, alas ! would not believe herself in 
danger, altho' she said except for her children's 
sake she had no wish [for] her life to be prolonged. 
Fortunately, Henry was at Came near them, and dear 
Lady Macartney wrote to request your sisters and 
him immediately to Chiswick. They came there last 
Saturday, after the sad ceremony was performed at 
Milton Abbey. Harriet is now at Lady Caroline's, 
and Louisa, Anna Maria, and Henry at Lady 
Macartney's. I hear Lord Portarlington is arrived 
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and Sir H. Parnell, but I have seen no one yet of the 
family but Harriet and Car. I mean to-morrow to 
go to Chiswick. I hear Louisa has supported herself 
wonderfully, and I hope in God to find her better 
than I dared to expect. I also hear Lady Caroline 
Damer has acted with great kindness to them. This is 
a consolation, as the comfort to your excellent mother 
would be great to know they were well taken care of. 
Oh, my dear George, this is a heavy stroke, and one I 
felt little prepared to bear. I fear that will also be 
your case. Your letters were a great delight and 
comfort to her, but I lament to say your last only 
arrived the day which she expired. God bless you. I 
can add no more, my heart is so oppressed, but believe 
me always one of your most attached friends and 
affectionate aunt, Louisa Stuart. 

I am now staying with Lady Lonsdale, who desires 
to be kindly remembered to you all in great affliction, 
as you may easily imagine. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Louisa Dawson 

Chiswick, i oth February [ 1 8 1 3]. 

My dearest aunt LOUISA— I will not go 
over again what Lady Macartney has already written 
to you. I think you would not wish it. The time 
was so ^hort, there was little to say. It must be the 
greatest comfort to you to know that my sweet mother 
suffered nothing a few hours before she went to sleep. 
She spoke to me, told me what she wished to have 
done, and then said, " But don't be uneasy, I am 

VOL. Ill X 
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perfectly at peace in mind and body — have not the 
smallest uneasiness whatever.'* You remember a sort 
of contraction that was in her throat. I think it had 
increased very much, and certainly might have been 
very distressing to her. When I think on the heavenly 
composure with which she breathed her last, and all 
the vexations she will be spared, I can look up with 
gratitudeand acknowledge that Heavenalone was where 
our angelic, sweet mother ought to be. My dear Aunt, 
let my love and affection be to you some small comfort 
for the greatness of your loss. I have often wished 
for some time past that I was worthy of your friend- 
ship, and now think it no small consolation that in such 
a way you offer me yours. As I loved her, may I be 
grateful to you for your kindness to us, and again let me 
say allow my affection for you to be some consolation 
to you. My dear Lady Macartney looks much better, 
and indeed says that her nephews and nieces are a 
comfort to her. Henry has been a great support to 
us. Portarlington is come from Ireland, and a great 
comfort indeed, so deeply grieved, and thinks of 
nothing but how he may execute everything she wished 
or that he thought she could have desired. The 
Almighty has been merciful to us. May He bless and 
console you, my dear Aunt. All your nephews and 
nieces send their affectionate love, and believe me your 
most affectionate niece, Louisa Dawson. 

Caroline exerts herself very much, and looks better 
than I expected. Do you wish your letters sealed up 
and kept for you ? They are all locked up with many 
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Others at present. I have not expressed half our 
gratitude to you for your warm affection to us. 



Lady Louisa Stuart from Lady Macartney 

Chiswick, Thursday, nth February [18 13]. 

My dear SISTER— By a foolish mistake of mine 
about the clock, a letter I wrote yesterday was too late 
for the post ; it will therefore not go till to-day, and 
this to-morrow, and I have very acceptable news to 
relate from a long conversation I had yesterday with 
my dear Henry. He told me nothing could be more 
kind and generous than Portarlington, that the first 
thing he said to him was he should pay the amount 
of his dear mother's jointure to his three sisters, and 
upon Henry repeating Lady Caroline's intention of 
giving them a thousand pounds a year, he said then 
himself and brothers might depend upon his making 
their situation more comfortable with the acquisition 
of fortune that had now devolved upon him, and he 
assured him he would strictly fulfil every wish of his 
dear mother's. I took this opportunity of explaining 
to Henry my plan for his sisters, if Portarlington 
approved, that they should remain with me (if it pleased 
God to spare my life so long) for a twelvemonth — that 
is to say, this house to be looked upon as^ their home, 
but I hoped they would not decline any invitations 
they might have at times from their other relations 
and friends, as I knew Lady Lonsdale and you would 
wish to have them by turns frequently, as well as some 
of their friends ; that I could very conveniently lodge 
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one servant maid and one man ; the maid of course 
would eat with my upper servants, but I thought they 
had better pay the man both wages and board wages, 
also their own washing, their letters, dress, and other 
trifling things, so that there might be nothing like 
dependance in their situation here. . As to Louisa (and 
Harriet, as long as she stays), they certainly must spend 
what they please of their own money, but I wished to 
have an allowance named for Anna Maria, and at the 
end of the twelvemonth I should like to see Louisa 
and Anna settled in a house of their own (I always 
conclude Harriet will not remain single for more than a 
few months). Henry highly approves of this proposed 
arrangement, and told me he was sure I was mistaken 
in supposing that his brother could have the least 
objection to it. Portarlington is to come here again 
to-day, and he will talk it over with them. They all 
went to town yesterday and saw Lady Caroline and 
Mrs. Damer, who were most kind to them. They also 
met Caroline Macleod at Lady Caroline's,^ which was 
a great pleasure, then went to Stratford Place and met 
Lady Lonsdale and Lady Stuart, so all this is comfort- 
ably over. 

Lady Stuart from Hon. George Dawson 

Kalish, 24th March 18 13. 

My dear lady STUART— I can ill describe 
to you how severely I was afflicted by the melancholy 
intelligence of my poor mother s death. I believe you 

* Their sister, Lady Caroline Parnell. 
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know me well enough to be convinced how sincerely I 
honoured and loved her, and can consequently judge 
what my feelings must have been on being made 
acquainted with the irreparable loss which we have 
sustained. I confess I did not think that we so soon 
would have been deprived of the excellent advice and 
consoling presence of that most inestimable of mothers, 
and was therefore but little prepared to bear it. I 
will not attempt, my dear Lady Stuart, to expatiate on 
the many virtues and rare good qualities which she 
possessed. You knew them as well as I, and you 
knew her affection and restless interest for her children, 
and are aware how fully we occupied her thoughts and 
what sacrifices she made for us. I believe we, all of 
us, are perfectly convinced of this, and are properly 
grateful for it. How painfully alive then must we be 
to our loss on reflecting that the person to whom we 
owe our existence, her to whom we are under so 
many obligations, her to whom we owe any good 
qualities we may possess, is no more. No language 
that I can make use of can describe how much I 
looked up to her, what deference I paid to her opinion, 
and how much I valued any judgment of hers. Her 
sound understanding and cool reflection, added to a 
most discriminating delicacy, made her capable of 
judging most important questions ; and her affectionate, 
cheerful and forgiving disposition, her equality of 
temper, her talents, her sound principles and real 
worth, made her one whose like it is not easy to find. 
Such was our affectionate mother, whom we cannot 
too sincerely mourn. Your kind letter sufficiently 
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shows how much you were attached to her ; and indeed 
I believe I may with truth say that nobody ever did 
know her without being struck with her worth, and 
without her attaching that person to her. Our sorrows 
are however vain, as it but serves to increase our 
affliction, inasmuch as it confirms the extent of our 
loss in so affectionate and good a parent We must 
bow to the will of God, and thank Him that as her 
life was quiet and virtuous, so were her latter days 
serene, and her death without suffering. 

I have received a most feeling letter from Henry, 
giving me the melancholy details. He describes my 
sisters* fortitude and resignation as great. There it is 
that this blow strikes most pointedly. I know not 
what they would do were it not for the friendly assist- 
ance and kind solicitude of Lady Caroline Damer, 
yourself, and my poor mother's sisters. Unfortunately, 
we, their brothers, from our professions and means 
cannot help and protect them. I think we would if 
we could. They are perfect creatures, and inherit the 
virtues of their lamented mother. It was very kind of 
you to write to me, and I shall be delighted if you will 
continue to do so. In the meantime pray believe me 

to be most truly and sincerely yours, 

G. Dawson. 

Hon. Capt. George Dawson from Lady 

Macartney 

Chiswick, near London, 
25th March 181 3. 

I HAVE this moment, my dear nephew, received 
yours of the 7th inst., and take it very kindly your 
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writing to me. You are much in the right indeed 
to address your letters to this place, as you may 
always be certain your family will soon receive them 
after their arrival here ; but, alas ! these letters now 
arrived have been very affecting to us all, as from 
your ignorance of the sad circumstance which hap- 
pened above two months ago, the shock must be 
the more heavily felt by you than if you had heard 
sooner that the beloved mother you have been 
writing to, is no more. Henry, I think, first sent 
you a letter with this melancholy intelligence soon 
after the time the event happened, the 20th of last 
January, and your sister Louisa has since written 
twice. Oh, my dear George, the loss of that sweet, 
most excellent, and dearest sister almost broke my 
heart. You know, I'm sure, how affectionately we 
were attached to each other. I spent six of the 
happiest weeks I almost ever passed in my life 
with her at Came ; she then came up here with 
me and staid ten days. Henry came from that 
place to fetch her, and she returned with him, to 
all appearance in perfect health, to Dorsetshire, 
remained so till Saturday, the i6th of January, when 
she was taken ill with an obstinate obstruction, which 
proved in two days after to be caused by a rupture. 
The physician pronounced her case to be desperate, 
and on Wednesday morning following she expired 
without pain or struggle ; and it will give you com- 
fort, my dear nephew, to hear that this dear, dear 
woman never experienced anything like suffering, 
only complained of a pain in her stomach, which 
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she said was like indigestion, and when the physician 
desired your sisters to inform her of her danger, she 
said she was perfectly resigned to die if it was the 
will of God, but could not believe she was so ill 
as they said, and this she repeated to the very last, 
and continually asked your sisters why they looked 
so grave. Death came upon her in a sweet slumber ; 
she expired quite like an angel, as she was, for 
never, never indeed, my dear George, was there such 
an angelick woman. Henry and your sisters had 
fortitude sufficient to perform the last sad duties to 
their dear mother at the Abbey Church, Milton 
Abbey, where Lady Caroline Damer desired she 
might be interred, and they then all came here, 
where they have chiefly resided ever since that sad 
scene, for I made it my earnest request to them 
to look upon this house as their home for a twelve- 
month at least, and they do reside here, excepting 
now and then making visits to Lady Lonsdale and 
their other friends, so you must always direct to 
them at this place. 

Now I must conclude, my dear nephew, in the 
style of an old aunt, heartily wishing and praying 
to God to support you under the great affliction 
which I am sure the news of your dear mother's 
death will occasion, and that He will bless and pro- 
tect you through all dangers. — Your most affectionate 

J. Macartney. 
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Lady Macartney from Hon. Capt. George 

Dawson 

Dresden, 7th May 18 13. 

My dear AUNT— I received your most kind 
and affecting letter about a fortnight since. I must 
beg of you to excuse my not having answered it 
as soon as I might, but when I was before in this 
town it was only passing thro* to the scene of the 
late action of the 2nd inst., and since that event I 
have been in a continued state of bustle, moving 
from one place to another, and only arrived here 
yesterday. I feel myself utterly incapable of doing 
justice to the virtues of my late most inestimable 
mother, and am sensible how unworthy I was of 
such a one. Since I received the melancholy tidings 
I have been in a continued state of activity, and have 
by my occupations had my mind in some degree 
diverted from the consideration of so afflicting a 
subject. But it is not at the moment of first hearing 
it that one feels most such a loss, but in every change 
of situation and action of one's life. I dread to ex- 
perience the void which her loss will make in our 
family when I return to England. I shall feel the 
want of her who shared my wishes and who entered 
into my projects with such earnestness, and who at 
the same time was so well capable of advising me 
on them. 

I am aware of your attachment to her, and can 
imagine your grief at her loss, but at the same 
time I am convinced that you are more than any one 
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capable of setting an example of fortitude in so 
heavy an affliction. I had not known of your kind- 
ness towards me in advancing part of the purchase 
money for my Commission. Pray be assured that 
I feel truly sensible of this additional kindness you 
have conferred on me. 

I am writing in the greatest confusion. We are 
obliged to abandon Dresden to-morrow, and all is 
hurry and bustle ; this, I hope, will serve as an 
excuse for this execrable scrawl, written with so many 
blunders. I am highly flattered at the opinion Lady 
Caroline Damer has of me ; I know of her liberality 
towards my sisters. I [as well as them] am deeply 
indebted to her. May I beg the favor of your 
presenting my best regards to her. I should have 
written to enquire after her health, but I really lately 
have not had time. 

Lady Louisa Stuart is, I trust, tolerably recovered 
from the shock this heavy blow must have had on 
her. I will likewise ask the favor of your making 
my kindest enquiries after her and Lady Lonsdale 
in my name. Hoping soon again to have the pleasure 
of hearing of your health, believe me, my dear Madam, 
to be, most sincerely and affectionately, your nephew, 

George D. 



Lady Portarlington had expressed a wish shortly before 
she died that her daughter Harriet should be married to 
Mr. Erskine as soon as possible. The wedding accordingly 
took place on the 4th of May 1 8 1 3, and one of her sisters, 
describing the event, writes, " They are marrying on a curacy 
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and a thousand a year and if ever people were attached to 
each other they are." 

Lady Harriet died early in 1827, after having a large 
family, but her husband became Dean of Ripon, and survived 
her till 1857. 

Another marriage was celebrated later in that month, 
namely that of Henry, the second son, whose marriage 
with Eliza, daughter of Captain Edmund Moriarty, R.N., 
and his wife. Lady Lucy Luttrell, daughter of the first 
Earl of Carhampton, took place in Ireland shortly after. 
Henry Dawson Damer (which latter name he assumed 
by sign manuel) died in 1841, leaving a son, Henry 
Reuben, who succeeded his uncle in 1845 as third Earl of 
Portarlington. 

Hon. Capt. George Dawson from Lady 

Macartney 

Chiswick, near London, i6th May 181 3. 

My dear GEORGE— I wrote to you on the 26th 
of March last, having then just received a very kind 
note from you, written before you knew of the sad 
and irreparable misfortune which it had pleased God 
to afflict us with by the death of your most excellent 
mother, my dearest sister. 

Since the letter I dispatched to you, under cover 
to Lord Cathcart, Lady Stuart has received one from 
you (I think of the same date), one which she has 
shewn to us all, and over which all have shed 
tears, for nothing ever was more affecting or more 
admirably expressed ; indeed, my dear nephew, you 
gave in that letter the strongest proof of having 
been worthy in the highest degree of that best of 
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mothers. Your sister Louisa has, I know, written 
to you often, but as late as yesterday no tidings 
had been heard of you later than when Lord Walpole 
left you, who conveyed to Louisa by Mr. Ponsonby 
that you was at that time in good health, but you may 
easily imagine we are all most anxious to have further 
accounts of you. If you ever received my letter of 
the 26th March you would know that I had intended 
your sisters to remain with me till next year ; at least 
to make this house their home, tho* they might occa- 
sionally visit other friends, and this they have done. 
Henry too has been chiefly here, but my family now 
is beginning to decrease, for dear Harriet was married 
the 4th of this month in the parish church here, and 
set out immediately with her husband. They are 
now settled at his curacy, Pett, near Hastings, Sussex, 
and represent themselves as being comfortable and 
happy to the utmost of their wishes. Lord Erskine 
was at the wedding, and he and several of his family 
had before dined here. His lordship has promised 
such an addition to their income as will render their 
circumstances easy. I make no doubt Louisa has 
informed you of all Lady Caroline Damer*s kind 
generosity to them all. She has in truth acted the 
part of a most sincere friend to your dear mother, 
whom she always says she loved better than anybody. 
The event now near taking place in your family, and 
which I suppose Henry has apprised you of, may 
perhaps have been matter of wonder to you — I mean 
his intended marriage with Eliza Moriarty ; but you 
will, I doubt not, join with us all in rejoicing at a cir- 
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cumstance which seems to give a promise of real and 
permanent happiness to both, for they appear sincerely 
attached to each other. You know how agreeable 
she is, and the many valuable qualities she possesses ; 
such that would, I think, make any man forget her 
want of beauty. Lord and Lady Carhampton have 
behaved well and kindly in every respect, and Lady 
Caroline Damer has promised to join in making up 
to Henry a comfortable addition to his fortune, so I 
do think him a most fortunate young man. I should 
be very glad now if Louisa would make a choice for 

herself. Her old lover, Mr. , is married, so she 

has not him upon her conscience. She has now 
regained her spirits, and is in very good looks, as 
pretty and fascinating as ever. I therefore long to 
have her united to some person worthy of her. 

Anna Maria improves, but she is so young, one 
need not be in haste to have her become mistress 
of a house. They are both at this time with Lady 
Lonsdale in Somerset Street, in order to partake of 
some amusements going forward in town. Most 
earnestly do I hope, my dear George, that we shall 
soon have good news from you, and with every kind 
and anxious wish, believe me, your very affectionate 
old aunt and faithful friend, J. Macartney. 



Princess Charlotte, who, with her governess, Miss Knight, 
is often alluded to in Lady Ailesbury's letters, wrote the 
following letter to condole with Lady Louisa on the double 
loss of her friend and sister, to which might be added that of 
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her cousin Sir William Medows, C.B., the distinguished 
General, and undoubtedly the hero of Lady Louisa's life. 
She was utterly bowed down by these repeated strokes 
of fate and is reported to have dressed herself in quasi 
widow's weeds, refusing for a long while to see any one but 
her most intimate friends. Her only consolation seems to 
have been in her devotion to her sister's motherless children, 
especially to the two unmarried daughters, Louisa and Anna 
Maria, who spent most of their time between Gloucester 
Place and Lady Macartney's house at Chiswick. Lady Louisa 
Dawson married in 1829 the Rev. Walter Davenport - 
Bromley of Baginton, and Lady Anna Maria became a 
lady-in-waiting to H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. 

Lady Louisa Stuart from Princess Charlotte 

Louisbourg, 22nd July 18 13. 

My dear lady LOUISA— Was I not con- 
vinced that you ever continue to think of me with 
friendship and regard, I should be almost ashamed to 
take up my pen after having been above a year 
without answering your very kind letter, which, 
however, gave me the sincerest pleasure, and for 
which I have for many months intended expressing 
my thanks. I have often much business on my 
hands, besides the being frequently indisposed, which 
prevents my devoting as much time to my friends as I 
should wish. However, I ever think of them with 
gratitude, and love to recollect the pleasant evenings 
we formerly spent together, which were often en 
livened by the presence of that beloved friend, whose 
loss I shall ever mourn. I am now writing under her 
picture, which ever accompanies me on my journies, 
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and bitterly do I regret that her life was rendered so 
very uncomfortable by her late lord's whimsical temper. 

Lady Ailesbury was a treasure in herself, and 
would have deserved every earthly blessing, but not 
meeting them on earth, I am convinced the Almighty 
shortened her life that she might the sooner enjoy 
peace and happiness. God grant we may hereafter be 
united to her, never to part again. It has grieved me, 
my dear Lady Louisa, to hear that besides Lady 
Ailesbury 's death you have met with so many more 
painful blows. I hope that you are convinced that I 
have ever continued to feel for your afflictions, and to 
be anxious to hear that your health had not quite sunk 
under so many trials. 

It gave me pleasure to find that you, my dear 
madam, spent some time at Richmond last year with 
Lady Louisa Atherley, as I believe that the country 
air is very good for your health, and even contributes 
much to keep up one's spirits. 

I never read anything more beautiful than the 
verses you were so good as to send me on Mr. Pitt ; 
the sweet compliment to my adored father drew tears 
to my eyes. I am a very great admirer of Mr. Walter 
Scott's poems, and have found nothing in modern 
times, in any language, to equal them. 

Intending to trouble you soon again with another 
letter, to make up for my lost time, I shall now 
take my leave, begging you to continue to write to me, 
and to be convinced of the regard and friendship 
with which I remain, my dear Lady Louisa, your 
affectionate friend, Charlotte. 
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Lady Louisa Stuart lived on at io8 Gloucester Place till her 
death in 185 1, at the advanced age of ninety-four. 

She was the centre of a large and interesting circle of friends, 
with whom she kept up an active interchange of letters, some of 
which will soon be gathered together by able hands, and be within 
reach of all who admire her writings. She died on 4th August 185 1, 
within eight days of her ninety -fourth birthday, and was buried in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, where a monument with the following 
epitaph, composed originally by Mr. Lockhart, but slightly altered by 
various members of the family, was erected by her devoted niece, 
Lady Anna Maria Dawson,^ then lady-in-waiting to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Beneath this tablet lie the remains of 

The Lady Louisa Stuart, 

Youngest and last surviving daughter of 

John, Third Earl of Bute, 

bom August 12, 1757, died August 4, 185 1. 

Blest to the closing years of that long life 

With the full and unclouded use of extraordinary faculties, 

Admired by the most eminent of her time 

For her lively genius and extensive literature. 

She was beloved and venerated 

by such as had the privilege of approaching her nearly 

for the tenderness of her heart, and the purity, piety, and humility 

of her powerful mind. 

"Thus saith the high and lofty one that inhabiteth Eternity, 
whose name is holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones." 

Isaiah chap. Ivii. ver. 15. 

Placed in tender remembrance 
by a Niece 



AFTER-WORD 

Having brought these volumes down to the death of my 
great-grandmother Lady Portarlington^ the task I proposed to 
myself is finished. 

All I have attempted in these pages is, by reproducing 
the correspondence between the family and their more intimate 
friends, to give a picture of the everyday life of those times, 
which may I trust prove of interest to a later generation. 

I have no doubt there will be found some inaccuracies 
among the notes, but will only plead that these, even with much 
care, are almost inevitable ; for, as old Cotton Mather has it, 
" Reader, Carthagena was of the mind, that unto those ' Three 
Things* which the Ancients held Impossible there should be 
added this Fourth, to find a Book Printed without * Erratas.* 
It seems the Hands of Briareus and the Eyes of Argus will 
not prevent them I " 



AucB G. C. Clark. 



Talygarn, Glamorgan, 
2VhjHm 1898. 
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LADY LOUISA STUART 



I.— THE CINDER KING 

Brother to the " Erl King," " Cloud King," etc Sent round by 
post to Mr. Lewis, who received it and read it to us at Bothwell, 
and afterwards published it in the Tales of Wonder^ but I believe 
never suspected whence it came.^ — 26th August 1800. 

Who is it that sits in the kitchen and weeps. 
While click goes the clock, and the tabby cat sleeps 
That watches the fire without ceasing to spy 
Whether purses or coffins will out of it fly ? 

Tis Betty, who saw the false tailor, " Bob Scott," 
Lead a bride to the altar, which bride she was not ; 
*Tis Betty, determined love from her to fling. 
And woo for his riches the dark Cinder King. 

Now the candle's end 'gan in the socket to boil. 
And the blue burning lamp had half wasted its oil, 
And the black beetle boldly came crawling from far. 
And the red coals were sinking beneath the third bar 

When one struck the clock, and instead of the bird, 
Who used to sing cuckoo whene'er the clock stirred, 

^ Note prefixed by Lady Louisa in her manuscript book. 
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Out burst a grim raven, and uttered Caw, Caw, 

While puss, though she woke, durst not put forth a claw. 

Then the jack fell agoing as if one should sup, 
Then the hearth rock'd as tho* it would swallow one up. 
With sulphurous fuel strange coal-scuttles came, 
And a self-handled poker made fearful the flame. 

A cinder shot from it, of size to amaze. 
With a bounce such as Betty ne'er heard in her days, 
Thrice, serpent-like, hissed as its heat fled away. 
And, lo ! something dark in a vast coffin lay. 

** Come, Betty, my bride," quoth, croaking, that thing, 
" Come bless the fond arms of your true Cinder King ; 
Three more kings, my brothers, are waiting to greet ye, 
Who — don't take it ill — must at three o'clock eat ye. 

" My darling, it must be, so make up your mind, 
We element-brothers, united and kind, 
Have a feast and a wedding each night of our lives, 
And we constantly sup on each other's new wives." 

In vain squalled the virgin, and prayed not to wed. 
Cinder craunched in her mouth, cinder rained on her head. 
She sank on the coffin, with cinders strewn o'er, 
And coffin nor Betty saw man any more. 

Moral 

Ye maids, though by tailors forsaken, from hence 
Learn never to fix your whole hearts upon pence, 
For dire are the evils foul avarice brings, 
While watching for purses ye wed Cinder Kings. 



II.— ADDRESS TO BEDLAM 

At one of the old Duchess of Montrose's evening circles a person 
whose actions the company happened to be canvassing was pro- 
nounced "quite out of his senses," and Mr. Walpole (afterwards 
Lord Orford) appealed to, with " Now, don't you think him mad ? " 
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"To be sure, Madam," he answered, " quite ; and so is everybody 
else. Why, we all say it of each other every day of our lives. For 
my part, I have long thought it so absurd for the few to attempt 
confining the many, that I would have those who are without any 
madness in their composition seize upon Bedlam, turn out the 
patients, and shut themselves up in it as a place of security." I 
was a silent listener to this conversation, and Horace Walpole never 
saw or heard of the following 

Address to Bedlam 

Auspicious Mansion ! Mournful now no more — 
New guests the shelter of thy cells implore ; 
Clear Sense to thee, to thee firm Reason flies ; 
Unfold thy gates and welcome in the wise. 
But, freed from fetters and from guardians, first 
Forth let thy wayward inmates gladly burst 
And join their fellows, who've so long (unchained) 
Not only filled the world, but o'er it reigned. 
Thy portal opens. Lo ! what foremost band, 
Impatient, rushing o'er the plain expand ? 
These, each thy happier as thy madder son, 
Accept their freedom but as justice done ; 
Cursed with no gleam of yet remaining thought, 
Tell how they suffered by the madmen caught, 
The envious maniacs, who, displeased to view 
Unbounded pow'r and wealth that ever grew. 
Environed them with snares by magic spread. 
And plucked from thrones and into dungeons led. 

Such we may gaze on ; but cold horror's blast 
Bids trembling Pity shrink when these have past ; 
She veils her eyes and dares no more survey 
When feelings' victims slowly throng the way, 
When round thy walls the pensive ling'rers wind 
Whom cruel Reason has but half resigned ; 
The wounded heart, yet sensible of woe. 
First waked by causes it has ceased to know. 
The wrecks of ruined Genius, still sublime. 
Or Virtue's, mourning o'er a single crime. 
Unhappy train ! perhaps again to you 
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May light her beams and comfort yield her due ; 
Alas ! that distant hope we scarce foresee 
For yon incurables already free, 
For him whom av'rice from his wit divides, 
From dissipation's lunatic, or pride's. 

Now, cleared of razors, hellebore, and straw, 
Her bolts and bars shall Bedlam too withdraw ? 
To this, I hold, no Walpole's cry agreed. 
Though not restraint, security they need. 
The madmen are without, unnumbered they, 
And whither Luna '11 guide them who can say ? 
Then let the fabric still in show be stem, 
Let pond'rous doors on groaning hinges turn, 
Let grates and padlocks guard each inlet hole. 
And trusty keepers as before patroU. 
So the wild ravers of the world in vain 
Shall strive these walks of wisdom to prophane, 
So safety, silence, and repose befriend 
The few, O Walpole, who on thee attend. 
Hail to those few ! Ah, lead them quickly on, 
Lest frenzy spread and even they be gone. 
Lest mad example, witching young and old, 
Leave not a sheep forthcoming to thy fold. 

As yet beneath the banner thou hast waved 
Some still unbitten range and undepraved, 
Whose steady minds can, smiling from on high, 
Hear the crowd murmur round the moment's lie, 
Or see the worshipped folly of the day 
Blaze to its height and smoke itself away. 
An harassed, persecuted train beside 
(Without forbidden by their fears to bide). 
The madman's weary friend and mourning sire 
And blushing progeny with thee retire ; 
The mild in nature too and sound of brain. 
To crazed companions linked at Hymen's fane. 
Escape from gossip's tongue and coxcomb's power 
And follow thee to Bedlam's highest tower. 
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Where Peace they see to sanctuary run, 
And sterling Wit bring each right-headed son. 

Are all our fugitives within bestowed ? 
Now fair befisdl the purified abode ! 
Yet heed thou well thy colony ; take care 
That stiffning wisdom grow not worse for wear. 
Infection's madness, here so long supreme, 
Who knows with what the fatal walls may teem ? 
Should viewless poison, yet in embryo hid. 
Our sages level with the fools they chid. 
Whom wilt thou pray to ? by what marvel try 
To stock thy bee-hive with a fresh supply ? 
Alas for pity if thou yield the day, 
With wise fools sickened on a short assay ! 
While shouting to the clouds without, they roar, 
" Bedlam is Bedlam still ; our home restore. 
Back to the world betake thee with thy crew ; 
And us plain madmen, here installed anew, 
Be thankful if the fortress, partly curb. 
But cease to mock and tremble to disturb." — 1784. 



III.— ON THE DEATH OF MISS BROUGHAM 

On the death of Lord Brougham's only child, who from her 
infancy was known to have a mortal disease, yet lived to the age 
of eighteen, gifted with uncommon intelligence, a most amiable 
disposition, and a deep sense of religion. — December 1839. 

Bom but to die — thy sentence early passed — 
How came the life thus limited to last 
Till Hope, though stifled, silenced, bid depart. 
Must sure have stol'n upon a Other's heart. 
Who saw the brightness that thy mind displayed 
As youth confirmed the promise childhood made ? 
Why sent this long reprieve ? To deepen woe ? 
No — thou wast called when fitted best to go. 
When thou had*st to thy Maker knelt, and ere 
The world had lured thee from His faith and fear. 
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Who knows His secret working ? Who can say 
How others profited by thy delay ? 
Perhaps an humble instrument wert thou 
To curb ambition, to make genius bow. 
And lessons which thy voice unconscious gave 
(Thy gentle voice) will echo from thy grave. 

IV.— UPON GROWING OLD 

Lady Louisa seems to have begun growing old very soon, as she 
speaks of herself when in the forties as grey and furrowed, but she 
was then only half through her life, as she lived to be ninety-four. 
There were believed to be some further lines "On approaching 
Ninety," but these have not been found. 

Near Fifty 

Thus wafted onward by unpausing Time, 
Twere vain to question now my change of clime ; 
Beyond thy region. Youth, the bark has run, 
Thy breezes these are not, nor this thy sun. 
Thy stars the night have quitted, and the sun 
Wears a still gloom, a face unknown to thee. 
Thy latitude betok'ning fairly past. 
And a new ocean entered, deep and vast. 

Aye (metaphor apart), vain fancy's play 
My dark-brown tresses stiffen into grey, 
And wrinkles, sparely first, and lightly traced 
By cares which hope or gaiety displaced, 
Now, past the pow'r of quiet to eraze, 
Speak the long toil of heavier, sadder days 
That dig, not print the stubborn lines, and leave 
For ever bent the brow they once aggrieve. 
So bent is mine, and if the young around 
Think spleen in every furrow may be found. 
Or read it as a volume drily wise. 
Whose crabb'd characters offend their eyes. 
While fairer tones, perused with little pains, 
Give all of moment the grim page contains. 
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What shall I do ? Austerely frown the more, 

Or call to mem*ry how with me of yore 

Would chance or humour, like a passing gust, 

Sow rash partiality or hate unjust, 

How deep a root they struck, how late the land 

Was cleansed and cleared by Reason's guiding hand ? 

But Reason — ^proudly mentioned ! say ev'n now 
Possessed of sovereignty indeed art thou ? 
Know'st thou no thwarting, no rebellion here ? 
Thy chidings, are they heard with rev'rend fear ? 
Thy calm dominion, can it bridle ire ? 
Does headlong zeal behold thee and retire ? 
And, oh ! hast thou the greater pow'r to quell 
Those yearnings of the soul that secret swell, 
Those painful throbs that should have left the heart 
Ere youth itself had motioned to depart ? 
If not — ^and sure thou dar^st not answer yea — 
Forbear to boast of making Age obey. 
And let that humbled conscious Age abstain 
From bitter murmurings at Youth's disdain. 



Past Seventy 

So said I when the change was but begun. 
But notified the guest we may not shun, 
The plant but springing, which must now extend 
Increasing shadows o'er nie till my end. 
So say I still at this eleventh hour ; 
Old Age, the tranquillizer, should not sour ; 
Indifference neither envies, mocks, nor blames ; 
The young are welcome to our former aims ; 
The palpitations nothing more can wake. 
The follies we have done with let them take, 
And if their step some evil path pursue 
Which we perversely trod and deeply rue. 
What follows ? but an inward pitying prayer 
That our compunction they may never share. 
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Youth ! brilliant thing that, like the summer fly, 
Hast but a day to wanton in and die, 
Unlike (though stale the simile) in this — 
Thy day may lack the sunshine gilding his. 
May flit as rapidly, yet ere it close 
Feel somewhat of the burden years impose ; 
For me thou madest double haste away, 
And little of enjoyment marked thy stay ; 
Yet when I meet thee all attractive now. 
Heaving the bosom, beaming on the brow. 
Aspiring, mirthful, confident, sincere. 
What would I give to lengthen thy career ? 
Alas ! to see thee perilled, and refrain 
From pointing out the pitfall or the bane, 
Were wronging thee indeed ; but fear from me 
No chilling counsel ev'n on such a plea ; 
Sought I to damp thme energy or chide. 
My better angel must have left my side. 

No, keep unforfeited and undebased 

Thy hopes, thy fresh warm feeling, while thou may's!, 

For launched so newly, thou canst have as yet 

No long abuse of blessings to regret, 

No waste of all that's precious to the soul. 

Like some, who haply school thee and control. 

Not prone to schooling, not allowed to deem 

111 of the mote while troubled with the beam ; 

The part of monitress I dare not play. 

Nor scarce accept the deference thou wouldst pay. 

But know a kind illusion gives it rise. 

And blush thy simpleness should count me wise. 



v.— ON THE DEATH OF THE HONBLE. 
MRS. GEORGE DAMER 

Lines written by Lady Louisa on hearing of the death of the 
wife of her nephew, George Dawson Damer. He had married in 
1825 Mary, daughter of Lord Hugh Seymour, and her early death 
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(30th October 1848) was a great sorrow to all her family. Their son 
Lionel succeeded his cousin as fourth Earl of Portarlington in 1889. 

Farewell, thou loved one ! since thy brief career 
(Blameless as brief) is terminated here, 
And we must feebly struggle to forget 
That face which gladdened us whenever met. 
Those smiles which could at once express 
Mirth, warmth, benevolence, and truthfulness. 
Yet our grieved hearts may find a ray of peace 
In humble confidence that they release 
From sublunary trouble, care, and harm. 
Safeguarded by thy Saviour's sheltering arm, 
Left thee what we should envy, not deplore. 
To God existing, tho' to man no more. 



VL— ON THE DEATH OF THE HONBLE. 

GRANVILLE KNOX 

The Honourable Granville Henry John Knox, youngest son of the 
second Earl of Ranfurly, and of Mary, eldest daughter of William 
Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, was drowned while bathing in the 
river Tamar, i8th August 1845, when only sixteen years of age. 
His mother was a very favourite niece of Lady Louisa, and in a 
letter to her, she says the words of the poem came "<Vf/^, or 
rather upon her mind whilst half asleep." 

" Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven " 

Yes, darling boy ! those precious words were said. 
And shall we mourn thee as too early dead. 
Or bless the hour so pure a spirit passed 
To peace that shall for ever, ever last ? 
To that bright company (thy fellows now) 
Who gladly saw thee soaring from below. 
Escaped the grasp of man's destroyer, sin. 
And privileged the palm thus soon to win ? 

Shall we not bless the hour ? We cannot yet — 
Time has not smoothed down anguish to regret ; 
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Our tears are bitter still, our hearts are riven, 
We cannot yield ihtt joyfully to Heaven. 
But there may come a future better day 
When with a thankful fervour we shall say 
God gave, God wisely, kindly^ took away. 



VII.— LINES ON CALIFORNIA 

Lady Anna Maria Dawson (the niece who lived much with Lady 
Louisa during the end of her life) one day told her about the large 
discoveries of gold lately made in California. Her aunt did not 
appear to notice, but the next morning she handed her niece the 
following lines, saying " This is what I think about California." She 
was then in her ninety-second year.^ 

Wealth may be bought too dear, said some of old, 
Who yet distinguished not true wealth from gold. 
Nor guessed what now a wiser age opines. 
That Spain was beggared by Potosi's mines. 
And Europe quaked as Mammon rose to pour 
His torrents (lava like) of Indian ore. 
True wealth, endowed with no volcanic powers. 
Sheds gentle dews and fertilizing showers. 
Is the fair gift of Nature linked with Peace 
In the full bam and the abundant fleece, 
In harvests, vintages, in herds and flocks ; 
She borrows nothing from Pandora's box. 
To Mammon nor to Molock kneels in pray'r, 
Though both would fain call her their worshipper ; 
Oh, tell her not of Californian sand, 
Tempt not her sons to seek th' auriferous land. 
But let them plough and reap, plant, prune, and gather, 
• Content with Albion's soil and Albion's weather. 

^ See "Stuaitiana." The verses, however, are slightly different ; these were found 
in Lady Louisa's own writing. 
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Atherley, Lady Louisa, iii. 319 
Aubrey, Sir John, ii. 152 
Auckland, Lord (Mr. Eden), i. 31 ; ii. 

152, 279 

Lady. See Eden, Mrs. William 

Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone, ii. 268, 270 ; 

death of Lord Portarlington at, ii. 272 
Augusta, Princess, iii. 106 n. i 
Austerlitz, armistice of, iii. 192 and n. i 
Austria, Emperor of, and the Peace of 

Tilsit, iii. 190, 191 
Avondale, iii. 263 



Aylesford, fourth Earl of, i. 164 n. 2 

Lady, i. 169, 226 and n. i, 261 

Ayr Bank, failure of the, i. 144 and n. 2 

Bagot, Richard, iii. 151 and n. x 
Bailey, Sir H., i. 8 

Lady Sarah, iii. 92 

Baillie, Miss Joanna, iii. X98, 304 
Baird, Mr., i. 204 

Balaquier, Elizabeth, ii. 55 and n. x 
Ballina, defeat of Irish rebels at, ii. 259, 

260, 263 
Ballyshannon, ii. 263 
Baltimore, Frederick, Lord, i. 261 n. i 
Banks, suspension of EJiglish County, 

iii. 270 and n. i 

Lady, ii. 179 

Barbadoes, taking of, i. 177 

" Barberini," an opera dancer, i. 37 

Barnard, Andrew, ii. 193 and n. 2 

Bambogle Castle, i. 139 

Barr^, Col., L 30 

Barrington, Admiral, i. 99 

Lord, i. 287 

Sir Jonah, ii. 43 n. i 

the pickpocket, ii. T54 and n. 4 

Barrow, John, ii. 51 and n. i ; iii. X46 

Barton, Miss Nancy, i. 28 

Bass Rock, ii. 284 

Bateman, Lady, i. 264 ; ii. 160 

Bath, Marquis of, i. 226 n. i 

Countess, iii. X44 

waters, ii. 41, 79, 83, 89, 95, X05. 

1X2, 174 
Bathurst, Earl, i. 57 n. x 

Lady, iL 86 

Baugh, General, ii. 47 
Bayham Abbey, ii. 199 

Lord, ii. 134 

Bayntun, Sir Andrew and Lady Maria, 

i. 176 and n. i 
Bazdey, Rev. Mr., iii. 245 
Beauclerc, Lady Diana, ii. 71 n. 3, 72 
Elizabeth (Lady Herbert), i. 139 n. 

X ; ii. 7X and n. 3. 74 
Beaufort, Duke of, ii. 152 

Duchess of, ii. 11 

Beaujolois, Comte de, iii. 90. 91 
Beaulieu, Lord, i. 257 and n. x 
Beauvais, Mrs., costumier, ii. xi8 
Bective, Lord and Lady, ii. 47 
Bedford, Duke of, iii. 83 n. 2 

Duchess of, i. 89 ; ii. 114 

" Bedlam, Address to," verses by Lady 

Louisa Stuart, iii. 326 
Belgrave, Lord, ii. X34 
Bellamont, Lord, ii. X42 
Bellamy, Mrs., actress, benefit to. iL xi 

and n. i 
Bellasy^, Lady (two), ii. X34 
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Belmore, Armar, first Earl, ii. 271 ; iii. 

83 n. 2, 141 
Lady (third wife of first Earl), iii. 

50, 58 and n. 2 
Bennet, Miss Emma Bllizabeth (Lady 

Swinburne), ii. 86 and n. 2 
Bennigsen, General, iii. 190, 191, 287, 

288 ; reprehensible act on the part of 

one of his officers, iii. 288-289 
Benson, Captain (afterwards General), ii. 

55: iii. 148 
Bentinck, Governor, iii. 83 

Miss, ii. 23 ; iii. 84 

Mrs. , iii. 84 

Beresford, Mr., ii. 271 

Mrs., i. 159 

Bernard, Mr., i. 242 

Bemis, Cardinal de, iii. 269 

Berry, Due de, iii. 86 and n. i, 87, 88, 

90, 91, 97 

Pomeroy Castle, iii. 113 

Bertie, General (of Uffington), i. 41 
Lord Brownlow (afterwards fifth 

and last Duke of Ancaster), i. 41, 108 

and n. 2 
Lord Robert (afterwards fourth 

Duke of Ancaster), i. 47 and n. i, 48, 

109 and n. i 

Lady Robert, ii. 11 

Lord Vere, i. 7, 109 n. i 

Lady Vere, i. 7, 13, 24, 40, 47, 

48, 67, 88, 100, 108 n. 2 ; death of, 

L 109 

Lady Mary, !. 288 n. i ; ii. 133 

Lady P., i. 52 



Berwick, Lord, iii. 157 
Bessborough, Earl of, ii. 45 and n. 2 
"Betty," Lady. See Mackenzie or 

Cunningham 
Beverley, Earl of, i. 93 n. i 
Binning, Thomas, Lord (afterwards 

ninth Earl of Haddington), i. 22 t ; 

ii. 195 ; iii. 56 and n. i, 57, 58, 

100 

Lady, i. 221 ; ii. 192, 195 ; iii. 100 

Birch, Colonel, ii. 5 

" Black Monday," origin of the term, 

iii. 39. 40 ; verses on, by Lady Louisa, 

iii. 40-42 
Bladen, Mrs., i. 226 
Blair, Dr., i. 138, 139, 141, 206 
Blanchard, Monsietir, aeronaut, i. 295 

and n. 2 
Blantyre Castle, i. 202 
Blayney, Lady (widow of Cadwallader, 

seventh Baron), i. 94 and n. 5 
Bligh, Hon. Edward, ii. 57 n. i 
Blue-Stocking Society, iii. 61 ^/ seq. 
Blunt, Rev. Henry, of Chelsea, i. 57 

n. I 



BonaF>arte, Jerome, iii. 256 and n. 2 

Napoleon, iii. 1x6, 119. 164, 

243, 292 ; a romantic story, iii. 182- 
183 ; at the zenith of bis fame — the 
Peace of Tilsit, iii. 190*192 ; retreat 
from Moscow, iii. 284-286 

Bonfoy, Hugh, ii. 63 

Mrs., ii. 63, 64 

Bonnycastle, Mr. ("coach" to Lord 
Carlow), ii. 235. 240, 245, 251. 252 

Bon-ion company, ii. 2 and n. 2 ; iii. 92 

Boodle's Club Ball, ii. 120, 131, 139 

Boothby, Prince, i. 49 

Boot-making, home, iii. 291 n. i 

Bothwell Castle, i. 192, 198, 199, 275 ; 
ii. 280 ; iii. 48, 79, 116, 195, 220, 226, 
293, 298 ; description of, i. 200-202 ; 
compared with Douglas Castle, i. 217 ; 
verses written at, by Lady Louisa 
Stuart, on the Duchess of Buccleuch's 
favourite spaniel, "Tiny," iii. 52-55 

Boughton, Mrs., i. 89, 224 

Miss Jane, i. 52 

Bouill^, Marquis de, L 99 

Bourdage, Mr. (bailiff at Dawson Court), 
ii. 251, 265 and n. 2, 267, 271, 278 ; 
iii. 236 

Bouverie, Hon. Edward, i. 157 n. i 

Mrs. , iii. 89, 98 

Bowlby, Lady Mary, ii. 98 and n. 1, 

257 

Brand, Mrs., ii. 14 

Brander, Gustavus, ii. 90, 92, 93 
Breadalbane, Lord, i. 199 ; ii. 22 
Bridal cf Triermain, iii. 229 n. 1 
Bridgeman, Orlando, ii. 57, 58 
Bristol, Lord, i. 82, 237, 243 

Lady, ii. 195 

Brodrick, William, ii. 162 

Miss, ii. 160, 164 

Bromley, Rev. Walter Davenport, of 

Baginton, i. 222 n. i ; iii. 133 n. 2, 

289 n. 2, 318 

Lady, iii. 80 and n. i, 81 

Brook, Sir Arthur, i. 56 

Brooks's Ball, ii. 121, 124, 126, 131 

Brougham, Miss, verses by Lady Louisa 

Stuart on the death of, iii. 329 
Brown, "Capability," i. 15 
Mr. Dennis, destruction of house 

during Irish Rebellion, ii. 262 
Brownlow. See Bertie 
Rt. Hon. William, of Lurgan, i. 

59 n. I ; ii. 84 n. 2, 167 

Mrs. (wife of Rt. Hon. William), 



ii. 84 and n. 2, 167. 

Frances, ii. 84 n. 2, 167 n. i. 



Bruce, Lord (son of Lord Ailesbury), 

iii. X13, 260, 268 
Lady Caroline, ii. 104, 113 
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Bruce, Lady Frances, ii. 112, 113, 114, 

134 
MaryCaroline (afterwards Comtesse 

de Mondreville), iii. 270 and n. 2 

Bnidenell, Lord, i. 263 

Lady, i. 254, 258 ; il 26 

Mr., ii. 134 

Mrs., i. 262 

Miss, i. 254, 262 ; ii. 134 

Bnihl, Count, i. 259 n. i ; ii. 11 and n. 
3 ; iii. 195 n. i 

Miss, i. 259 and n. i 

Brunswick, Duke of, ii. 183 

Buccleuch, Henry, third Duke of, L 124, 
129, 188, 199, 257, 262, 266, 269 ; 
ii. 9 n. I, 26, 97, 138, 154, 158, 244, 
246, 259 ; iii. 6, 94, 105, 122, 134, 
141, 172, 181, 199, 227, 228, 245 ; 
in camp, i. 129, 130, 133; and the 
failure of the Ayr Bank, i. 144 and n. 
2 ; visit to Lord and Lady Carlow in 
Ireland, i. 181 

Duchess of (wife of Henry, third 

Duke), i. 131, 134, 143, 164, 183, 
191, 192, 199, 206, 228, 257, 260, 
262, 266, 290; ii. 10, 17, 24, 26, 31, 
91, 121, 136, 147, 201, 275, 279 and 
n. 2 ; iii. 5, 6, 16, 33, 122, 134, 163, 
164 ; and French emigrants, ii. 292 
and n. 2 ; anecdote of, and the Comte 
d'Artois, iii. 86 n. i ; letters to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, i. 266, 275 ; ii. 148, 
157, 182, 199 ; letters from Lady 
Louisa Stuart, i. 229 (extract), 270 ; 
ii. 87, 95, in, 153, 159-166, 185,241, 
246, 256 ; iii. 103, 108, 114-121, 171, 
175-188, 242-248, 273 

Buccleuchs and Stuarts, table showing 
relationship, i. 125 

Buchanan House, i. 226 ; iii. 85, 94, 124, 
125, 126, 131 

Buckingham(shire), Marquis of (Lord- 
Lieutenant), i. 296, 297 and n. 2 ; ii. 
123 and n. 2, 141, 143, 144, 152 ; 
iii. 141, 162 n. I 

Marchioness of, i. 296, 297 and 

n. 2 

Buckle, Mr., tutor, ii. 9 and n. 2, 19 

Buckley, Robert (steward at Dawson 
Court), letter to Lady Portarlington, 
ii. 100 

Bufifon, M. de, ii. 179 

Bulstrode, i. 28 and n. 2, 47, 66 and n. 
I, 67, 68, 69, 256 

Bimbury, Mr., ii. 39 

Miss, i. 56 

Bunsen, Baron de, iii. 222 n. i 

Burdett, Sir Francis, iii. 189 

Burgh, General, i. 244 

Burghley House, i. 125 



Burgoyne, Sir John, i. 263, 264, 265 

Burke, Edmund, ii. 50 ; on the French 
Revolution, ii. 163-164; letter to Lady 
Macartney, L 279 

Bumey, Fanny, description of Lady Bute 
and Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 94 ; on 
the King's illness; ii. Z07 

Bums, quotations from, i. 285 ; ii. 90, 
1540. 2 

Burrell, Sir Pfeter, i. 41 ; iii. X09 n. 2 

Miss, i. 40 and n. 3 

Burrowes, Dr., ii. 270 

Burton, Colonel, L 138 

Mr., ii. 14a 

Miss, iii. 92 

Bury, Rev. E. J. , iii. 86 n. 2 

Bute, John, third Earl of, i. 2, 8, 15, 20, 
21, 24, 26, 27, 32, 35, 37, 45, 
55, 286, 298, 301 ; ii. 50, 88, 91 
102, HI, 123, 125, 130, 132, 135 ; 
and Lord Chatham, i. 73-74 ; ill- 
ness of, i. 112, 113; Ranger of 
Richmond Park, ii. 10 n. i ; letter to 
Lady Macartney, ii. 51 ; health of, ii. 
149 ; accident to, ii. 172 ; death of. and 
sketch of his career, ii. 175, 178-181 

John, fourth Lord and first Marquis 

of(LordMountstuart), ii. 212, 220, 227; 
iii. 241, 281 ; legacy from Lady Bute, 
ii. 222 ; executor and residuary legatee 
under Mr. Stuart Mackenzie's will, iii. 
2, 4, II ; dispute with Mr. Wortley 
regarding the will, iii. 3, 11 ; marriage 
with Miss Frances Coutts, iii. 18-19. 
59 and n. 2 ; picture at Ham, iiu 250 ; 
letters to Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 181, 
201, 230, 241 ; iii. I. See also 
Mountstuart 

Lady (wife of third Earl), I 2, 4, 7, 

8, 13, 15, 20, 21. 22, 24, 26, 28, 34, 
35. 62, 73, 266, 270, 276, 278 ; ii. 10, 
15. 33' SI. 81, 93. 108, 117, 125, 131. 
132, 148, 151, 158, 159. 160, 164, 

172, 174, 175, 182, 184, 199, 200, 
201 ; iii. 27, 60, 196 ; acute attack of 
gout, i. 208-209; health, ii. 79, 88. 

173. 191 ; a driving tour. ii. 90 ; 
criticised by Fanny Bumey, ii. 94 ; the 
Bath waters, ii. 112; invitation to 
Windsor, ii. 130 ; will of, ii. 222 ; 
picture at Ham. iii. 250 ; gradual 
failure and death, iii. 204-219 ; epitaph 
on monument, ii. 219 ; letters to Lady 
Carlow, il 1, 187 (Lady Portarlington) ; 
letter to Miss Pbrt on the death of 
Mrs. Delany, ii. 103; letters to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, i. 193-200, 204-210, 
215, 221-231 ; il 105 ; letters from 
Lady Louisa Stuart, i. 201-204, 211- 
215, 216-221 
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Bute, Lady (Miss Coutts), second wife of 
fourth Lord, iii. 148, 253, 281 ; letter 
to Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 225 

Butler, Lady EUeanor, iii. 158, 159 

Butters, Mr., ii. 32 

Buxton waters, iii. 168, 169, 172, 174 

Byng, Mrs. , I 81 ; imd her daughters, ii. 

193 
Byron, Admiral John, i. 43, 44, 58, 63, 

70 n. I 

Captain John, i. 70 n. i 

Lady, i. 157 n. 2 

Caher, Lord (afterwards Earl of Glen- 

gaU), iii. 295 and n. x 
OJmes. Sir Alex., Bart., i. 94 n. 5 
Calcralt, Mrs., ii. 193, 195 

Miss, iii. 231 . 

California, lines on, by Lady Louisa 

Stuart, iii. 334 
Calonne, Mons. de (French Minister of 

Finance), and his son, ii. 156 
Calvert, General, iii. 244 

Mrs., iii. 231 

Cambridge, Duke of, iii. 244 

Camden, Lord, i. 297 and n. x ; ii. 199 

n. 2 
Came, Dorset, ii. 86, 268, 271 ; iii. 280 ; 

death of Lady Portarlington at, iii. 

298, 300 
Camelford, Lady, ii. 26 
Campbell, Mr. (Lord Stonefidd), i. 137 

Mr. (Lord Stonefield's son), ii. 22 

Mr. (first Lord Cawdor), ii. 141 

Col. John, of Shawfield, iii. 86 n. 

2, 132 and n. x 

Mrs. , ii. 23 

Lady Augusta, i. 281 and n. i ; 

iii. 131. See also Clavering. 
Lady Charlotte, iii. 86 and n. 2, 

131 • 132 and n. i 
Lady Grade, of Stonefield, i. 136, 






137 ; iii. I n. I 
Campo, Marquis del (Spanish Ambas- 
sador) ii. 124, 139 and n. i 
Can, Madame de, iii. 88 
Canning, Mr., duel with Lord Castle- 

reagh, iii. 255 

Lady, ii. loi n. i ; iii. 190 

Caraman, Monsieur de, i. 62 
Cardigan, third E^arl of, iL X04 ; iii. 163, 

178 

Lady, iii. 251 

Card-playing, i. 22, 84, 88 ; ii. 281, 

282, 286 
Carew, Rt. Hon. R. Pole and Mrs., i. 

296 and n. x 
Carhampton, first Earl of, i. 241 ; ii. 62, 

73 n. 2, 142, 143 ; iii. 317 
Lady, ii. 258 ; iii. 121, 317 



Carlisle, Lord (Lord-Lieut.), i. 30, 166 
and n. x, 168, 181, 188 ; recalled, 
L 232 ; and Richard Wilson, ii. 

138 
Carlisle, Lady, i. X59, x68, X70, 188 

Baroness of, iii. 124 

Carlos, the Infanta Don, iii. 241 
Carlow. See Dawson ; also Portarlington 

first Viscount (William Henry 

Dawson), i. 61, 90 ; death of, i. 124 
Carlow, John Dawson, second Viscount 
(afterwards first Earl of Portarlington), 
i. 13 n. I, 33 n. I, 47, 129, 135, 144, 
156. 157. 158. 162, 169, 172, 188, 189, 
205, 210, 2i6, 224, 253, 264, 266, 
279, 280, 281, 283; ii. I, 7, 14, 17, 21, 
30 ; improvements at Dawson Court, 
i' 235 ; created first Earl of Portar- 
lington, ii. 33 n. X ; letters to Lady 
Carlow, i. 233-252 ; letter from Hon. 
Mrs. Lionel Damer, i. 281. See also 
Portarlington, first Lord 
John Dawson, third Viscount (after- 
wards second Lord Portarlington), ii. 
48, 49, 60 and n. 2, loi, 121, 128, 
142, 143, 168 and n. i, 206, 207 ; a 
commission in the army for, ii. 233 
and n. 2, 234, 235, 236, 237 n. i, 
240 ; about to join his regiment, ii. 
249, 251 ; advice from his father on 
joining, ii. 252 ; purchase of a lieuten- 
antcy, ii. 262, 270 ; succeeds his father 
as second Lord Portarlington, ii. 273 ; 
promotion, iii. 5 ; commission in the 
68th Regiment, iii. xi ; letters firom his 
father, ii. 244, 252, 262 ; letter from 
his mother, ii. 268. See also Portar- 
lington, second Lord 

Lady, wife of second Viscount, 

(afterwards Lady Portarlington), i. 189, 
190. i93» 208, 216, 224, 226, 230, 
231, 273, 277, 282 ; real talent for 
painting, i. 155 ; birth of daughter, 
Caroline Elizabeth, i. 187 ; at Luton, 
L 194-197; birth of daughter, Louisa, 
i. 222 and n. x ; birth of daughter, 
Harriet, i. 279 ; fire in Portarlington 
peat-bogs, ii. 6 ; letter from Lady 
Bute (wife of third Lord), ii. i ; letters 
from Lord Carlow, i. 233-252 ; letter 
from Miss Damer (afterwards Lady 
Caroline), ii. X4 ; letters from Lady 
Macartney, i. 264 ; ii. 15-21, 28 ; 
letters to Lady Louisa Stuart, i« 125- 
186 ; ii. 4-9 ; letters from Lady Louisa 
Stuart, i. 190, 252-263, 279, 283-301 ; 
ii. 9-13. 21-28, 30. See also Portar- 
lington and Dawson 
Carmarthen, Francis, Marquis of (after- 
wards fifth Duke of Leeds), i. 70 n. x 
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Cannarthen, Marquis of (afterwards sixth 

Duke of Leeds), ii. 241 
Caroline Park, i. 124 
Carpenter, General, iii. 250 
Carter, Mrs., iii. 65, 266 

Miss, i. 109 ; iii. 84 

Carton, in Kildare, i. 79, 82 
Cary, Archdeacon, of Killala, i. 56 
Miss Charlotte, i. 39 and n. i. 46, 

56, 57 and n. 1, 58, 60, 61, 66, 85, 

88, 104, 106, 151. 156, 290 ; ii. 7 ; 

and Miss Herbert, i. 152 

Mrs. Harry, i. 165 

Mrs. Robert, i. 165 

Carysfort, Lord, ii. 63 
Cassandra, Miss, ii. 36 
Castanos, Francisco Saveris (Duke of 

Baylen), iii. 240, 242 
Castlebar, defeat of British forces at, ii. 

253 n. I 
Castlereagh, Lord ; duel with Canning, 

iii. 255 ; a brother of, iii. 78 
Castletown, i. 186 
Cathcart, Lord, i. 28 ; ii. 134 ; iii. 136, 

315 
Lady, iii. 136 

Catholic Emancipation, iiu 259 

Cavendish, Sir Henry, of Doveridge, ii. 

43 n- I 
Lady Elizabeth, i. 164 n. 2 

— ■— Lady G. , i. 289 

Cerjat (?), Miss, i. 157 

Cevallos, General, iii. 240, 242 

Champagnd, Colonel (afterwards General), 

ii. 244 and n. i, 250, 251, 254 
Champneys, Mrs., ii. 192 
Chandos, Duke and Duchess of, ii. 84 

and n. i 
Chaplin, Miss, ii. 117 
Chapman, Mrs., i. 189 
Charlemont, Earl of, i. 232 
Charlotte, Princess, ii. 147 ; iii. 258 ; 

letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, iii. 3x8 
Queen, i. 94, 107 ; ii. 73, 78, 

107, 116, 117, 122, 124, 139, 145, 

146, 296 ; iii. 42, 71, 136, 244 ; ball 
: at Windsor, ii. 131-135 ; letter to one 

of her own family, iii. 250 
Charteris, Mr. Francis (afterwards Lord 

Elcho), i. 290 and n. 2 

Lady Anne, death of, ii. 198, 199 n. i 

Hon. Kate, iii. 91 and n. 4 

Mrs. , i. 290 and n. 2 

Miss, iii. 95 

Chatham, Lord, i. 62, 73 ; ii. 90, 180 ; 

iii. 171, 255, 258, 259; and Lord 
• Bute, i. 74 ; Walcheren Expedition, 

iii. 254 and n. i 
Lady, i. 75, 298 ; iii. 254 ; and 

Lord Bute, i. 86 



Chatterton, L 35 and n. i 
Cheap, Mr., ii. 203 

Mrs., i. 258, 260, 296 

Miss, i. 258, 260, 296 ; ii. 23 

Chesterfield, Lord, iii. 137 ; house of, 

iii. 283 
Chetwood, Mrs., i. 165 
Chetw>'nd, Mr., ii. 12, 13, 22 
Chew, Miss Polly, i. 28 
Child, Mr. i. 177 
Miss, i. 176 ; Lady Louisa Stuart 

on her elopement with Lord West- 
moreland, i. 177 
China, unsuccessful mission to, ii. 202, 

203 
Chirk Castle, iii. 157 
Cholmondely, Mrs., ii. 197 
Christchurch, i. 15 
"Cinder King, the," verses by Lady 

Louisa Stuart, iii. 325 
Clarendon, Lord, ii. 134. See Villiers. 
Clarke, Mrs. Mary Ann, and the Duke 

of York, iiL 243 and n. i, 244 
Clavering, General, i. 281 n. i ; suicide 

of, iiL 243-244 
Lady Augusta, iiL 243, 244 and 

n. I 
Clement, Mrs., L 167 
Clerk, Mr. and Mrs., of Mavisbank, i. 

134. 13s 
Clinton, General Sir Henry, i. 30, 44. 

45, 72 ; iii. 244 

Miss, i. 94 n. 2 ; iiL 199 n. 2 

Clitheroe, Mr., ii. 197 

Clonbrock, Lady, iii. 31 and n. i 

Clopton, Mr., iL 196 

Clumber Park, L 127 n. a 

Clyde, Falls of, i. 213 ; iii. 57, 133 

Coates House, Edinburgh, L 137 

Cobb, Miss (Mrs. Pelham), ii. 106 and 

n. 2 
Cocken Hall, i. 129 
Coke, Lord, i. 53 
Lady Mary, L 2, 64, 191, 289, 

300; iL 2, 90, 136, 185, 186; iiL 

106, 115, 117, 175, 176, i8i and n. i, 

182 ; description of, L 53 - 54 ; 

Journal of, L 2 and n. i, 22, 34, 38. 

54 n. I, 285 ; iL 88 ; iiL 196 

Mrs., iiL 81 

Cole, Mr. and Mrs. C. Nelson, i. 68 and 

n. 2, 69 

Mrs., dressmaker, L 170, 175, X90 

Colebrookdale, iii. 156, 158 
Collingwood, Admiral, iL 237 ; iiL 135 
Colquhoun, Colonel, ii. 22 

Mr. and Mrs., iiL 128, 129, 130 

Compton, Lady Betty, i. 155 
Coningsby, Thomas, Earl, i. 68 n. i 
Coniston Lake and Fells, iii. 34 
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Connel, Castle, ii. 36 

Conolly, Mr., i. 81, 82, 94, 186 

Lady Louisa, i. 81, 83, 186, 187 ; 

iiL 188 
Constantine, Grand Duke, iii. 288-289 
Conway, Lord Hugh, iii. 84 

Lady Anne, i. 78, 8z 

Lady Isabella Seymour, ii. 42 and 

n. 2, 43 

Castle, iii. 161 



Conyers, Amelia, Baroness, i. 70 n. i 
Conyngham, Sir David, i. 13 n. 3 
Conynghame, Lord, iii. 92 
Coote, Charles, ii. 142 

Chidley, of Coote Hall, i. 56 ; iL 

36 n. I 

Dean, i. 39 and n. i, 56; family 



of, i. 57, 152 and n. i 

Sir Eyre, i. 263 ; ii. 52 ; and the 



defeat of Hyder Ali, i. 152 n. i, 153 
Copenhagen, battle of, iii. 190, 193 
Copleston, Rev. W., i. 117, 121, 216 
Corbet, Captain Andrew, i. 22, 105 and 
n. I 

Stuart (afterwards Archdeacon), i. 

22, 42, 92, 184 ; ii. 66, 125, 169, 173, 
190, 193, 196, 202, 277 ; legacy from 
Lady Bute, ii. 222 ; letter to Lady 
Portarlington, iii. 107 

Lady Augusta, i. 22 

Carinne, iii. 238 

Cork, Edmund, Earl of, i. 51 n. 2 

Comewall, Sir George and Lady, ii. 190, 

19s 
Comwallis, Lord, ii. 184, 237 n. i ; iii. 

257 ; appointed Governor-General of 

India, ii. 51 ; and the Irish Rebellion, 

ii. 250, 251 and n. i, 253, 255 

Corry, Lady Louisa, iii. 106 

Cotin, Madame ; Exiles tf Siberia, iii. 
182 

Cotton, Mrs., iii. 27, 29, 31 

Court Drawing Room, i. 93, 296 ; ii. 
140; iii. 186-187, 244; description 
of, following the King's recovery, iu 

Il6*I2I 

dress, expense of, ii. 118 

Courtenay, Lady Jane, i. 254 ; legacy 

from Mr. Stuart Mackenzie,- iii. x n. z, 

2, 4. iz 
Courtown, Lord, i. 254, 257, 277, 292 ; 

ii. 26, 3Z 
James Thomas, Earl of, ii. Z57 

n. 2 



— Lady, i. 254, 257, 258, 262, 263, 
292 ; ii. 26, 3Z, Z46, z6o, 243, 248, 
293 ; iii. Z62, X63 

— Lady (the elder), ii. Z63 and n. x 
mansion of, sacked by the Irish 



rebels, ii. 257 and n. 2 



Coutts, Thomas (banker), i. Z7, 77 n. z ; 

ii. Z24 and n. 2 ; iii. 19 and n. x, 59 

n. 2, Z46 ; letter to Lady Macartney, 

iii. Z47 
Miss Frances (afterwards second 

wife of fourth Lord Bute), i. 77 n. i ; 

ii. 130 ; iii. 18, 19 and n. i, 59 and n. 

2. See also Bute, Lady (wife of fourth 

Lord) 
Covent Garden Theatre riots, iii. 256 and 

n. z 
Coventry, Lord, iii. Z37 

Lady, i. Z76 and n. z 

Cowden, Mr., iii. 74 

Crabbe, the poet, ii. zoo 

Craigmillar Castle, i. Z33 

Craufiird, John (commonly called Fish), 

i. 44 and n. 3, 289 ; ii. 26, 234 
Craven, Lord, ii. 196 
Crawford, Miss, i. 254 
Creptowitch, Count, iii. 89, 91 
Crewe, Miss, iii. 96 
Crichton, Lady Caroline (Lady Stuart 

Wortley), ii. 277 and n. x 
Lady Elizabeth (wife of Lord John 

Mountstuart), ii. x8i, X82 
Cripps, Miss, i. X76 

Crump, Miss Elizabeth (Lady Beau- 
champ Kerr), ii. 285 
Cuesta, General, iiL 240, 242 
Cumbo-land, Duke of, i. 230, 257 n. 2 ; 

ii. 73 n. 2, X34 ; iii. 136 ; attempt to 

assassinate the, iii. 267 and n. x, 268 
Duchess of (Mrs. Horton), i. 230, 

^S^ ; »• IZ and n. 2, 85 

Lady Albinia, iii 233 

Cumbernauld, iii. 48 

Cunliffe, Lady, ii. 281 

Cunningham, Sir David, Bart., i. 93 n. x 

Sir William, ii. 234 ; iii. 78 

Mr., i. 172 ; ii. X43 

Lady Betty, i. X36, 137, 205, 2x7, 

268, 274 ; ii. 90, X5b, X58, X84, 293 ; 

iii. 2x, 93 and n. x 
Mrs., L x68, 235 



Curraghmore, Waterford, ii. 45 and n. z 
Curzon, Assheton (Viscount Curzon), ii. 

X34, 155 n. 3 ; iii. 79, 80 and n. x 
Lady (third wife of Viscount Curzon), 

iii. 80 and n. x 

Lady Charlotte, ii. X34 

Cuthill, Mr., iii. 246 

Dalhousie. Countess of, i. 278 
Dalkeith, Lord (Charles William), ii. 
^ 242, 279, 290, 292 ; iii. 89 and n. 2, 
* 93. 105. 220, 235, 245 ; plot in his 

regiment of Militia, iii. 17 
Lady, ii. 242, 292 ; iii. x6, 19, 29, 

32, 89 and n. 2, 93, X09, 134, X98, 220 
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Dalkeith House, i. 130, 144, 228, 229, 

274, 276 ; ii. 182, 244, 275, 290 ; iii. 

IS. 94. 134. 163, 172, 195, 294 

town of, ii. 284 

Dairy mple, Sir Hew, iii. 91, 171, 257, 

258 

Lady HamiltOD, iii. 91 

Mr. , i. 284 

Mrs., i. 288, 292, 293 

Dalton, Mr., i. 194, 195 

Daly, Richard, i. 166 n. 2 

Mrs. , in the BelUs Stratagem and 

the Son-in-Law, i. 166 
Darner. See Dawson 

George, i. jj, 79 ; iii. 43 

John, i. 78 

Joseph, of Came. See Dorchester, 

first Lord 

Hon. Lionel, i. 79, 158 and n. i. 



162, 264, 266, 282 ; ii. 14. 59, 86, 
89, 143, 269, 272, 274; iii. 42, 43. 
44, 137, 280, 298 

— Lionel, son of George Dawson 
(Damer), afterwards fourth Earl ^of 
Portarlington, iiL 333 

— Hon. Mrs. Lionel, i. 264, 266 ; ii. 
14, 15, 126, 188, 269, 272, 274 ; iii. 
231, 236, 250, 289, 308 ; letter to 
Lord Carlow (second), i. 281 ; letter 
to Lady Portarlington, iii. 42 

Miss (afterwards Lndy Caroline), 



i. 78, 89, 105, 106, 236, 243, 254, 
264, 266 ; ii. 126, 160 : iii. 44, 231, 
33s. 236. 249, 250, 284, 300, 302, 
304. 305* 307. 308, 312, 314, 316, 
317 ; letter to Lady Carlow, ii. 14 

D'Arcy, Lady Caroline, i. 13 n. 2 

Damley, John, fourth Earl of, ii. 57 and 
n. I, 84 n. 2 

Dash wood, Mrs. Catherine, i. 94 and n. 
2, 98 

Davy, Sir Humphry, iii. 237 n. i 

Dawlish, iii. zii 

Dawson, Mr. (second Lord Carlow and 
first Lord Portarlington), i. 3, 17, 23, 
33. 59. 78, 82, 84, 85, 86, 95, 96, 
Z05, no. III, Z12. See also Carlow 
and Portarlington 

»• (Damer), Captain the Hon. George 

Lionel (afterwards Colonel and C. B. ), 
ii. 112 and n. z, 128, 205 ; iii. 230, 
236, 293, 332 ; promotion in the 
army, iii. Z37, Z38, 139, 292, 297; 
Sir Robert Wilson's opinion of, iii. 
289; on. the death of his mother, 
iii. 308-3ZO, 3Z3 ; lett^ to Lady 
Macartney, iii. 3Z3 ; letters from Lady 
Macartney, iii. 310, 3Z5 ; letter to his 
mother (Lady Portarlington), iii. 284 ; 
letters fh>m his mother, iii. 23 z, 233, 



248, 280 ; letter to Lady Stuart, iii. 
308 ; letter from Lady Louisa Stuart, 
iii. 304 
Dawson (Damer), Hon. Henry (afterwards 
Captain R.N.), ii. 62, Z2^, Z28, z6o 
and n. z, 205, 244, 245, 250, 25 z. 
269, 27 z, 278 ; iii. 4, 74 and n. z, 
Z32, 230, 232, 28Z, 289, 290, 292, 
293, 294 and n. z, 300, 302, 304, 306, 
307, 308, 3ZZ, 3Z2, 316; safety of, 
from the perils of the sea, ii. 29 z ; 
api)ointed to the Parthian^ iii. 249 ; 
marriage with Eliza Moriarty, iii. 3Z5- 

317 

(Damer), Henry Reuben (afterwards 

third Earl of Portarlington), ii. 6a ; iii. 

315 
John (third Lord Carlow and second 

Lord Portarlington), i. Z24, 237 and 

Q' i> 239, 240, 266. See also Carlow 

and Portarlington 

Joseph, i. 23 and n. z 

(Damer), Hon. Lionel Charles, iii. 



230, 233, 234, 236, 280, 291, 297, 

303 

(Damer), Hon. William, iii. 16, 180. 



z8z, 230, 233, 28Z, 297; acommission 
in the army, iii. Z37-Z40 ; letter to his 
mother (Lady Portarlington), iii. 174 
Lady Caroline (Lady Carlow and 



afterwards Lady Portarlington), i. i, 
22, Z2Z ; described by Mrs. Delany, 
i. 55 ; brother William's (Archbishop) 
opinion of, i. Z23 ; letters to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, i. 56-61, 79-88, 115 ; 
letters from Lady Louisa Stuart, L 3, 
8, z6, 22, 28, 3Z, 35-54, 63-78, 88- 
z z 3. See also Carlow and Portarlington 
Lady Anna Maria, ii. 2Z7 n. z ; iii. 



230. 29s, 300, 304, 308, 3Z7, 318, 

334. 335 

— Lady Caroline (afterwards Lady 
Caroline Pamell), i. 240, 297 ; ii. 17, 
49, Z2Z, 292 and n. z ; iii. 16, 29, 233 ; 
present from Lady Louisa Stuart, iii. 
9 ; engagement to Mr. Henry Pamell, 
iii. 68-69. See also Pamell 

— (Damer), Hon. Mrs. George, lines 
by Lady Louisa Stuart on the death 
of, iii. 332 

Lady Harriet, ii. zoz ; iii. z6, 69. 



70, 263, 281, 295, 296, 298, 299, 
300, 304, 305, 308 ; birth of, i. 279 
and n. z ; engagement to Hon. and 
Rev. David Erskine, iii. 230 ; marriage, 
iii. 314, 3z6 ; letter from L^y 
Lonsdale, iii. 303 

— Lady Louisa (afterwards married to 
Rev. Walter Davenport- Bromley), i. 
237 and n, z, 297; ii. Z7, 49, i2z. 
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128 ; iii. 16, 69, 70, 133 n. 2, 230, 
232, 263, 266, 295, 300, 304, 305, 
308, 31 1, 316, 317 ; on the death of 
her mother (Lady Portarlington), iii. 
305-306 ; marriage with Mr. Davenport- 
Bromley, iii. 318 ; letter to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, iii. 305 ; letter from 
her mother, iii. 289 

Dawson, Miss Mary (sister of first 
Lord Portarlington. See Mrs. Mervyn 
Archdall 

Miss (sister of first Lord Portar- 
lington and afterwards married to 
Major Metzner), i. 13 and n. i, 16, 50, 
61, 104, 174, 178, 182, 183, 279, 
280, 281, 290 ; ii. 21 ; her admirer 
Major Metzner, i. 164 and n. i ; 
engagement to, ii. 2-5 

Court, i. 55, 56, ii6n. i, 124, 148, 

160, 239, 248. 249, 282 ; ii. 142, 238 ; 
planting — river and cascade, i. 240 ; 
improvements at, ii. 14, loo-zoi ; 
remains of, il 275 

Day, Mr., ii. 142 

Dayrall, Miss, i. 294 

Decies, Lord Stuart de. See Stuart, 
Henry 

Delany, Mrs., i. 7, 15, 62 and n. 2, 65, 
66 n. X, 68 ; ii. 33 and n. 2, 86, 94 ; 
iii. 222 and n. i ; on Lady Caroline 
Dawson, i. 55 ; Lady Bute's letter of 
condolence to Miss Port on the death 
of, ii. 103 

Delawarr, Lord, ii. 134 

Denbigh, sixth Lord, i. 197 and n. 2 

Denina, Abb^, i. 119; his history of 
Greece, i. i2t 

Derby, twelfth Lord, i. 34 ; iii. 266 

Lady (first wife of twelfth Lord), 

»• 33. 34. 19I1 281 
Deserter, The, a musical drama, i. 255 
Desmond, Countess of, ii. 8 n. 2 
DeVesci, Lord (Thomas, first Viscount), 

i. 55. 561 87, 160 n. I ; ii. 34, 46 n. i, 

48 ; iii 68 ; death of, iii. 132 and 

n. 2 
Lady, i. 59, 60, 87, 88, 190, 

250 ; ii. 33, 34, 46, 47, 48, 83, 84, 

143, 167, 225 ; described by Lady 

Louisa Stuart, i. 56 
Deveux, Mrs., i. 165 
Devizes, riot of local militia at, iii. 268 
Devonshire, Duchess of, i. 295 ; iii. 51, 

170, 197 
Dicey, Rev. Edward, i. 57 n. i 
Didhurst Priory, iii 156 
Dietz, Mr., I 151 
Digby, Colonel the Hon. Stephen, i. 295 

n. 3 ; il II n. 2, 127 and n. i, 146 
Dillon, Mr., I 287 



Dirleton Castle, ii. 284 

Dominica, or Dominique, island of, I 98 

Dominick, Christopher, i. 79 

Don, Sir Alexander, Bart., I 137, 217, 

227 ; iii. 20, 22 ; described by Lady 

Louisa Stuart, I 218 
Mr. (son of Lady Harriet), iii. 91, 

92 and n. 2, 95, 98 ; parliamentary 

candidate for Roxburghshire, iii. 227 
Lady Harriet, I 137, 217 and n. 



2, 226, 250, 268 ; il 90, 98, 154, 158, 
183, 279, 293 ; iii 6, 16, 20, 21, 22, 
7i> 9i> 93 ! described by Lady Louisa 
Stuart, I 218 ; pictiu'es by Raebum, 
of her daughters who were drowned, 
iii. 20, 21 
— The. See Moira, second Lord 



Dorchester, first Lord (Joseph Damer), l 

78, 124 ; death of, il 245 

second Lord (George Damer, Vis- 
count Milton), il 251, 271 ; iii. 5, 44, 
135. 231. 233 ; death of, iii 234-235 ; 
letter to second Lord Portarlington, iii. 

135 
Dorset, Duke of, ii. 124, 152 

Duchess of, iii. 44 

Doublet, Francis, l 70 n. i 

Douglas, Archibald James Edward (first 
Baron), I 140, 142, 198, 202, 204 
n. I, 214, 218, 225 n. I, 255, 257, 
260; ii. 9, 26, 87, 166; iii 14, 15, 

79, 90, 94, 105, 121, 129, 249; 
marries as second wife, Lady Frances 
Scott, I 192 

Col. Archibald (son) i. 140, 

217 and n. i ; iii 51, 94, 97; gun 
accident to, iii. 78 

Campbell, of Rose Hall, I 213 



and n. 3, 214 

— Sir Charles (afterwards fifth Mar- 
quis of Queensberry), iii 57, 58, 116 
n. I, 123, 134 n. I 

— Duke of, I 225 n. i 

— Capt George, i. 254 and n. i 

— Sir John and Lady, iii. 187 
Marquis of (afterwards tenth Duke 



of Hamilton), iii 90 and n. i, 96, 
106. 178 

— Sholto, il 200 

— Lady Caroline (wife of Sir Charles), 
iii. 115, 116 and n. z, 117, 118, 
134 and n. i, 247, 274. See also 
Montagu 

Miss Caroline (afterwards Lady 



Scott), ii. 87, 88 ; tour to the Lakes, 
iii. 35. See also Scott, Mrs. Captain 

— Duchess of, I 213 n. 3, 218 and 
n. I, 225 

— Fanny (daughter of Lady Frances 
Douglas, and afterwards Mrs. Moray 
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Stirling of Abercaimey), iii. 125 and 
n. I 
Douglas, Lady Frances (second wife of 
first Baron), i. 192, 198, 199, 204 n. i. 
206, 214, 220, 222, 223, 225 n. I, 
226, 228, 229, 231, 254, 255, 258, 
259, 263, 270, 272, 274, 275, 278, 
292 ; ii. 9, 10, 13, 17, 24, 26, 87, 
9S» 96. 99» 112, 136, 137, 138, 140, 
147, 150, 154, 157, 158, 163, 166, 
169, 183, 187, 200, 242, 244, 258, 
279, 280, 292, 293 ; iii. 5, 15, 31, 32, 

33. 52. 58. 94. 95. 97. ioS» 121, 125, 
127, 129, 159, 161, 171, 173, 175, 
197, 198, 199, 200, 219, 220, 223, 
226, 229, 246, 274, 282, 294, 297- 
301 ; copies of her Journal made. i. 
130; executorship, ii. 150; inocula- 
tion of her children, iii. 6, 7, 9, 12, 
14 ; tour to the Lakes, iii. 35 ; lines on 
her lap-dog, iii. 35-39 ; her step- 
daughter Jane's engagement to Lord 
Montagu, iii. 122 ; letters from Lady 
Macartney, iii. 298, 299. See also 
Scott, Lady Frances 

Lady Jane (daughter of Lady 

Lucy, and afterwards married to 
Lord Montagu), ii. 86, 88, 248, 
258, 279 and n. 4, 292 ; iii. 5, 14, 
33 and n. 1, 34, 59 and n. i, 121, 
123, 180, 184, 188 ; toiu" to the 
Lakes, iii. 35 ; engagement to Lord 
Montagu, iii. 122 ; letters to Lady 
Harriet Montagu (Lady Lothian), iii. 

35. 39 

Lady Lucy (first wife of first 



Baron), i. 24, 204 n. i ; ii. 248 ; iii. 

59 n. I. T2I, Z22 ; death of, L 140, 

142 ; burial-place of, i. 216 n. 2 
Castle, i. 192. 223 ; iii. 94, 124 ; 

description of, i. 210-212 ; compared 

Mrith Both well, i. 217 
Douglas Cause, famous, i. 140, 218 
Douglas House, Petersham, ii. 31 n. 2 
Douglas Mill, iii. 124 and n. i 
Dowdell, Richard, letter to second Lord 

Portarlington, ii. 273 
Dowling, Matthew, ii. 232 
Dragon's Den, Wharncliffe, i. 19 and n i. 
Dress, the reigning fashion; in, ii. 246-247 
Drogheda, Charles, sixth Earl of, ii. 44 

and n. 2, 142 
Lady (Lady Anne Seymour), ii. 

44 n. 2 
Dromana, ii. 44, 45 
Drummond, Henry, ii. 4 ; iii. 174 

James, iii. i n. i 

Mortimer, iii. 174, 232 

William, of Hawthornden, i. 135 

n. X 



Drummond, Dr. Wm. Abemethy, L 135 

n. I 
Barbara Mary, of Hawthornden, i. 

135 and n. i 

Mrs. (Anne Dundas), ii. 75 and 

n. I 

Dublin, i. 239, 241 et seq. ; environs of. 

iii. 165-166 ; treason trials in, iii 109 

and n. z 

Castle, balls at, i. 166, 168, 189 

Duddingrston House, i. 132 n. i 
Dumfi-ies, Lord, iii. 281 

town of, L 145 

Dumourier, ii. 183 
Dunbar, Mr., i. 89 

Colonel, i. 94 n. 4 

Mrs. , i. 94 and n. 4 

Duncan, Lord, iii. 92 

Lady Mary, u 295 ; iii. 58 n. 

I, III 

Dimcannon, Lady, i. 155 

Dimdas, Dr., surgeon, ii. 207, 209, aio, 
211, 216, 220 ; iii. 162 

Rt. Hon. Henry, M.P. (afterwards 

Lord Melville), i. 133 and n. 2, 258 ; 
ii. 3, 4, 10, 23, 26, 75 and n. i, 122, 
193 n. I ; his attentions to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, ii. 8, 16-18, 27, 29 

Montagu (afterwards Lady Aber- 

crombie), ii. 4 

Robert (Solicitor-General and Chief 



Baron), ii. 4, 75 and n. i 

— Col. Thomas, i. 203 n. 1 

— Sir Thomas (Baron), ilL 92 and 



n. I 

— Rt. Hon. William, M.P., i. 93 
n. I ; ii. 44 n. z, 291 

— Miss Anne, ii. 4, 23 

— Mrs. Christie, ii. 16 

— Lady Eleanor, i. 254, 255 

— Elizabeth, ii. 4 
Lady Jane (wife of Rt. Hon. Henry), 



ii. 193 and n. 1, Z96, 199 
— Maria, iii. loi, 103 

Miss (Mrs. Robert Dimdas), ii. 



75 and n. z, Z99 

Diinmore, Queen's Co. , ii. 166 and n. i 

Lord, iiL 95 

Lady, ii. 193 

Dutch Expedition, unfortunate, ii. 288 
n. I 

Dutens, Louis (secretary to Mr. Stuart 
Mackenae), L 37, 38, 44, 46, 75, 76. 
120, 298; opinion of Mr. Stuart Mac- 
kenzie's abilities, i. 37 ; executor and 
residuary legatee under Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's will, iii. 2, 4, II ; Mhnoires 
(fun vcyageur qui se repose, iii. 153 
and n. 2 ; a Bonaparte story, iii. 182- 
183 
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Dysart, Lord, hoi2se of, described by 

Queen Charlotte, iii. 251 
Lady, iii. 251 

East India Company and cheap muslin, 
ii. 2, 71 

Park, Dalkeith, i. 130, 131 ; de- 
struction of, ii. 243 

Eden. William (afterwards Lord Auck- 
land), i. 30. 31, 158, 232 ; ii. 144 

Mrs. William, i. 31, 39, 166, 168 ; 

quarrel with Anthony Storer, i. 29 

Edinburgh, i. 196 ; iii. 102, 280 ; ball 
at, i. X43 ; described by Oliver Gold- 
smith, i. 146-147 ; the races, i. 142, 
i95i 367 ; ii. 149, 267 ; fine views, 
i. X97 ; Queen's Assembly, iii. 200 

E^gerton, Col., ii. 134 

Eglinton, Archibald, eleventh E^l of, i. 
144 and n. i, 199, 207 and n. 2 

Lady (second wife of eleventh Earl), 

I 207 and n. 2 

Egremont, Charles, Earl of, i. 165, 261 
n. I 

Countess Dowager of, iii. 195 n. i 

Lady (afterwards the wife of Count 

Bruhl), i. 224, 226, 259 n. i, 283, 
292, 294 ; ii. II and n. 3, 46 

Elcho, Lord and Lady, ii. 190, 192 and 
n. I, 195, 198, 283 

Elcock, Richard, ii. 9 

El Conde Lucanor^ iii. 240, 241 and 
n. I 

EUgin, Thomas, seventh Earl of, ii. 105, 
114, 134, 280 n. 2 ; iii. 102 n. i 

Lady, wife of seventh Earl (Mary 

Hamilton Nisbet), ii. 280 n. 2, 281 ; 
iii. 102 n. I 

"Elgin Marbles," ii. 105 

Elibank Castle, iii. 219 

Elliot, Mr., ii. 134 

Hugh, i. 31 ; iii. 271 

Admiral John, i. 31 ; iii. 23 

Sir John, i. 296 

Sir Gilbert, i. 31 ; on Lord 

Macartney's duel with Creneral Stuart, 

". 53 
Magdalene, of Stobs, i. 70 n. 2 

Miss, i. 296 

Lady, i. 272 

Lady Murray, i. 90 



EUphinstone, Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Hon. Charles), iii. 49 and n. i 

tenth Lord, i. 203 n. 2 ; ii. 26, 

186 ; iii. I n. I, 2 

Dowager Lady. iii. 49 

Lady (wife of tenth Lord), i. 136 ; 



Elphinstone, Miss Qementina (afterwards 
Lady Perth), i. 203 and n. 2, 206 ; 
iii. in. I, 49, 50, 102 

Ely, Lady, i 186 ; ii. 60, 61, 64, 103. 
132. 296 ; iii. 167, 281 ; ball at her 
house, i. 188 ; described by Lady 
Louisa Stuart, ii. 63 

" Emily," Lady. See Kerr, also Macleod 

Princess (daughter of George H., 

Amelia Sophia), i. 22, 69 and n. 
2, 89 and n. 1, 97, 103, 107, 
272 

Emo Park, ii. 275 ; iii. 262, 291 ; im- 
provements at, iii. 249 

Ejrne, Lord and Lady. ii. 277 

Erskine. See St. Clair 

Sir Harry, iii. 89 

Hon. and Rev. Henry David, i. 

279 n. I, 301 ; iii. 230, 281, 296 and 
n. I ; marriage with Lady Harriet 
Dawson, iii. 314 

Sir James (afterwards Lord Rosslyn), 



\\\, x8 

— Hon. Thomas (afterwards Baron 
Erskine and Lord Chancellor), ii. 58 
and n. i, 59 ; iii. 230, 296 n. i, 
316 

Lady Mary, iii. 89, 91, 93 



iL 186 ; iii. 48 ; legacies from Mr. 
Stuart Mackenzie to her daughters, 
iii. 2, 4, II 



Elssex, Lady, iii. 177 

Estaing, Admiral d', i. 17 n. 2, 43, 44, 

45, 58 n. I ; iii. 146 
Exeter, Bishop of, iii. 113 

Lord, I 125 and n. i 

E3rre, Mr. (Lady Newark's brother), iii. 

277 

Fagniani, MUe. (Lady Hertford), i. 

227 n. I 
Fairford, Lady, ii. 112 
Falmouth, Lord, ii. 134 
" Fandango," the (a Spanish dance), ii. 

139 
Fanshawe, Miss Catharine, iii. 74 and n. 

2 
Farnham, Mr., of Quomdon. L 197 n. 2 
Farren, Miss (second wife of twelfth Lord 

Derby), i. 34 
Farrow, Miss (Mrs. Wharton), iii. 39 
Fauconberg, Lord, ii. 134 
Fauquier, Miss, iii. 74 
Fergfuson, Dr. Adam, i. 30 
Fincastle, Lord (afterwards sixth E^l of 

Dunmore), iii. 91 and n. 3, 95 
Finch. Mr., ii. 134 

Lady Charlotte, ii. 134, 146, 147 

Lady Fanny, i. 155 

Lady Heneage, i. 14 and n. i 

Fisher, Mr., portrait painter, i. 153 
Fitzgerald, Lord Charles, ii. 142 
Mr. (•• Fighting"), i. 82 
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Fitxgerald. Lady Charlotte (Baroness 

Rayleigh), i. 79, 80 

Lady Edward, iii. 98 and n. i 

Lady Mary, I 82 

Mrs., i. 81 

Fitzgibbon, Lord, ii. 144 

Mr., i. 170 

Fitzherbert, Mr., ii. 15a 

Mrs. , ii. 85 

Fitzmaurice, Hon. Thomas, I 83 n. i 
Fitzpatrick, Lady Louisa (Lady Shel- 

bume), I 117 and n. i 
Fitzroy, Mr., ii. 23 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, iii 234 
Fleming, Sir Michael le, iii. 28 and 

n. X 
Lady Diana le, L 129 ; iii. 28, 29, 

Flood, Mr., i. 232, 238, 243 ; and 

Grattan in the Irish House, i. 234 
Floors Castle, iii. 23 
Florida-Blanca, Francisco, Count of, iiL 

240, 242 
Foley, Mrs., i. 176 n. 1 
Folkestone, Lord, iii. 261 
Forbes, Admiral the Hon. John, ii 68 

n. X 

Sir William, iii. 200 n. i, 2x1 

Fordyce, Dr., preacher (brother of Sir 

William), it 90-91, 93 
Dr. Sir William, i. 62, 66. 75, 88, 

89, 96, 1X2, 210, 224, 240; ii. X7, 

51. 79* 90 
Forrester, Mrs., ii. 193 

Fortescue, Chichester, of Dromiskin, i. 
X03 n. X, X30 

Lord and Lady, ii 195 

Fortrose, Lady, i. 259 

Fox, Charles, i 243 ; ii. sx ; death 
referred to, iii X70, X7X, X92 

Foxford; Co. Mayo, ii 26 x 

France, trials in, iii x 15-1 16; Revolu- 
tion, ii. 159 and n. x ; ferment in, ii 
200-20X ; tyranny of the Government, 
ii. 23X ; emigrants in England, ii. 292 
and n. 2 

Franco-American war, i. 63-64 

Fraser, General, ii. X95 

Frederick, Prince (second son of George 
m.) 5« York, Duke of 

Freeman, Rev. Mr. and Mrs., iii. 29 

French, Mrs., i 159, x6i, x62 

Ambassador (Baron d'Adh^mar), 

ii. 24, 25 ; (Marquis de la Luz&me), 
ii 68, 71 and n. x, 75, X2X, X24, 126 ; 
his ball in London, ii. X39 

army, retreat of the, from Moscow, 



iii. 284-289 

allies in Ireland during the Rebel- 



lion, ii 247, 248, 253-258, 262, 



263, 266-268 ; defeat of the Fieri olf 

Donegal, ii 265 
Fullerton, Colonel, iii 237 
Fyne, Loch, iii. X30 

Gainsborough, i 41 

Galloway, Earl of, i 138, X45 ; ii 23. 

74. 134. 193 
Lady, i 26X 

Galway, first Viscount, i 5 in. 2 

Gambier, Miss, ii X97 

Gandon, James, architect, i 178 and 
n. X, 252 

Gardiner, General Lynedoch, i 8 n. x, 
2550. 4 

Sir Robert, i 255 n. 4 

Mrs., i x86 

George III., i 224 n. 2 ; ii 80, 85, X22. 
X24, X35, X48, 296 ; iii xo. X45, 153, 
194, 244, 25X. 258, 268. 28X ; illness 
of, ii. xis n. X, X5X, 152; Fanny 
Bumey on ditto, ii X07 ; Lady Mac- 
artney on ditto, ii. xo8 ; Lady Louisa 
Stuart on ditto, ii. xxi ; recovery of. 
ii 116, XX7, X20, 145; illuminations 
on recovery, ii. X32; attempted 
murder of, iii X7 ; pension to Lady 
Portarlington, iii. 32. 42-43 ; under 
medical treatment for eyesight, iii. X36 ; 
political squabbles, iii. 255 ; rejoicings 
for Jubilee of, iii 260 and n. x, a6i 

Germain, Lord George, i 30 

Gertrude and the Countess, a novel, ii 
295 and n. 2 

Gilmour, Sir Alex., i X33 

Glandore, Lord, ii 7, 39, 40, 59, 142 ; 
characterised by Lady Louisa Stuart. 

• • 

»». 3 
Lady, i 299; ii 8, 39, 40. 59; 

characterised by Lady Louisa Stuart, 

11. 3 
Glasgow, i 207 
Glasse. Rev. Mr., iii. 245 
Glencaim, William, thirteenth Earl of, 

i. X37, 2x7 n. 2 ; iii. 20 
James, fourteenth Earl of, i 137 ; 

ii. X54 and n. 2, X58 

John, fifteenth Earl of, i X37 ; ii 



X54 and n. 3 

Lady (wife of thirteenth Earl), i. 



136. 137 
Glencroe. Pass of. iii X30, x6o 
Glendower, Owen. iii. 159 
Glenluce, i X45 
Gloucester, Duke of, iii 245 
Goodall, Mr. (master at Eton), iii. 175 
Gordon, Colonel, iii. 244 

Duke of, ii. X34 ; iii. 83 

Lord George, i. 169 and n. 2 ; 

Popery Riots, i 122 and n. x 
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Gordon, Lord William, i. 164 and n. 3, 
165, 253 and n. 2 ; ii. 10 and n. 2, 

Lady Charlotte (Lady Lennox and 

afterwards Duchess of Richmond), ii. 
133, X41 and n. 2 

Duchess of, i. 40, 143 n. 2; ii. 



23, X18, 122, 201 ; iii. 70, 83, 187 
— Lady Georgina (afterwsirds 
Duchess of Bedford), iii. 83 and n. 2 
Lady Susan (Duchess of Man- 



chester), ii. 201 and n. i 

Lady William, i. 164 and n. 3, 



165, 253 and n. 2 

Gore, Right Rev. W. (Bishop of Lim- 
erick), ii. 36 n. I 

Goring, Lord, ii. 80 

Gosford, building of, ii. 282-283 

Gower, second Earl, i. 188 ; iu 134 

Lady, i. 256 

Grafton, Duke of, iii. 189 

Graham, Lord (afterwards third Duke of 
Montrose), i. 40. 254; ii. 24 and n. i, 
25, 26, 31, 86. 134 

Robert, of Fintry, i. 213 and n. 2 

Lady, ii. 25, 26, 31 

Lady Lucy. See Douglas, Lady 

Lucy 

Mrs. and Miss, ii. 47 



Grammont. Comte de, iii. 224 
Granard, George, sixth Earl of, i. 251 

and n. i ; iii. 143 n. i 
Lady, i. 251 and n. i ; ii. 19 and 

n. 2 ; birth of son (seventh Earl), ii. 

30 and n. 2 
Grandison, Sir Char Us, iii. 95 
Viscount (afterwards fourth Earl of 

Jersey), ii. 8 and nn. x and 2, 42, 44, 

59 

Lady, ii. 42 and n. 2, 44 n. 2, 60 



Grant, Mr., iii. 266 

Abbd Peter, i. 37, X94 and n. i, 

195- 197. 199. 228 
Sir WiUiam (Master of the Rolls), 

iii. 112 

Mrs., of Laggan, iii. 173, 183- 



184, 266 
Granville. Bernard, i. 15 

Charles, ii. 69 

Mrs. , ii. 19 

Grasse, Comte de, i. 30 
Grattan, Mr. Henry, i. 232, 234 
Greenwich, Baroness, i. 52, 125. 197. 

272 ; ii. 21 and n. x, 96 n. x. 151, 162 ; 

iii. x2o; suicide of her son, William 

Townshend, ii. X36-X37 
Gregory, Prof. John, i. 290 n. x ; ii. 

155 n. X 
Grenada, i. 17 n. 2, x8, 98, 99, X05 ; 

iii. X46 



Grenville, Lord, iii 170, 255. 259 

Miss (Lady Carysfort), ii. 63 

Gretna Green, iii. X24 

Grey, Lord, of Groby, iii. 79 and n. x 

Charles, second Earl, of Howick, 

iii- 255; 259 
Griffin, Sir John, i. 77 n. a 
Grignan, Comte de, ii. 25 
Grimston, Lord, ii. 86 
Grose, Mr. , the antiquary, ii. 90, 93 
Grosvenor, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Drax, 

iL X92 and n. 2 

Lord, i. 257 and n. x 

Lady, i. 89 n. x, 257 

"Growing Old," verses upon, by Lady 

Louisa Stuart, iii. 330 
Guilford, first Earl of, ii. 30 n. 3, 161 
Gunning, Sir Robert, of Horton, Bart., 

i. 295 n. 3 ; ii. xx n. 2 

Mr. ii. 20 X 

Bell, ii. 22 

Barbara, (Mrs. General Ross), i. 

295 n- 3 ; ii* II and n. 2 
Charlotte (Mrs. Col. Digby), i. 

295 ^' 3' 299, 300 ; ii. XX and n. 2, 

127 and n. x 

Elizabeth, i. 94 n. i 

Gwydir, Lord (first Baron), iii. 109 and 

n. 2 

Hackfell Woods, i. X29 and n. 2 
Haddington, Charles, eighth Earl of, ii. 

280 and n. x, 288, 290, 29X, 293 ; iii. 

xs, 56 and n. x, 57, 58, 59. xoo, 134 
Lady (wife of eighth Earl), ii. 288, 

290, 293, 29s ; iii. 56, 59, xox 

town of, ii. 283 

Hadfield's attempt to murder the king, 

iii. X7 and n. x 
Hagley, iii 80 

Haldimand, Sir Frederick, ii. X52 
Halford, Sir Charles, i. 197 n. 2 
Halket, Lady, ii. 290 and n. x 
Hale, General, ii. 143 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. , Ferrybridge, iii. X89 
-^^ John (afterwards Stevenson) of 

Skelton Castle, iii. 252 n. x 
Hallingbury, ii. x68, X74 
Ham, iii. 290 ; visit to, and description 

of. by Queen Charlotte, iii. 250, 251 
Hamerton, R., i. 300 n. i 

Miss, i. 27 

Hamilton. Douglas, eighth Duke of, i. 

X44, 199, 203. 206, 278 ; ii. 290 ; and 

the fiunous "Douglas Cause," i. X40 
Archibald, ninth Duke of, ii. X92 n. 

3 ; iii. 97 n. x 

Hon. and Rev. Fred., iii. X64 n. i 

Rev. W., i. 94 n. 4 

Mr., iii. x68 
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Hamilton, Duchess of (wife of eighth 
Duke) i. 40 and n. a, 144, 199, 203, 
278 ; and the Douglas law-suit, i. 198 
and n. i 

Lady Anne, iii. 97 and n. i 

Lady Charlotte (Duchess of Somer- 
set), ii. 192 n. 3, 193 

Lady Elizabeth (first wife of twelfth 



Lord Derby), i. 34 

— Lady Susan (Lady Fincastle, and 
afterwards Lady Dunmore), ii. 192 n. 
3, 193 ; iii. 91 and n. 3, 93, 95, 96 
Lady (eldest daughter of ninth 



Duke), ii. 192 and n. 3, 193 

— Miss, i. 272, 276 

— Palace, iii. 91 and n. i, 95, 96 
Races, i. 268 ; iii. 89, 90, 91 



Hamon, Colonel Isaac, of Portarlington, 
ii. 244 n. I 

Hampton, i. 210, 222, 224, 226, 227, 
230, 231 

Harbord, Miss, ii. 197 

Harcourt, Col (afterwards General and 
third Earl), i. 48 and n. i ; ii. 235, 
236 ; iii. 73 n. I, 74. 75. 7^. 86, 87, 
119. 155. 159. 166, 167, 168 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles (Amadde), 

iii. 87 

Due d', iii. 86, 91, 97 

Emanuel, iii. 87 

Richard, iii. 87 

Rev. and Hon. E. Vernon- (Arch- 



bishop of York), i. 168 n. i, 188 
Lady (wife of third Earl), ii. 146 ; 



iii. 155, x68 
Mrs., ii. 146 



Hardwicke, i. 5, 269 

Chancellor, i. 296 n. i 

third Earl of (Viceroy of Ireland), 

iii. 90 and n. 3, 190 
Harford, Miss (Mrs. Wyndham), i. 261 

and n. i 
Harland, Sir Robert, ii. 196 
Harleian Manuscripts, i. 69 n. i 
Harrington, Lord (third Earl), i. 252 
Lady (wife of third Earl), i. 252 ; 

iii. 160 
Dowager Lady (widow of second 

Earl), death of, i. 258-259 
Harris, Sir James (afterwards first Lord 

Malmesbury), i. 255 and n. 2 

Mr. , iii. 67, 68 

Lady, i. 272 

Harrogate, iii. 172, X73, 177 
Harrowby, Lord and Lady, iii. 81 and 

n. X 
Harvest-homey?/^, a, iii. 74, 75 
Harvey, Mr. Aston, ii. 23 
Hatherton, Margaret, Lady, iii. 197 n. x 
Hatton, Mr. George, ii. 42 n. 2, 59 



Hatton, Mr. Henry, i. 249 n. x ; ii. 59 

Lady Anne (afterwards Marchion- 
ess of Abercom), 249 and n. z, 252 

Hawarden, Comwallis, Viscount, iii. 253 
n. X 

Hawick, iii. 24 

Hawkins, Miss Letitia Matilda, iii. 295 
n. 2 

Hawthomden, i. X35 

Hay, Mrs., iii. 74 

Hayes, Mr. , iii. 262-266 

Hayman, Miss, iii. 2x2 

Head, Michael, of Derry, ii. 36 and n. x 

Headfort, Lord, ii. 47 and n. i 

Lady (Maiy Quin), iii. 9X and n. 

2, 96 

Hemmis, Mr., ii. 278 

Henderson, Mr., actor, i. 230 

Heneage, Mr., ii. X95 

Mrs., ii. 193 

Herbert, Henry (afterwards Earl of 
Carnarvon), i. 115 

Lord (afterwards eleventh Earl 

of Pembroke), i. 138. 139 n. x, 170. 
283 and n. x, 288, 292 ; ii. 26. 71 
and n. 3, 74, X50 ; and Miss Child, i. 
177 

Lady Charlotte, i. 189 ; ii. 150 

Mr., i. 156, 176, 299 ; ii. X53 

Mrs., i. 299; ii. 71, X40 

Miss, i. 24, 67, 87, 100, 104, 114, 



124, 128, 130, X32, 134, X37, 143, 
156-160. X62-X64. x68, X69. 171-174, 
176, 177, X79, i8x, 182, 184, 185, 
186. X89. 236. 254. 256, 260. 262. 
284, 288, 292-295. 297 ; ii. X3, 28, 
29. 32, 129, 153. X62, X7X ; described 
by Lady Louisa Stuart. L 115; de- 
scription oi fiu at the Pantheon, i. 
X 16 ; interpolations in Lady Caroline 
Dawson's letters to Lady Louisa Sttiart, 
i. 148, X50, xsx. X55, 159. x6x, 165. 
170, 175. 179. 183 ; and Charlotte 
Cary. i. X52 ; and Irish weather, i. 
153 ; balls at Dublin Castle, i. x66. 
189 ; letters to Lady Portarlington, ii. 
X20, X31 ; letters to Lady Louisa 
Stuart, i. 187-190 ; letter from Lady 
Louisa Stuart, ii. X45 

Harries, Lady, iii. 61 

Hertford, Francis, Lord (first Earl and 
first Marquess), ii. 8 n. 2, 42 n. 2, 44 
n. 2 

Francis, Lord (second Marquess), 

iii. 77 and n. x ; and the promotion of 
Lady Portarlington's sons in the army, 
iii. 137-140 

Hervey, Aston, il X45 

Hervefs Meditations^ i. 34 

Hickman, Charlotte Jane Windsor (first 
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wife of Lord Motintstuart, fourth Lord 

Bute), ii. i8i 
Highcliffe, i. 8, 15, 28 and n. i, 5a and 

n. I, 286 ; ii. 86, 90, 123, 148, 153 ; 

description of, ii. 101-102 
Highland expedition, iii. 124- 1 31 
Hill, Sir Richard, ii. 186 and n. 2 

Rev. Rowland, ii. 186 n. 2 

Hillsborough, Lord, ii. 142 
Hincbinbroke, Viscount (John Montagu, 

fifth Earl of Sandwich), iii. 83 and 

n. 2, 120 

Lady, iii. 120 

Hoare, Charles, iii. X12, 113 

Richard Colt, i. 207 n. i 

Mrs. Charles, iii. 113 

Mrs. Richard (Hester Lyttelton), 

i. 207 and n. i, 2oiB 

Mrs. Harry, i. 164 and n. x 



Hobart, George (afterwards third Earl of 

Buckinghamshire), i. 7, 108 and n. i ; 

ii. 7 n. I 
Robert (afterwards fourth Earl 

of Buckinghamshire), i. 108 and 

n. I 

Major, ii. 123 

Mrs. H., i. 7, 109 ; ii. 135 

Lady Harriet (Lady Belmore and 



afterwards Lady Lothian), death of, 
iii. I4I-X44 

— Lady Sophia (Lady Mount-Edg- 
ctmibe), iii. 162 n. i 

Miss, i. 67 ; ii. 7 and n. i 



Holdernesse, Robert, sixth and last Earl 
of, i. 13 n. 2, 70 n. I ; legacy to his 
daughter. Lady Lothian, i. 102 and 
n. I 

Lady (Mary Doublet), i. 70 and n. 

I. 259 
Holland, Lord, iii. 145, 258 

— — Lady. iii. 145 

Rebellious States in, ii. 99 

Expedition to. ii. 279 and n. i 

Holies, Lady Henrietta Cavendish (Lady 

Oxford), i. 69 n. i 
Holt's banditti, destruction of, ii. 267 

and n. i 
Homan, Sir William Jackson, iii. 166 n. 

I, 167 
Lady Charlotte, ii. 124 n. i ; iii. 

x66 and n. i, 167 
Home, Alexander, tenth Earl of, ii. 257 

and n. x, 279 ; iii. 242 
Cospatrick, eleventh Earl of, ii. 

279 n. 2, 292 ; iii. X74 n. i 
Charles, twelfth Earl of, i. 54 n. i. 



IIS n- 2 

— Hon. James A., i. 54 n. i, 144 



n. 2 



Lady (wife of tenth Earl), iii. 6, 



x6, X2X, 243, 273 ; birth of son, 
Cospatrick, ii. 279 and n. 2 ; christen- 
ing, ii. 292 

Home, Lady Eleanor (afterwards Mrs. 
Col Dundas), i. 203 and n. x, 206 

Hood, Lord, ii. 200 

Hope, Admiral Sir Wm. Johnstone, i. 
140 

Lady Anne, ii. 73, 134 

Lady Jane, second wife of Henry 

Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), ii. 

4. 134 
Hopetoun, James, third Earl of, i. 139 ; 

". 74. 134 : iii. 57 
Lady (wife of third Earl), i. X39 ; 

ii. 73 and n. i. 74, jy \ her daughters 

described, i. 141 
Lady Sophia (Lady Haddington), 

ii. 280 n. X 

House, i. X38, X39, X41, 204 



Hotharo, Miss, i. X42 
Houston, Mr., ii. 295, 296 
Howard, Sir George, iii. 150 

Mr. (first husband of Lady Lucan), 

iii. X49 

Lady Caroline, ii. 141 

Mrs. (Mrs. Bagot), iii. 151 and 



n. X 
Howe, General Sir William, i. 7, 10 and 

n. X, 27, 43 ; entertainment to, i. 27, 

28 
Admiral Lord, i. 44, 45, 63, 91, 

297 ; a false report of his death, i. 58 

and n. x 

Fanny, Lady (latterly Viscountess), 



i. 8x, X09 

Miss Louisa (Lady Altamont), ii. 



64 



Lady Mary, ii. 1x7, 134 

Sophia, Baroness, ii. 155 and n. 3 

Humbert, General, defeat of British 

forces at Castlebar, ii. 253 n. x 
Hume, Rev. Dr. Travers, ii. 55 n. x, 
X24, 128, 129 ; iii. X46 

Mrs. Travers (Elizabeth Balaquier), 

ii. 124, X28, 129 
Lady Mary, i. 189 



Hunter, John, surgeon, ii. 59 and n. 

X 

Huntingdon, Francis, tenth Earl of, i. 
250; it 98 and n. 2, xo6 and n. x. 
X07, X14; iii. 71, X78 

Hutchinson, Mr., ii. 183 

Mrs. Lucy, Memoirs of her Hus- 
band, iii. 183 

Hyde. Kitty, i. 90 n. x. See Duchess 
of Quecnsberry 



INCHIQUIN, fifth Earl 
O'Brien), i. 83 and n. x 



(Murrough 
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Inchiquin, Lady, ii. 46 
Ingestrie House, iii. 8x 
Inoculation, ii. 127, 128 ; iiL 6, 9, Z2, 

Inveraray, iii. 82. 124, 125, 130 
Ireland, afiBurs in, i. 231, 232, 234, 236, 

237. 238. 241. 243. 244. 24s *' ^^- ; 

ii. 64, 144, 19X ; people of, criticised, 
i. 167 ; rebellion in, ii. 232, 237, 243, 
247-251, 253-256, 258, 259-268; 
defeat of the rebels at Ballina, ii. 259 ; 
deplorable state of the country during 
the rebellion, ii. 261 ; riots in, ii. 194 
— Mrs., i 108 
Irish clergy, the, iii. 46-47 

Declaration of Independence, i. 

232 

Parliament, ii. 35 

Iron chair, a famous, ii. 90, 92 
Isleworth, ii. 204, 208, 2x0, 2x1 ; Lady 
Bute's death at, ii. 219 

Jackson, Colonel, destruction of house 
during Irish Rebellion, ii. 262 

Mr., of the E. I. Co., ii. 67 and n. 

X, 80, 93 

Mrs., death of, i. X50 



Jannsen, William, i. 79 
Jarrard, Lady, i. 173 
Jebb, Sir R. , i. 237 \ 

Jeffreys, Judge, i. 66 n. x 
Jennings, "Million," iii. 115 
Jenyns, Soame, iii. 64 
Jephson, Robert, i. 174 n. i 
Jemingham, Sir William, i. 90 n. 2 

Lady. i. 90 and n. 2, 95, 98 

Jersey, Lady, I 177 ; iii 51 
Jervaux Abbey, iii. 247 n. x 
Jervis, Admiral (created Earl of St 

Vincent), ii. 237 
Johnson, Dr., ii. 179 

Mr. , Kilmainham, ii. X42, X44 

Johnstone, Governor George, i. 29, 9X ; 

sketch of his career, i. 30 

Lady Cecilia {n/e West), iii. no 

Jones, Rev. John, ii. X70 n. x 

William, ii. 120 

Sir William, iu i8x 

Mrs. , i. 235 

Jordan, Mrs., actress, ii. 149-150 
Joseph, Emperor, i. 53 
Josephine, Empress, iii. X19 
Jovellanos, Don Jasper, iii. 240, 242 
Jugurtha^ a tragedy by Lady Louisa 

Stuart, i. 2 
Junot, Admiral, iii. 246 

Keane, Miss, ii. i2x 
Keck, Anthony Tracy, i. 290 n. 2 ; ii. 
X92 n. X 



Keene, Mrs., i. 258 

Keith, Lord, calamity to his ship, iii. 4 

—^ Miss, iii. 49 

Kelso, iii. 23 

Kemble, Mr., as " Hamlet," i. 230; wub 
story of, iii 50 ; a^d Cbvent Garden 
Riots, iii. 256 

Kent, Duke of. iii 244 

Duchess of, iii. 3x8, 335 

Keppel, Admiral, i. 43, 45 

Kerr, Lord Charles Beauchamp, il 285 
and n. 2 

Lord Mark, ii. 286 

Lady Caroline Sidney, I 107 and 

n. X, X08 ; il 155 and n. 2 

— — Lady Emily (afterwards Macleod), 
i. X3 and n. 2, 26, 4X, 49, 52, 69. 70, 
71. 76, 78, 79. 87, 89, 92, 93, 95, 
961 97. loi. 102, 103, X05. X07, X08, 
ixo, 155, X73, 223 n. I ; legacy from 
her mother. Lady Lothian, i. xo2. S€€ 
also Macleod 

Lady Louisa. See Lennox 



Killala, landing of French troops at, ii. 

253 and n. x, 254, 255, 267, 268 ; 

storming and capture of, ii. 260, 263 
Killamey, Lakes of, ii. 35, 47 
Kilmainham Prison, ii. X44-145 
Kingsborough, Lady, I 235 
Kingston, Evelyn, first Duke of, i. 27, 

224 n. X ; il 179 ; iii xo8 

Lady, iii. 239 

Kinloch, Miss, ii. 28 x 
Kinnoul, Lord, i. 277 
Knapp, Madame (maid of Lady Ailes- 

bury), iii 73, X64, 253 
Knapton, Lady (Elizabeth Brownlow). 

I 59 and n. x, x6o, x6x ; ii. 46 and 

n. X 
Knight, Miss (governess to Princess 

Charlotte), iii. 3x7 
Knowle, ii. 3 
Knox, Mr., theologian, iii 265 and n. i, 

266 
Hon. Granville, lines by Lady 

Louisa Stuart on the death of, iii. 

333 
Kutzlaben, Madam, I X55 

Lady of the Lake, iii. 224 

Lake, General, ii. 253 n. i 

Lakes, tour to the. Lady Louisa Stuart's. 

iii 16, 24-35, 39. 79 
Lally, Miss De (governess at Bothwell), 

iii. X99 and n. 2 
Lambart, Mr., of Beau Pare, iii. 8x 
Lanark, iii 57 ; races, i. 213, 2x4 
Lane, Mr. Fox, il X41 
Lang, General, l 265 
Langholm Lodge, ii. X82 ; iii. 24 
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La NouveiU HiUnu^ L 51 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, L 296 ; iii. 223 

House, i. 15 ; ii. 180 and n. i 

Lascelles, Mr. (Earl of Harewood), i. 

129 and n. 3 ; il Z14 and n. 2, 134 
Last, Mary (maid of Lady Macartney), 

i. 181, 182 
La Touche, Lady Cecilia, iii. 166, 167 
Law, Mr. and Mrs. , i. 296 
Lay of the Last Minstrel ^ iii. 198 
Lee, Lady Elizabeth, iii. 74 
Legge, Mrs., i. 24. 149, 199, 273, 283 ; 

ii. 13, 26, 193, 195, 198, 199 
Leicester, i. 21 

Earl of, i. 53 ; ii. 137 

Lady, ii. 137 

Leigh, Mrs. , i. 70 n. i 

Leinster, Duke of, i. 79, 80, 81, 94, 

187. 188 ; iL 167 
Duchess of, i. 79, 80. 81, 94. 165 ; 

iii. 98 

Dowager Duchess of, i. 186 



Lennox, Mr., ii. 23 

-^^ Hon. Charles (afterwards Duke of 

Richmond), ii. 141 and n. 2 
Lord George, i. 13 n. 2, 92 n. i, 

98 
Lady Louisa, i. 49, 92 and n. i. 

96, 97, 101, 102, 103, 107; legacy 

from her mother. Lady Lothian, i. 

102 
Leoben, Peace of. iii. 192 
Leveson, Lord Granville, iii. 182 

Lady Anne (afterwards Vernon 

Harcourt), i. 166, 168 and n. i, 170, 
188, 189; ii. 133 

Lewis, Mr. (Monk)^ iii. 57, 58, 59, 92, 

93 
Leyte, Mr., i. 191 

Ligonier, Lady (afterwards Lady Went- 

worth), I 157 n« 2 
Limerick, ii. 37 
Lincoln, Bishop of, iii. 107 

Lord, i. 89, 90, 284 

Lindsay, Colonel, ii. 57 

Lady Anne (Barnard), ii. 193 and 

n. 2, 196 

Misses, ii. 23 

Linley. Thomas, i. 40, 41 

Miss (Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan), i. 

Linlithgow Palace, iii. 48 

Lissanoure, Co. Antrim, ii. 67 n. z, 129 ; 

iii. Z46 
Little, Dr., ii. 270 
Littlehale, Mr., ii. 202 
Llandaff, first Earl of, i. 8z n. z, 242 and 

n. I 
Llangollen, ladies of, iii. Z58, 159, z6z, 

238 and n. z 
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Uanover, Lady, i. 55 n. z ; iii. 222 n. z 

Lloyd, Mrs., ii. ZZ4 

Lockhart, Mrs., of Craighouse (after- 
wards Lady Harcourt), i. Z4, 48 and 
n. z 

Lomond, Loch, i. 207, 209, 223, 228. 
229 ; iii. Z24, Z26, Z28 

Longford, ii. 92 

Lonsdale, first Lord (Sir James Lowther), 
ii. Z23, Z48, 196 ; iii. jj \ death of, iii. 
83 n. z ; letter to first Lord Portar- 
lington, ii. 230. See also Lowth^ 

Lady (Lady Mary Lowther), ii. 56, 

57. 58. 85, 123, Z27, i3z,iZ48, Z71, 
176, 193. 196, 197. 199. 218, 229, 
238, 239, 292 ; iii. 4, 5, 7, 9, 12. x8, 
X9, 28, 29, 73, 74, 82, 83, Z08, zio, 
112, Z16, XZ7, Z23, Z24, X2S, 127, 
128, Z30, 133, 180, 188, 209, 210, 
305. 307. 308, 312, 314, 3x7 : legacy 
from Lady Bute, ii. 222 ; on the death 
of her sister. Lady Portarlington, iii. 
303 ; letters to Lady Louisa Stuart, 
iii. Z5S, z6s ; letter to Lady Harriet 
Dawson, iii. 303 ; letter (extract) from 
Lady Macartney, ii. 62. See also 
Lowther 

Lome, Lord (afterwards sixth Duke of 
Argyll), iii. 9Z, 93, 96, Z24 and n. 2, 
Z3Z 

Lothian, fourth Marquis of, i. Z3 n. 2 

fifth Marquis of, i. Z3 n. 2, 70, 78, 

92, 96, 97, xoz, X02, 105, Z30, Z31 ; 
ii. Z55 and n. 2 

William, sbrth Marquis of, iii. 14 x 

Lady (Lady Caroline D'Arcy), wife 

of fourth Marquis, i. 13, 25, 26, 39, 
4Z, 46, 69, 70, 7x, 74, 7j, 86, 92, 
96 ; death of, i. zoz ; her will, i. Z02 
Lady (wife of fifth Marquis), i. X03 



and n. z, Z07 

Lady (Lady Harriet Hobart), first 

wife of sixth Marquis, death of, iii. Z42- 

144 

Loudoun, Flora, Countess of (afterwards 
Marchioness of Hastings), iii. zao, 
Z79, z88 ; accident to, iii. Z84 and n. 
I, z8s 

Loughborough, Lord, i. Z57 n. z, ii. 24 

Lady, i. Z57 and n. z 

Louis XVni. and the French Revolu- 
tion, ii. 23Z, 232 

Lovaine, Lord, ii. X34 ; iii. Z37, Z40 

Lowther, Sir James (afterwards first Earl 
of Lonsdale), i. Z3 n. 4, 24, 46, 2x6 
n. z, 257 n. X. See also Lonsdale 

—^ Sir William (afterwards Viscount 
Lowther), ii. Z97 ; iii. X23 n. z 

Lady Augusta (wife of Sir 

William), ii. Z97 ; iii 123 and n. z 

2 A 
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Lowther, Lady Mary (afterwards Lady 
Lonsdale), i. 13 and n. 4. 14, x8. 34, 
46-52, 61, 69, 99, xoo, 104, 105, 117, 
150, 199, 304, 306, 208, 2x0, 216 and 
n. I, 224, 226, 258, 262, 274, 283, 
284. 288, 292, 296, 298, 299, 300 ; ii. 
28. See also Lonsdale 

Lowwood Inn, Hi. x6, 23, 26, 35 

Lucan, Lord, destruction of house during 
Irish Rebellion, ii. 262 

Lady, i. 294 ; iii. 149 

Lumley Castle, i. 129 ; auction sale at, 
i. 269 

Lunardi, Mons. , aeronaut, i. 295 n. 2 

Luton, i. 5 X4, 20, 75, 77, X32, X93-X96, 
198, 268, 276, 280 ; ii. 3X, 93. 102 ; 
compared with Whamcliffe, i. 9 ; 
description of, i. X5 ; the living of, ii. 
202 

Luttrell, Lady Lucy, iii. 3x5 

Mrs. , i. 23s 

Luttrellstown. iii. X65. X67 

Lu2^me, Marquis de la (French Ambas- 
sador in London), ii. 71 and n. x, X2X 
n. X, 124, 139 

Lygon. Mr., iii. XX4-XX5 

L3rttelton, Thomas, second Lord, i. 33 ; 
death of, i. 34 

Macartney, Lord. i. 17 n. 2, X72, X73, 
179, 182, 264, 265, 278 ; ii. 20 and 
n. I, 29 and n. x, 67 nn. x and 2, 70, 
80, 82, X06, 122, X25, X28, X29, 205, 
208, 210, 227 ; iii. 4, 44, 82, X39, 
'97. 237 ; Governor of Grenada, i. 98, 
and the E. I. Co. , i. 273 ; ii. 2 ; 
declines appointment by, i. 279 ; 
Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, 
i. 153 and n. x, 263 ; offered Governor- 
Generalship of India, ii. 50 ; account 
of duel with General Stuart, ii. 52-56 ; 
visit to Dawson Court, ii. 6X-62 ; un- 
successful mission to China, ii. 202, 
203 ; special mission to Turin, ii. 231 ; 
Governor at the Cape, ii. 335 and n. 
X ; and Mrs. Montagu, iiL 65-66 ; 
death and sketch of his career, iii. 
X 45- 148 ; letters to Lady Macartney, 
ii. 55, 202 ; letters to Sir George 
Staunton, ii. 151, 184 (extract). 23X 

Lady Jane, i. 17 and n. 2, 3X, 42, 

47. 94. 98, X05, X32, 150, 153, X62, 
163, 169, X72, X74, X79, x8x, X82, 
184, 193, X96, 197, 198, X99, 205, 
207, 208, 2x0, 2x6, 222, 224, 226, 
25X. 256, 258, 260, 262, 273, 278, 
284, 286, 287, 290, 29X, 294, 297- 
30X ; ii. X, 2, 4, 7, X2, 24, 26, 27, 
32, 62, 67 nn. X and 2, 71, 75, 83, 
85, 106, X07, XX7. X32, X39, X5X, 



X69, X71, X75, X76, 188, 190, 228, 
233* 238, 239, 240. 243, 245, 258, 
269, 277, 278, 285, 288, 29X, 293, 
296; iii. 5, 8, 9, X2, 13, 15, X7, 19. 
23' 31* 33. 44* 82, 85, 90, 94. X03, 
105. XX3. X2X, X32, X65, X72. X73, 
x8o, x8x, 254, 282, 284, 289, 290, 
397. 303 - 306, 3x8 ; Lady Bate's 
gnidual iiailure, ii. 206, 207, 2x3, 
2x4 ; Lady Louisa's Stuart's verses, 
iii. X97 ; on the death of Lady Port- 
arlington. iii. 301 - 302, 3XX - 3x2 ; 
letter to Rev. A. Alison, iiL 299 ; 
letter from Edmund Burke, i. 279 ; 
letter from Lord Bute, ii 5X ; letters 
to Lady Carlow, t 264 ; ii. X5, 28, 
(Lady Portarlington), 80. xo8, X22, 
X28, 204. 208, 214, 220 ; iii 2; letter 
from Mr. Thomas Coutts, iii. X47 ; 
letters to Hon. George Dawson, iii. 
3x0, 3x5 ; letter from Hon. George 
Dawson, iii. 313 ; letters to Lady 
Frances Douglas, iii. 298, 299 ; letter 
(extract) to Lady Lonsdale, ii. 62 ; 
letters from Lord Macartney, ii. 55, 
202 ; letter to second Lord Portarling- 
ton, ii. 276 ; letter to James Stuart 
(Wortley), iiL X37 ; letters to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, iL 56; iiL 301, 307; 
letter from Lord Townshend, iL 55 
Macclesfield, George, fourth Earl of, iii. 

xoo, xox 
MacConochy, Mr., L 2x3, 2x4, 220, 22x 
Mackenzie, Sir Geo. , L 36 ; iii. 3 

Right Hon. James Stuart, i. 26 

and n. x, 28, 36, 46, 49, 9X, 93 n. x, 
95, 23X ; ii. 24, 87, X37, X5X ; 
amusing account of, by Lady Louisa 
Stuart, i. 37 ; death of, iiL i ; his 
will, iiL x-4, 6, 7, xx, X2 

Lady Betty, i. 26 and n. x, 36, 

46, 49, 52, 9X, 95, X09, 228, 295 ; iL 
24, 87, X36, X5X, 234; iiL X ; described 
by Lady Louisa Stuart, i. 37-38 

Lady Susan, iL X79 

Miss, iii. 49 



Macleod, Colonel (afterwards Major- 

General Sir John), i. X3 n. 2, 223 n. 

X ; ii. 233, 245 ; iii. 256, 259, 275 
—^ Caroline, iiL 308 
Lady Emily (Lady Emily Kerr), i. 

223 and n. x, 255, 256, 290, 29X ; 

iL 32, 7X, 73, 75, 222, 239, 245, 258, 

285 ; iii. 6, 98, X44, X76, 259 n. x, 

273. 375. See also Kerr 
Macnamara, Mr., ii. X44 
Mahon, Lady, i. 94 
Maitland, James, Lord (afterwards 

eighth Earl of Lauderdale). L X43 and 

n. X 
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Malmesbury, Lady, iii. 84 

Malone, Mr., i. 52 

Manchester, George, fourth Duke of, iii. 

126 n. I 
William, fifth Duke of, ii. 201 and 

n. I 
Mangaus, Doctor, ii. 272 
Manners, Mr., ii. 134 

General, iii. 93 

Lord Robert, iii. 102 n. i 

Lady Robert (Miss Mary Digges). 

ii. 281 and n. i, 282 
Mansfield, Lord, i. 68 ; ii. 83-84 

Lady, death of, i. 289 

Manuel, Prince Don Juan, iii. 241 n. i 
Manvers. first Lord, i. 224 n. i, 300 

n. I 
March, Lord, i. 53 
Marchmont, Lord. i. 219, 225 
Maria Theresa, i. 53 
Market Harborough. i. 268 
Markham, Miss, i. 296 
Marlborough, second Duke of. ii. 71 

n- 3 
Charles Spencer, third Duke of, i. 

139 n- I 
Duchess of, iii. 1x4 

Afannion, iii. 198, 199, 201-204; an 
alteration at Lady Louisa Stuart's 
suggestion, iii. 201, 202, 204, 214; 
8000 copies in si.x months, iii. 217 

Marriot, Mr., verses of, iii. 179 

Marsham, Lady Frances, ii. 131 

Martin, Mr., i. 208 

Mason, the poet, iii. 75 

Massereene, Clotworthy, first Earl of, i. 
81 n. I, 242 n. I 

Mattocks, Mr. and Mrs., actors, i. 92 

Maxwell, Mr. Acheson, ii. 55 

Mrs. , iii. 92 

Medows, Charles (afterwards Earl 
Manvers), i. 27 

Colonel (afterwards General Sir 

William, C.B.), i. 28, 29, 300 and 
n. 1, 301 ; ii. 174, 189, 190, 193, 19^, 
197 and n. i, 198, 233 ; Lady Louisa 
Stuart's romantic affection for, i. 27 ; 
her reflections regarding, ii. 70 ; a 
story of his tact, ii. 184 ; his death, 
iii. 318 

Lady Frances (Miss Hamerton. 

wife of Sir William), i. 281, 300 and 
n. I ; ii. 190, 193, 195, 198 

(mother of Sir William), i. 



Mendoza, General, iii. 240 

Menzies, Mr., legacy from Mr. Stuart 

Mackenzie, iii. 2, 11 

Lady Mary, iii. i n. i 

Meteor, an extraordinary, in London, 

i. 230-231 
Metzner, Major Frederick, i. 13 n. i, 

164 n. X ; engagement to Miss Dawson, 

ii. 2-5 
Middleton, Lord, ii. 72 
Mr. , founder of Coutts's Bank, i. 

44 n. 3 
Lady, il 77, 160, 164 

Mrs. (bedchamber - woman to 



Princess Amelia), i. 22 

— Mrs. (servant), i. 61, 90, 92, 95, 



224 and n. i. 281 
Melbourne, Lord, iii. 136 

Lady, iii. 57 

Melrose Abbey, iiL 228 
Melville Castle, i. 133 
Memel, iii. 190, 191, 193 



104 
Milbank, Lady, iii. 20 
Milnes, Mrs., iii. 84 

Milton, first Lord (Joseph Damer, after- 
wards Earl of Dorchester), i. 105, 124, 

158 n. I, 238, 264 ; ii. 126, 160 ; 

letter to Lord Portarlington, ii. 237 n. 

I. See also Damer and Dorchester 

Abbey, ii. 15 ; iii. 44, 284, 292 

Minchin, W., ii. 13 
Minto, Lady, iii. 84 

Crags, iii. 23 

" Mischidnza" (entertainment to General 

Howe, with list of Knights), i. 27 
••Mob Stories" — Mr. Kemble, iii. 50- 

51 ; AfonJk Lewis, iii. 58 
Moira, John, first Lord, i. 250 ; ii. 104, 

113 n. I ; iii. 71 
Francis, second Lord (afterwards 

Marquis of Hastings), the Don, iii. 72, 

114, 120, 139, 140, 152, 258 ; house 

of, iii. 283 
—^ Lady (wife of first Lord), ii. 113 

and n. i 
Molesworth, Miss, i. 155 
Molyneux. Mr., i. 238 
Monckton, General Hon. Henry, i. 30, 

44 and n. 2, 51 n. 2 
Miss (afterwards Lady Cork), i. 51 

and n. 2 ; iii. 6x 
Mondreville, Comte de, iii. 270 n. 2 
Monk, Lady Bell, i. 60 n. 2 
Monmouth, James, Duke of, iii. x8i and 

n. 2 
Montagu, George, Duke of, i. 230, 257, 

262, 266, 272, 276, 277 ; ii. 26, 98 

n. I, X13 n. 2; and the Prince of 

Wales, ii. 115 and n. i 

EUlward Wortley. ii. 179, 219 

Hon. James Wortley, ii. 219 

Lord, of Boughton, ii. 292 ; iii. 

59 n. I, 106, 121, 123, 134, 174 n» I. 

273. 274 
Mr. , ii. 23 
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Montagu, Lady Caroline (afterwards Lady 

Queensberry), ii. 243. 248, 279, 292. 

See also Douglas, Lady Caroline 
Lady Elizabeth (afterwards wife of 

tenth Lord Home), ii. 244, 257 and 

n. I, 259 

Lady Harriet (afterwards Lady 



Lothian), ii. 292 ; iii. 5, 85, iii, 114, 
122, 123, 134, 141, 274 ; letters from 
Miss Jane Douglas, iii. 35, 39 
— Lucy (afterwards wife of eleventh 
Lord Home), iii. 174 and n. i 

Lady Mary (afterwards Lady Stop* 



ford), ii. 117, 157 and n. 2, 159, 161, 
163, 166. See also Stopford 
— Lady Mary Wortley, i. 192 ; ii. 

94. 127 

Mrs., ii. 155 and n. i, 158 ; death 



of, iii. 60 ; and her Blue -Stocking 

Society described by Lady Louisa 

Stuart, iii. 61-68 
Montgomerie, Archibald, i. 144 n. 1 

Lady Mary, i. 144 n. i 

Montgomery, Earl of, iii. 157 

Sir James, of Macbeth Hill, i. 220 

and n. i 

Miss, iii. 232 



Montpensier, Due de, iii. 89. 91 
Montrose, second Duke of, i. 229 
—^ third Duke of, iii. 85, 88, 94, 124, 

125, 127, 128 

Duchess of, iii. 92, 126, 127, 134 

Moore, Mr., ii. 15, 125 

General, ii. 255 

Sir John, iii. 240, 243, 254 

Mrs., i. 23s; ii. 15, 125, 188, 

225, 268, 292 ; iii. 43 
Moriarty, Edmund, ii. 62 
Eliza, marriage with Henry Dawson 

(Damer), iii. 315-317 
Momington, Lord, i. 245 ; ii. 134 
Morritt, Mr. and Mrs., of Rokeby, iii. 

35. 36. 37. 38. 215. 218, 219, 220, 

221, 227, 248 
Morton, Lord, i. 204, 277 ; ii. 23, 83, 134 
Lady (wife of seventeenth Earl), ii. 

290 and n. i 
Moscow, the retreat of the French army 

from, iii. 284-289 
Mount - Edgcumbe, Richard, second 

Earl of, i. 252 ; iii. 162 n. i 
Dowager Lady (widow of first Earl), 

iii. 163 and n. i 

Lady (wife of second Earl), i. 284, 



287 ; death of, iii 162 and n. i 
Mountjoy, Viscount (afterwards Earl of 

Blessington), iii. 295 and n. x 
Mountstuart, Lord (afterwards fourth 

Lord and first Marquis of Bute), i. 

74, 77 and n. i, 98, 117, 123, 205, ' 



208, 216 ; ii. 130, 179 ; a fresh 
appointment by the King. i. 126 and 
n. I ; and Miss Frances Coutts, ii. 124 
n. 2 ; letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, il 
X 72- 1 75. See also Bute 

Mountstuart, John, Lord (son of fourth 
Lord Bute), ii. x8i, x88 

Lord (grandson of fourth Lord 

and Lady Bute), iii. loi and n. x. 103 

Lady (Charlotte Jane Windsor 

Hickman), i. 118 and n. x, lao, 205. 
208, 216 ; ii. X23, 168 

Lady (wife of John, Lord Mount- 



stuart), ii. x88 

mansion, i. 51 and n. 3 



Moimt Teviot, iii. 23, 219 

" Mulberry Garden," the, ii. 80 

Muncaster, Lord (John Pennington. 

M.P.), i. 252 and n. i 
Mure, Baron, of Caldwell, i. 36 n. i, 

X3X n. 2 

Colonel, i. 36 and n. i, 42 

William, i. 11 n. x 

Mrs. (Catherine Graham), i. 42, 

X3X and n. 2, X36, X37, 143. 197. 

203 ; ii. 293 ; iii. xo2 ; death of her 

daughter, Mrs. Rannie, ii. X83 
^— Miss Kate, i. xi, 40, 5X. X3X, X36, 



143. 197. 274 
Murray, Sir Robert, of Clermont, iii. 5 

n. X 
Lady Augusta (afterwards Duchess 

of Sussex), i. 287 ; ii. 23, 86 and n. x, 

150 
Miss Madeline, iii, 5 and n. x, X5, 

X82, 274 
Musgrave, Sir Richard, of Tourin, ii. 

43 and n. x, 44 

Sir William, ii. 202 

Lady (Deborah Cavendish), ii. 43 

n. I, 44 
-^^ Fanny, ii. X99 

Narbonnb, Count <U, a tragedy, i. X74 

Needham, Mrs., i. 66 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, ii. 237 ; victory 
on the Nile, ii. 265 ; unfounded re- 
port of victory over the Fk-ench, iii 

135. 136 
Neville, Colonel, iii. 273 
Newark, Lady, iii. 277 
Newbattle, Lord, iii. X76 
Newbottle Abbey, i. X30, X3X 
Newcastle, John, Duke of, i. 69 n. x, 

X27 
Newton Don, iii. 20, 22 
Nicholson, Margaret, iii. 17 
Nile, battle of the, ii. 265 and n. x 
Nisbet, William Hamilton, ii. 280 and 

n. 2, 284-289, 291 ; iii xo2 and n. x 
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Nisbet, Mrs. Hamilton, ii. a8z, 284, 286, 
288 

Mary, of Dirleton (first wife of 

seventh Lord Elgin), ii. 105 
NoUekins, Baroness, iii. 245 and n. z 
Norfolk, Charles, eleventh Duke of, iii. 

149 and n. i, 150 
—^ Duchess of (wife of eleventh Duke), 

iii. 149 
Normanton, Lady, iii. 167 
North, Mr. and Mrs. , ii. 74. 94 

■ Lady Charlotte, ii. 30 and n. 3 
Northesk, George, sixth Earl of, i. 139 ; 

ii. 73 n. I 
Northington, Lord, i. 243 and n. 3 
Nottingham Castle^ i. 6 n. i, 269 
Nugent, Lady Catherine, i. 160 
Nuneham-Courtenay, Oxfordshire, i. 49 ; 
iii. 73 and n. i, 74, 118, 171 ; ciner- 
ary urn in flower gardens at, iii. 75 ; 
Lady Louisa Stuart's lines on, iii. 76 

O'Brien, Lady Mary (Lady Inchiquin), 

i. 83 n. I 
Ogilvie, Mr. (second husband of Dowager 

Duchess of Leinster), i. 186 
O'Hara, Mrs., death of, iii. 95 
O'Neil, John, iii. 232 

Mrs., i. 186 

Orange, Prince of, ii. 99 ; iii. 154 
-^^ Princess of, iii. 153, 154 
Orleans, Duke of, iii. 89 and n. 4 
Orme, Mr. , i. 84 and n. 2 
Ormonde, Lady, house at Castlecomer 

burnt by Irish rebels, ii. 249 
Osborne, Sir George, i. 14 and n. i. 49 
Osnabruck, Bishop of, i. 285 
Ossory, Lady, i. 104 and n. i 
Oswald, Elizabeth (second wife of 

seventh Lord Elgin), ii. 105 
Owenson, Miss, iii. 168 
Oxford, Edward, second Earl of, i. 69 n. z 

Paget, Lord (afterwards first Marquis of 
Anglesey), iL Z3andn. z, Z34, 244 n. z 

Palmer, Mr., i. Z5z 

'* Pamela," see Pitcaim 

Pantheon, the, ii. Z2z, Z26, Z27 ; de- 
scription of, ii. 119-Z20 ; y?/« at, de- 
scribed by Horace Walpole, i. ZZ4; 
Miss Herbert's accotmt, i. zz6 

Pantiles, the, ii. Z92, Z98 ; description 
of, ii. Z95 and n. z 

Paoli, Gen&ral, i. 28 

PantoB, Thomas, i. 4Z 

Parker, Lord, ii. Z34 

Sir Peter, i. 10 n. z 

Lady Maria (Lady Binning), iii. 

zoo, zoz 

-^^ Lady Mary, ii, Z34 



Parker, Mrs. (servant), i. 33, Z63, Z75 

Parkhurst, near Dorking, ii. Z28, Z29 

Pamell, Charles, ii. Z45 

Sir Henry (afterwards first Lord 

Congleton), I Z87 ; ii. 292 n. z ; iii. 
X3S. 139. 140* 23 z, 266, 305 ; engage- 
ment to Lady Caroline Dawson, iii. 
68-70 

Sir John, ii. 47 ; iii. 68, 70, 263 n. z 

Tom (son of Sir John), iii. 263, 



265, 266 

— Lady (wife of Sir John), ii. 48 

— Lady Caroline (Lady Caroline 
Dawson), iii. 230, 23Z, 266, 282, 305, 
306. 308. See also Dawson 

lines from, ii. Z47 



"Peace" Commission, i. 30 

Peachey, Sir James and Lady Caroline, 
ii. z86 

Pelham, Mr., i. 289 

^^Hon. H. , ii. zo6 and n. 2 

Mary, L 298 

Pembroke, Henry, tenth Earl of, i. 67, 
Z39 and n. z, 22Z ; ii. 7Z, 9Z ; iii. 26Z 

Lady, i. 67, zoo, Z38, Z39 n. z, 

Z70, Z83, Z89, 238, 292 and n. 2 ; 
ii. 26, 7Z, Z50, Z57, Z62, z6s, Z83 

Pendarves, iii 222 

Penn, William, of Stoke Poges, i. zz8 

Pennjrman, Miss, ii. 58 ; iii. zz3 

Penrhyn, Lord, iii. z6z 

PepjTS, Sir Lucas, ii. 220 

Percy, Lord Algernon, i. 38, 284, 30Z 

Perry, Mrs., I z68 

Perth, Lady, iii. 49 

Pery, Viscount, ii. Z44 n. z 

Right Rev. Wm. (Bishop of Kill- 
aloe), ii. Z44 and n. z 
Lady, ii. Z69 ; iii. 235 



Petersham, il Z57, Z63 ; iii. 3 

Petre, Lord, i. 68 

Phipps, Dr. (Royal physician), iii. Z36 

Pichegru, heroism of, iii. zz6 

Pierrepoint, Lady Frances, i. 27 

Lady Mary, iiu zo8 

Mrs. , ii. z Z9, Z93 

Miss, iii. 83-84 

Pigot, Lord, ii. 52 

Pigou, Mrs. , ii. Z96 and n. z 

Pitcaim, Mr. , U.S. Consul at Eldinburgb, 
iii. 98 n. z 

Pitt, Mr. and Mrs., of Boconnoc, i. 64, 
65, 229 

Mr. (afterwards Lord Camelford), 

i. 62 

George, ii. Z97 

William, i. 74, 245 n. z; ii. sz, 53, 

69, 85, Z08, Z22, Z23, Z4Z ; iii. Z70, 
Z7Z ; first Lord, i. 245 n. z ; and the 
Duke of Rutland's death, ii. 99-zoo ; 
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Lady Louisa Stttart's verses on, iii. 

319 
Pitt, Mrs. Anne. i. 52, 61, 63, 64, 65, 

66, 75, 76, 87-90, 92, 94. 96, 105, 

107 

Lady Hester, i. 288 

Mrs. Morton, ii X97 

Mrs. T., i. 64, 65, 105 

Miss. ii. 23, X41 

family, genealogical tree, i. 63 

n. I 
Politics, iiL 170, 171, 189, 192, 255, 

359 
Poltimore, Brownlow, Earl of, i. 288 

n. I 

Polwarth, Lord, L 259 n. x 

Pombale, Marquis de, i. 277 and n. i 

Ponsonby, Colonel, iii. X34, X71, 316 

Miss Sarah, iii. X58 

Poole, Mr., ii. 134 

Mrs. , ii. I 

" Popery. No," Riots, L X22 and n. i 

Popham. Mr., i. 173; ii. 82 

Porchester, Lord, ii. 121 

Lady. i. 17X ; ii. 131 

Port, Mr., of Ilam, iii. 222 

Miss, letter from Lady Bute on the 

death of Mrs. Delany, iL X03 

Portarlington, first Lord (Mr. Dawson, 
second Viscoimt Carlow), ii. 33. 35, 
47. 60, 65. 67 n. I, 82. 100, 130. 144, 
164. X69, X76, 188, 190, 191, X94, 
205, 206, 207, 208, 21 X, 221, 222, 
223, 225, 236, 238 ; Irish Rebellion, 
ii. 232, 233. 243. 249-251, 253-256, 
258. 259-268 ; defeat of the rebels at 
Ballina, ii. 259-260 ; bravery of his 
regiment, ii. 261 ; defeat of the French 
fleet off Donegal, ii. 265 ; advice to 
his son on joining his regiment, ii. 252 ; 
death of, ii. 272 ; letters to his son, 
Viscount Carlow, ii. 244, 252, 262 ; 
letters to his wife, Lady Portarlington, 
ii. 64, 141-144. 249-252, 253-256, 
259.262, 263-268, 270 ; letter from 
Ix)rd Lonsdale, ii. 230 ; letter from 
Lord Milton, ii. 237 n. i. See also 
Dawson and Carlow 

second Earl of (John Dawson, third 

Lord Carlow), i. 128 a 3 ; il 295, 
296 ; iii. 177, 231, 233, 294, 295. 304, 
306, 307, 308 ; extravagant tastes, ii. 
275 ; lieutenantcy gazetted, ii. 278 ; 
pleasing accounts of, ii. 285 ; the army 
as a profession, iii. 78 ; promotion in, 
iii. 136 ; expected promotion, iii. 291- 
292 ; his regiment at Talavera, iii. 
248. 249 ; letter from Lord Dorchester, 
iii. 135 ; letter from Richard Dowdell, 
ii. 273 ; letter from Lady Macartney, 



ii. 276 ; letters fix>m his mother. Lady 
Portarlington, ii. 277 ; iii. 235. See 
also Dawson and Carlow 
Portarlington, Henry Reuben, third Earl 
of, ii. 62 ; iiL 3x5 

Liond Darner, fourth Lord, iiL 

333 

Lady (Lady Caroline Dawson, 

Lady Carlow), ii. 89, 95. 153. X59. 
160, X64, X83, X85, X87; iiL X08. 117, 
163, X7X, x8o. 276; birth of son, 
George Lionel, ii. X12 and n. x ; move- 
ments of, iL 145 : present of a carpet 
from Lord Lonsdale, ii. 231 ; accepts 
Lady Louisa Stuart's invitation to 
London during the Irish Rebellion, ii. 
247-248, 257 ; news of Lord Portar- 
lington's death, ii. 272 ; her composure, 
ii. 274 ; murder of her faithful steward, 
iL 294-295 ; present of ;f 5000 from 
Lady Louisa Stuart, iiL 7, 8, xo, X2, 
13. 15. X9; pension granted by the 
King, iiL 32 and n. x, 43 and n. x ; 
engagement of her daughter Caroline 
to Henry Pamell, iiL 68-69 ; promo- 
tion of her sons in the army, iiL X37- 
X40 ; in Scotland, iiL 174 ; occupa- 
tions and prospects of her family, iii. 
230 ; at Emo, iii. 249 ; her paintings 
at Ham, iii. 250 ; excursion to the 
county of Wicklow, iii. 262 ; death of, 
and monument to. iiL 298 et seq. ; letter 
from Robert Buckley, ii. 100 ; letter 
from Lady Bute, ii. 187 ; letters to her 
son. Lord Carlow. ii. 268 (second Lord 
Portarlington), iL 277 ; iii. 235 ; letter 
from Stuart Corbett, iii. X07 ; letter 
from Mrs. Damer. iii. 42 ; letters to 
Hon. George Dawson, iii. 23 x, 233. 
248. 280 ; letter from Hon. George 
Dawson, iii. 284 ; letter from William 
Dawson, iii. X74 ; letter to Lady 
Louisa Dawson, iii. 289 ; letters from 
Miss Herbert. iL 120, 131 ; letters 
from I.Ady Macartney, ii. 80, xo8, 122, 
128, 204, 208, 2x4, 220 ; iii. 2 ; letters 
from her husband. Lord Portarlington, 
iL 64. X41.144, 249-252. 253-256, 
259-262. 263-268, 270 ; letter from 
Hon. Mrs. James Stuart, ii. 65 ; letters 
to Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 33-49, 59. 
166, 175, 206, 2x3, 223, 228, 273: 
iiL xo, 68, 237, 26X, 282, 291-298; 
letters from Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 
67.80, 83, 9X, loi. 1x6, X25, X3a- 
14X, X9X-X99, 233-240, 278-293; iii. 

5, 12-35, 48. 56, 73-103. X21-135 ; 

letter from Rev. and Hon. William 
Stuart (Bishop of St David's), iiL 44. 
See also Dawson and Carlow 
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Portarlington, i. 33, 49, 56, 148; peal 

bogs on fire, ii. 5-6 ; ball at, ii. 60 
Porteous, Dr. (Bishop of Chester), his 

sermons, i. 206 
Portland, third Duke of, i. 127 ; iii. 83, 

84, 17 1 ; appointed Lord Lieutenant, 

i. 232; Chancellor of Oxford, ii. 190; 

resignation of, iii. 255 ; death, iii. 258 

and n. 3 
Dowager Duchess of (widow of 

second duke), i. 15, 23, 28 n. 2, 62, 

66 and n. i, 67, 68 and n. 2, 69 and 

n. I, 74, 90, 164 ; il 179 ; death of, 

ii. 33 and n. 2 
Powderham Castle, iii. 113 
Powerscourt, Richard, fourth Viscount, 

ii 84 n. 2 
Powlett, Lord and Lady, ii. 134 
Powys, R., of Hintlesham, i. 263 n. i ; 

ii. 163 n. I 
Preston, Mrs., iii. 155, 161, x66 
Price, Miss, ii. 23 
Pringle, Sir John, Bart., M.D., i. 70 

and n. 2, 96, 97 
—^ Miss, i. 277 
Prior, Matthew, manuscripts, i. 69 and 

n. I 
Prussia, King of, and the Peace of 

Tilsit, iii. 190. 191 
Pulteney, Mr., ii. 155 and n. i ; iii. 157 
Puys^gur, Chevalier de. iii. 86 
Pyne, Henry, of Waterford, ii. 43 n. i 

QUEENSBERRY, Charles, third Duke of, 

i. 90 and n. i. 221 
WilUam. fourth Duke of ("old Q"), 

L 227, 298, 299; ii. 152; iii. 134 

and n. 2 
Duchess of, and Mr. MacConochie. 

i. 221 
Queen's Co. , disturbances in, ii. 245 
: house, the, ii. 24 and n. 2, 79 ; 

description of, ii. 80 
Quin, Miss (Lady Headfort), ii. 47; iii. 

91 and XL 2 

R., Lady, il 162 

Radnor, Lord. ii. 92 ; iii. 261 

Ramsay, the painter, i. 94 

Miss, ii. 23 ; iii. 22 

Ramsden, Sir John, of Byram, Bart. , ii. 

9. "4 n. I 
Ranelagh, i. 254, 258, 262 ; ii. 131 ; 

description of, ii. 120 
Ranfiirly. second Earl of, iii. 333 
Rathfarnham Castle, iii. 167 
Rawdon, Lord (afterwards first Marquis 

of Hastings), i. 301 ; il 19 and n. 2 
Hon. John Theophilus, iii. 252 and 

n. I, 270 n. 3 



Rawdon, Lady Anne (afterwards Lady 

Ailesbury), i. 250, 251 ; il 19 and n. 

2, 30 and n. i, 98 and n. 2, 104. 

See also Ailesbury 
Elizabeth Anne (afterwards Lady 

Geo. Wm. RusseD), iii. 270 and n. 3 
Lady Selina (Lady Granard), iii. 



143 and n. i 
Ray, Mr., il 143 
Read, General, I 30 
Reeves, Councillor, ii. 37 
Reventlow, Madame de, il 71 and n. 2 
Rhode Island, i. 72 
Richards. Rev. Mr. and Mrs., iii. 74 

Miss, il 126 

Richmond, Duke of, I 43, 186 ; il 189, 

194 ; iii. 187, 233 

Park, I 123, 227 

Ridge, Elizabeth (Lady Ashbroke), ii. 

170 and n. i 
Ridley, Lady (Sarah Colbome), iii. 151 

and n. 2 
Rivers, Lord, il 141 
Rockingham, Lord, I zo and n. 3, 11, 

127, 232 
Rokeby, iii 121, 123, 219, 220, 228 ; 

verses by Lady Louisa Stuart on, iii. 

224-225, 228 
Roll, Baron de, iii. 86 
Romney, the painter, l 79 
Rose, Mr. (of the Treasury), il 165 
Rosebery, Lord, Bambogle Castle, i. 

139. 141 
Roslin Castle. I 133 ; chapel at, I 135 
Ross, Major-General, i. 295 n. 3 ; ii. 

IX n. 2, 236 ; iii 176 
Rosslyn, Lord, iii. 93, 280 
Rothesay, Lord Stuart de, I 8 ; ii. loi 

n. I. See alto Stuart, Sir Charles 
Roxburghe, Duke of, i. 254 ; ii. 13 ; iii. 

Royal Academy Exhibition, i. 191 
Rumbold, Sir Thomas, ii. 97 and n. i 

Sir W. , iii. 282 

Russell, Lord William, iii. 131 n. i, 

270 n. 3 
Russell, Lady William, iii. 124, 131 
Russia, Emperor of, and the Peace of 

Tilsit, iii. 190, 191 
Russian cruelty to the French captives 

on their retreat from Moscow, iii. 285- 

289 
Rpthven, James, third Lord, i. 137, 195 

n. 3 
Lady Anne, i. 195 and n. 3, 205 ; 

iii. I n. I 
Rutland, Charles, fourth Duke of, i. 248 

n. I. 249, 258 ; il 35, 47 ; report of 

accidental death, i. 298 ; death of, ii. 

98-100 
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Rutland, Duchess of (Lady Mary Somer- 
set), i. 248 and n. i, 251, 289 and n. 
2; ii. 2, 47, 48, 98, 99, 118 

Rydall, iii. 28-29 

Ryder, Henry (afterwards Bishop of 
Lichfield), ii. 134; iii. 81, 268 

Ryecroft, Miss, ii. 196 

Sackviixe, Lord George, ii. 3; death 

of, ii. 40 
Sahib, Tippoo, ii. 53 and n. 2, 184, 185 
St. Asaph, Lord (afterwards third Earl of 

Ashbumham), i. 266 
St. Bride's Church. Douglas Castle, i. 

211, 216 and n. 2 
St. Clair. Sir James, iii. 88, 89, 91, 

134 
Lady, iii. 18, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 

95, 96, 97 ; a Foxite, iii. 98 
St. David's, Bishopof. 5^ Stuart, William 
St George, Lord, i. 79 

Lady, i. 80 

Miss, i. 187 

St. John, Mr., i. 170 

Lady Mary, ii. 155 and n. 2 

St Vincent, Cape, battle of, ii. 237 

Salisbury. Lord, ii. 134 

Saltren, Mrs., ii. 193 

Sandwich, Lord, iii 176 

Saunders, Miss, a governess, iii. 109 

Saville, Mr., ii. 72 

Scarborough, Lord, i. 129, 269 

Scarsdale, Nathanid, second Lord, iii. 283 

and n. 3 
Lady (second wife of second Lord), 

iii. 283 and n. 3 
Scawen, Mr., i. 57 and n. i, 66 ; family 

of, i. 57 n. I 
Schanck, Captain, R.N., iii. 112 
Scotch farmhouses compared with 

English, iii. 24 

inns, iii. 79 

Scott See Montagu 

Mr. Francis, iii. 195 

Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir 

i, George), i. 255 n. 3 ; iii. 226, 274 n. 

1, 282, 293 
George Henry, Lord (the " youth- 
ful Baron"), ii. 242 and n. i; iii. 

204 
Scott, John (son of first Lord Eldon), iii. 

151 n. 2 

Major, i. 277 ; ii. 26 ; iii. 85 

Sir Walter ; and Morritt, iii. 35 ; 

on Lady Louisa Stuart's capabilities, 

iii. 195-196; and "Ugly Meg," iii. 

204, 212-214 ; at work on Swift, iii. 

217 ; Lady of the Lake, iii. 224 ; 

Princess Charlotte's opinion of his 

poems, iii. 319 ; letters to Lady 



Louisa Stuart, iii. 199, 203, 212, 215, 

218, 223. 227 ; letters from Lady 
Louisa Stuart, iii. 198, 901, 208, 

219, 221, 224, 229 

Scott of Harden and "Ugly Meg," iii 

204-208, 219 
Lady Charlotte Montagu, ii. 157 

n. 2 

Lady Dy, i. 219 

Lady Frances (afterwards Lady 



Frances Douglas), i. 24, 52. 115 n. 2, 
125, 131, 135, 136, 138, 140. 142, 
143, 144, 161, 164, 170, J83, 187, 
x88, 190, 191 ; marriage with Mr. 
Douglas, i. 192 ; Irish Journal, L 31 
n. I, 8x ; ii. 63 ; journal of a tour in 
the Lakes, i. 126 and n. 2 ; letters 
from Ireland, i. 181 ; round oif amuse- 
ments in Dublin, i. 185, 186, 188. 
See also Douglas 

— Lady Harriet. See Ancram, Lady 

— Mrs. Hugh, of Harden, ii. 1 1 n. 3 ; 
iii. 195 and n. i 

— Mrs. (wife of Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Sir G.), iii. 274 and n. i, 
276, 282 

Mrs. John (Henrietta Ridley), iii. 



151 and n. 2 
— Hon. Mrs. Maxwell, iii. 197 n. i 
Mrs. Walter, iii. 20X. 203. 215. 



2x8. 221, 222. 223, 227, 229 
Scud^, Mademoiselle de. iii 95 
Sefton, Lord. i. 287 

Lady, il 7X 

S^uidilla, the (a Spanish dance), iu 23 

and n. x, X39 
Sempill, Lord, iii. 178 
Seringapatam. ii. X84 
S^vign^, Madame de, i. 65, 94. 228, 

273 
Seymour, Lord Hugh, ii. 1x2 n. x ; iii. 

332 
Shaftesbury, Lord and Lady, ii. 92 
Shanes Castle, i. 56, 59 
Shannon, Earl of, i. 242 ; ii. X42 
Sharpe, Charles K. , iii. 204 ; his ballads, 
iii. 200 ; portrait of " Ugly Meg," iii. 
226, 228 
Sheffield. Sir Charles, ii. 80 
Shelburne, William, second Earl of (after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne), i. 15, 
X17 and n. X ; ii. x8o 
Sheldon, Mr., iii. X56 
Sherborne. Lady. iii. 81 
Sheridan. Richard Brinsley, i. 4X 
Sherlock. Colonel and Mrs. . i. x6o 
Shotgrove, in Essex, i. X65 and n. 2 
Siddons. Mrs., ii. X2i ; as " Zara" and 

" Lady Townley," i. 267, 268 
Singleton, Lady Mary, iii. X05 
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Sion House, Tunbridge, L 70 ; il 188 

SkeffingtOD, Mr., i. 172 

Lady Catherine (afterwards Lady 

Llandaff), i. 8z and n. i, 242 and n. i 
Skene, Mr. James, iii. 309, 210 ; and 

" Ugly Meg," iii. 211, 212, 2x3 
Smith, Mr., I 228 

Mrs., iii 141 and n. z, 144 

Snowdon, iii. 157 

" Softly Crags," Whamcliffe, i. 20 and 

n. I 
Sophia, Princess, of Gloucester, ii. 133 
Somerset. Duke of, i. 66 n. i, 261 
Sommery, Mde. de, iii. 109 and n. 3 
Spanish afGurs, iii. 240-242 

Ambassador (Marquis del 

Campo), il 124 ; ball at the, il 139 * 

Sparrow, Colonel, il 264 
Spencer, Lord Robert, iii 92 

Lady Caroline, ii. 40, 133 

Stafel, Madame de, iii. 238 
Stafford, Mr., il 13, 134 

Lord, il 134 

Stanhope, Fitax>y, iii 233 

Lord, I 94 

Lady, i. 94 

Lady Anna Maria, ii. 42 

-^^ Lady Hester, iii 187 
Stannus, Ephraim, il 271 
Staples, Sir Robert, I 60 and n. i, 87 ; 
il 34 and n. i, 48 n. z, 166 n. i 

Lady, I 60 and n. i, 87, 159 

and n. i ; il 34 and n. z, 48 and n. 
I, 167, x68 

Mrs., I 8z 

Miss, I 81 



Staunton, Sir George, il 20 and n. i, 53 
and n. 2, 54, 55. 202 ; iii X46 ; 
highly recommended to Pitt by Lord 
Macartney, il 53-54; letters from 
Lord Macartney, ii. Z51 (extract), 
184, 231 

Stepney, Sir John, il 86 

Stewart, Dr., minister of Luss, iii 128 

-^^ Hon. Edward, iii. 9Z n. 4 

Sir John, I 140, 2x9 

Mr. Shaw, I 217 

Lady Jane, I 225 n. z 

Stirling Castle, iii. 49 

Stonefield, Lord (Mr. Campbell), I Z97, 
199, 224 

Stopford, General, I 30Z 

Lord (afterwards third Earl of 

Courtown), I Z3X, 263 and n. z ; ii. 
26, Z57 and n. 2, Z59, 160, Z82 ; iii 
17Z n. z, Z73 n. I 

Richard, il 292 

Lady Mary (Lady Mary Montagu), 

il 182. 243, 279 and n. 2 ; iii. 6, zo8, 
III, 134, 162, 163, Z7Z and n. z, Z72 



Stopford, Mary ( ' ' Venus " ), daughter of 
Lord Stopford, iii X73 and n. z 

Storer, Anthony Morris, M.P., I 3Z, 
168 and n. 2, Z89 ; quarrel with Mrs. 
Eden, I 29 

Stormont, Lord, il 83 n. z 

Strafford, Earl of, I 10 and n. 2, Z4, 
8z, 89 n. X, 90 n. 2, Z28 

Strathaven, Lord (afterwards Earl of 
Abojme), i. Z69 and n. z ; ii. 23 

Stuart, Charles (afterwards General Sir 
Charles, K.C.B.), brother of Lady 
Louisa Stuart, I 7, 27, 3X, 45, 72 
and n. z, 73, 76, 88, 9Z, 95, xo8, zzo, 
265; il 5x, 74, Z03, Z23, Z26, Z35, 
Z56, Z62, Z87, 203 n. z, 235 and n. 
2 ; iii zz and n. 2, Z2, Z5, Z7, z8, 
275 and n. z ; sketch of hb career, l 
8 ; Deputy Ranger of Richmond Park, 
i. Z23 and n. z ; legacy under Mr. 
Stuart Mackenzie's will, iii. 2 ; picture 
at Ham, iii. 250 ; death, iii. Z33 n. z 

Sir Charles, K.C.B. (afterwards 

Lord Stuart de Rothesay), son of 
General Sir Charles, I 227 and n. 3, 
265 ; il 203 and n. z, 235 and n« 2 ; 
iii Z90, 27Z, 275 and n. 2 ; Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Petersburg, iii. Z78 ; 
on Spanish a&irs, iii 240-249 ; letters 
to Lady Louisa Stuart, iii Z90, 24Z 

Mr. Dugald, iii. 204 n. 2 

Lord Frederick (brother of Lady 



Louisa), I 2z and n. z, 23, 33, 44, 
76, 98, Z23» Z52 and n. 2 ; il 24Z ; 
iii. z8 ; legacy from Lady Bute, il 
222 ; legacy from Mr. Stuart Mac- 
kenzie, iii 2, 3, 4, 8, zz, Z2 

Lord George (son of first Marquis 



of Bute), i. zz8 n. z ; iii 245, 246 
— Lord Henry (son of first Mar- 
quis of Bute), iii. 97 and n. 2 ; death 
of, iii. 249 and n. z, 253 

Henry (afterwards Baron Stuart de 



Decies). son of Lord Henry, il 8 n. 2, 
Z69 ; iii. 249 n. z 

— General James, i. 263 ; ii. 20 n. z ; 
duel with Lord Macartney, ii. 52-56 

— James (Wortley), brother of Lady 
Louisa, I Z3 n. 3, 93 and n. x, X93, 
X98, 204. 206, 207, 2x6 ; il 90, 93, 
a33» 234. 235 ; iii loz n. 2 ; visit to 
Ehiwson Court, ii. 65 ; dispute vnth 
fourth Lord Bute regarding Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie's will, iii z n. x, 2, 3, zz, 
Z2 ; letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 
2z8 ; letter from Lady Macartney, iii 

137 

John (afterwards Captain, R.N.), I 



227 and n. 2 

— Mr. Villiers, ii. 8 n. 2 
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Stuart. Hon. and Rev. William (Bishop of 

. St. David's, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of Ireland), 
brother of Lady Louisa, i. 21 and n. 
I. 23, 24, 73, 98. 114, 1x7, 193, 194, 
261, 265, 280; ii. 2, 20Z, 202, 215, 
260 ; iiL 43, 290 ; the living of 
Luton, i. 195 and n. z ; appointed to 
the bishopric of St David's, ii. 200 ; 
residuary legatee under Lady Bute's 
will, ii. 222 ; legacy from Mr. Stuart 
Mackenzie — executor and residuary 
legatee, iii. 2, 3. 4, iz, 12, 15; ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland, iii. 45 ; letter by 
an unknown writer describing his life 
at Armagh, iii. 45-47 ; letters to Lady 
Louisa Stuart, i. z 18-123; letter to 
Lady Portarlington, iii. 44 

William (son of the Primate), iii. 

181 

Lord William (son of fourth Lord 

Bute), iii. 4, 253 and n. z 

William, of Aldenham Abbey, iii. 

204 

Mr. (son of Lord Mountstuart), ii. 

124, X30, Z73 

Mrs. Charles (afterwards Lady), 

i. 7, Z3. 28, 48. 49, 5Z, 76, 88, zoo, 
Z04, Z08 and n. z, Z09 and n. z, zzo, 
zzz, Z58, Z7Z, 209, 227, 265 ; ii. 7 n. 
I, $1, 65, 81. Z29, Z4Z. 222 ; iii Z33 
and n. i. Z78, 184, 231, 232, 233, 
275 and n. i, 297, 308, 3Z5, de- 
scribed, i. 7 ; death of her son John, 
iii 277 and n. z ; letter from Hon. 
George Dawson, iii. 308 

Lady Euphemia. ii. Z93 

Lady George, iii. 246 

Lady Henry, iii 97 and n. 2 

Hon. Mrs. James (Wortley), i. Z3 

and n. 3, 93 and n. z, Z04, Z93, Z98, 
204, 206, 207, 299 and n. z ; ii. 57, 
90, 93 ; letter to Lady Portarlington, 
ii. 6s 

Lady Louisa. I Z5, 55, Z55 ; il 2, 

Z5, Z04, Z08, zzo, Z28, Z3Z, Z89, 190, 
204, 205, 2ZO, 2ZZ, 275 ; ill 108, 
249, 314; description of, i. 1-2; 
romantic affection for Colonel (after- 
wards General Sir William) Medows, 
i. 27, 300 n. z, 30Z ; melancholy 
recollections, ii. 198 ; account of Mr. 
Stuart Mackenzie and his wife, Lady 
Betty, i. 37 ; on Mrs. Dashwood, i. 
94 n. 2 ; description of Miss Herbert, 
I ZZ5 ; a drunken beau at Ranelagh. 
i. 262 ; a dnmken officer at the play, 
I 288 ; the attentions of Mr. Henry 
Dundas, il z6-i8, 27, 29 ; the at- 



tentions of Mr. Villiers (afterwards 
Lord Clarendon), il 69, 75-79. 82 ; 
on the verses of Dr. Fordjrce, ii. 9Z ; 
criticised by Fanny Bumey, il 94 ; 
invited to Windsor, il Z30,' description 
of Royal Ball at Windsor, il j 32- 135 ; 
and the Prince of Wales's conduct at 
a masked ball, ii. Z36 ; anecdote of 
Lord Carlisle and Richard Wilson, ii. 
Z38 ; an unexpected dip in the sea, 
ii. Z57 and n. z ; Lady Bute's illness, 
ii. 2Z5-2z6 ; and death, ii. 220*22z ; 
legacy from her, ii. 222 ; comforting 
advice from Lady Portarlington on 
Lady Bute's death, il 224, 228-230 ; 
settles at zo8 Gloucester Place, ii. 227 ; 
relates a tragic incident, il 287 ; legacy 
from Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, iii. 2, 4, 
6 ; makes over ;f 5000 of it to Lady 
Portarlington, iii 7, 8, zo, Z2, Z3, Z5, 
Z9 ; tour to the Lakes, iii. z6, 24-35, 
39* 79 ! lii^tt on Lady Frances 
Douglas's lapdog, iii. 35 ; verses on 
"Tiny," the Duchess of Buccleuch's 
favourite spaniel, iii. 52-55 ; on Blue- 
Stocking Societies and Mrs. Montagu 
in particular, iii 6z-68 ; description of 
Lady Ailesbury (Lady Anne Rawdon), 
iii. 7Z ; lines on an urn at Nuneham, 
iii. 76 ; at Bothwell Castle, iii. 82-99, 
X2Z-Z35 ; expedition to the Highlands, 
iii. Z24-Z35 ; Sir Walter Scott's opinion 
of the capabilities of, iii Z95-Z96; 
genius of, when ten years old, and a 
dabbler in verses, iii. Z96-Z97; on 
Marmion, iii. Z98, 2ox, 202; an un- 
founded report regarding publishing 
some poems, iii 209-2 Z4 ; invitation to 
Ashestiel, iii. 2z8 ; verses on Rokeby, 
iii 224-225, 228 ; news of her sister 
Lady Portarlington's death, iii 298, 
399* 301 : lines on her monument, iii. 
30 z ; letter on Lady Portarlington's 
death, iii 304 ; her own death and 
epitaph, iii. 320 

Letters to — The Duchess of Buc- 
deuch, i. 229 (extract), 270 ; il 87, 
95, xxz, X53. Z59-Z66, Z85. 24Z, 
246, 256; iii. Z03, X08, ZX4-Z2I, 
Z7Z, Z75-Z88, 242-248. 273; third 
Lady Bute (her mother), i. 20Z-204, 
2XZ-2Z5, 2Z6-22Z ; Lady Caroline 
Dawson (Lady Carlow, and after- 
wards Lady Portarlington), I 3. 8, 
z6, 22, 28. 31. 35, 39-54. 63-78, 
88-113 (Lady Carlow), X90, 252- 
263, 279, 283-30Z ; ii. 9-13, 2Z-28, 
30 (Lady Portarlington), 67-80, 83, 
9Z, lox, zz6, Z25, X32-Z41, X9Z-Z99, 
233-240, 278-293; iii 5, 12-35, 48, 
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56, 73-103, iai-135; Hon. George 
Dawson (nephew), iii. 304 ; Miss 
Herbert, it 145 ; Sir Walter Scott, 
iii. 198, aoi, 219, 221, 224, 229 

Letters from — LadyAilesbury, iii. 
72, III. 141, 148-155, 162, 168, 188, 
252-261, 267-273, 277 ; the Duchess 
of Buccleuch. L 266, 275 ; ii. 148, 
157, 182, 199 ; fourth Lord Bute, 
ii. 172 - 175 (Lord Mountstuart), 
181, 20Z, 230, 241 ; iii. I ; third 
Lady Bute (her mother), i. 193-200. 
204-210, 215, 221-231; ii. 105; 
fourth Lady Bute (Miss Coutts), ii. 
225 ; Princess Charlotte, iii. 318 ; 
Lady Caroline Dawson (Lady Car- 
low, and afterwards Lady Portarling- 
ton), i. 56-61, 79-88, 115 (Lady 
Carlow), i. 125-186 ; ii. 4-9 (Lady 
Portarlington), 33-49. 59. '66, 175, 
206, 213, 223, 228, 273, 294 : iii. 
10,68, 237, 261, 282, 291-298; Lady 
Louisa Dawson (niece), iii. 305 ; 
Miss Herbert, i. 187-190 ; Lady 
Lonsdale, iii. 155, 165 ; Lady 
Macartney, ii. 56 ; iii. 301, 307 ; 
Sir Walter Scott, iii. 199, 203, 212, 
215, 218, 223, 227 ; Sir Charles 
Stuart (nephew), iii. 190, 241 ; 
James Stuart (brother), ii. 2x8 ; 
William Stuart (brother), i. 1 18-123 

Stuart (Wortley), Mary (daughter of 
James Stuart), i. 93 n. i, 299 ; ii. 44 
and n. 1, 57, 58, 66, 76, 126, 127, 
129, 140, 141, 241, 290 ; iii. 89, loi 
and n. 2, 103, 104, 140 ; incivility to 
Lord Haddington, ii. 291 

Mary (daughter of William Stuart, 

the Primate), afterwards Lady Ran- 
furly, iii. 290, 333 

Mrs. William (Sophja Penn), wife 

of the Primate, i. 118; iii. 3, 13 

Sturt, Miss, ii. 139 

Sudbrook, i. 272 ; iii. 180 

Surrey, Lord, portrait of, iii. 150 

Sussex, Augustus, Duke of, iii. 252 

Sutherland, Lady, it 133 

Sutton, Lady Evelyn, iii. 135 n. i 

Sweden, King of (Gustavus Adolphus), 
ii. 90, 92 

Svfinbume, Sir John, Bart., ii. 86 and 
n. 2 

Sydney, first Viscoimt (Right Hon. 
Thomas Townshend), ii. 11 

John Thomas, second Viscount, 

iii. no and n. i 

Lady, ii. 117 



Talbot, Lord, i. 257 and n. i ; ii. 70 ; 

iii. 80 and n. 2, 81 

Lady, ii. 133 ; iii. 80 n. 2, 81 

Tarbert, near Limerick, ii. 38 

Taylor, Doctor, ii. 269 

Mr. (Private Secretary to the 

King), iii. 137 
Lady Mary, iii. 91 and n. 2, 93, 

96 and n. i, 106 and n. i 
Tempest, John, i. 125 
Temple, Lord. S^e Buckingham, 

Marquis of 

Mr. (son of Lady Pery), ii. 169 

Tenducci, a celebrated tenor, i. 140, 

142 
Tessier, a French actor, ii. 28 and 

n. I 
Thomond, Lord, i. 165 and n. 2 
Thompson, Mrs., ii. 21 
Thrale, Mrs., ii. 43 n. i ; iit 61 
Thurlow. Lord Chancellor, ii. 107, 123 

and n. i ; death of, iii. 170 
Thynne, Louisa (Lady Aylesford), i. 

155, 164 and n. 2 
Sophia (Lady St Asaph), i. 266 ; 

ii- 134 
Tilsit, Peace of, iii. 190-192 
"Tiny." verses by Lady Ijouisa Stuart 

on, iii. 52.55 
Tollemache. Mrs. , L 254 and n. 2 
ToUendall, Lally, iii. 199 n. 2 
Tottenham Park, ii. 104, 105, in, 113; 

iii. 177, 252 
Townshend, Right Hon. Charles, i. 125, 

129 ; ii. 21 n. x, 28 n. 2 
George, fotirth Viscount, letter to 

Lady Macartney, ii. 55 

William John, iu 21 and n. i, 22 ; 



suicide of, ii. 136-137 

— Lady. See Greenwich 

— Miss Anne (Mrs, Wilson), i. 125 
Mrs. Mary, iii. Z09 



Talavera, battle of. iii. 248. 249, 255- 
257 ; anniversary of, iii. 281 



Trench, General, ii. 255, 259, 260, 

263 

Mrs., i. 186, 242 

Trevyllian, Miss. L 235, 247, 249 

Tryon, Miss, i. 294 ; iii. 168 

Tufton, Lady Charlotte, iii. 58 and n. i 

Turner, Mrs., iu 24 

T3aiinghame, it 288, 291 ; iii. 15, zoo, 

180 ; description of, ii. 289 
Tyrawley, Lord, destruction of house 

during Irish Rebellion, ii. 262 
Tyrone, Lord (afterwards Marquis of 

Waterford), i. 60 and n. 2 ; ii. 45 and 

n. I, 46, 47 
Lady (Barbara Montgomery), i. 

60 and n. 2 ; ii. 45 n. i 

"Ugly Meg," ballad of, iii. 204-208, 
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210-214 ; portraits by C. K. Sharpe, 
iii. 226 
Ulleswater, iil 33 ; scenery around, iii. 

Urqnhart, John, of Cromarty, i. 134 n. i 

Val Crucis Abbey, iii. 159 

Valdez, Don Juan Melandez, iii. 240. 
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Valenciennes, taking of, ii. 197 

Vanbrugh, Mrs., ii. 106 

Vansittart, Mrs. Nicholas, i. 31 

Vaughan, Dr., iii. 162 

Vere, Lady. See Bertie 

Vernon, Lady Anne, iil 124 

Lady H. , i. 89 and n. i 

Miss, ii. 13, 86, 106 

Vesd. See De Vesci 

Vesey, Hon. John (afterwards second Vis- 
count De Vesci), ii. 84 n. 2, 167 n. z 

ViUars, Madame, I 65 and n. i 

Villiers, John Charles (afterwards third 
Earl of Clarendon), ii. 68 n. i, 134 ; his 
attentions to Lady Louisa Stuart, ii. 

69. 75-79. 82 

Lady Caroline (afterwards wife of 

sixth Duke of Argyll), iii. 124 n. 2 
Lady Charlotte, ii. 134; iii. 131 
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Gertrude (Lady Henry Stuart), iii. 

249 n. I 
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Waddington, Mrs., iii. 221, 222, 223 
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255 
Waldegrave, John, third Earl of, i. 284 

o. I 
George, fourth Earl of, i. 284 and 

n. I 

Lady, ii. 134 

Wales, Prince of, i. 230, 298, 299 ; ii. 

34. 57. 58. 84. 85. 88« 107. 115 n- I. 
123, 136, 144; iii. 51, 186, 230: 

riotous behaviour at Lady Hopetotm's 

ball, ii. 73-74 ; and the promotion of 

Lady Portarlington's sons in the army, 

iii. 137-140 

Wales, Princess of; iil 153, 186 ; an un- 
founded report regarding Lady Louisa 
Stuart, iii. 205, 209-214 

Dowager Princess of, i. 62 

Wallace, Lady, i. 40, 143 

Waller, Sir Jonathan Wathen, Bart. , il 

15s n- 3 
Walpole, Horace, i. 37, 62 ; ii. 172 ; 

iii. 64 ; and Chatterton, i. 35 and n. 
I ; description of a fite at the Pan- 
theon, I 114-115 
Lord, iii. 316 



Walsingham, Admiral, I 68 n. i 

Lord, I 252 

Mrs., I 68 andn. i, 94, 195 ; iil 61 

Warburton, Captain, ii. 260 

Jenny, i. 38 n. i 

Warren, Dr., I 96, 97 

Sir J. Borlase, ii. 265 n. 3 

Warwick, Lord, ii. 164 
Washington. General, i. 44, 45 
Waterford, Louisa, Lady, il loi n. i ; 

iii. 190 
Watson, Captain, i. 28 

Dr. (Bishop of Llandaff), iil 27 

Mrs., iil 32 

Wauchope, Miss, i. 274 

WeddeU, WiUiam, of Newby, I 128 ; 

il 9, 56, 114 
Mrs., I 128 n. 4; il 41, 56, 

114 n. I, 164, 224, 246. 258 ; iil 14, 

109 ; description of, ii. 9-10 
Welbeck Abbey. I 127 n. 3, 269 
Welderen, Count, i. 77 n. 2 
Madame de, I 77 and n. 2, 87, 

90, 9a. 95. 98 
Wellesley, Lady Anne, ii. 134 
Wellington, Lord (Sir Arthur WeUesley), 

iii. 254, 277, 292 ; and Talavera, iii. 

248, 256, 257 
Wemyss. sixth Earl of, i. 290 n. 2 ; ii. 

192 n. I ; building of Gosford, il 

282-283 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire, iil 220, 247 
Wentworth, Thomas, second Viscount, 

I 157 and n. 2 
Lady Anne, and Lord Palmerston, 

». 157 
Castle, I 7, 10 andn. 2, 11, 14, 128 

House, I 7, 10 and n. 3, 127 n. 5 ; 
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Westmeath, Lord, l 160 

Westmoreland, Lord, ii. 134 ; his elope- 
ment with Miss Child, i. 177 

Lady, il 133 

Weymouth, Thomas, Lord (afterwards 
Marquis of Bath), i. 94 n. 3. 164 n. 2 

Lady. i. 94 and n. 3, 155, 225 

Whamdiffe, I 3, 18-19. 24, 128, 134. 
197, 266 ; compared with Luton. I 9 ; 
Softly Crags, I 20 

Whamcliffe, Lord, i. 37, 93 n. 1 

Wharton, Richard (Secretary to 
Treasury), iii. 39 and n. i 

Whig Qub, ii. 144 

Whist-playing, ii. 286 

Whitbread, Mr., ii. 86 

White Boy riots, I 95 

White Lodge, il zo 

-~— Lydia Rogers, iii. 200 and n. 3, 
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White's Qub Ball, ii. zai, laa, ia5, 

136, 131 ; uniform for the, it 118 
Whitshed, Mrs. Hawkins, iii. 84 
Wilberforce, Mr. , iii. 266 
Willet, Ralph, famous library of, ii. 9a 

and n. i 
Williams, Sir Watkin, iii. 158 
Williamson, Mr. , of Bumham, i. 6a 
Willis, Doctor, ii. 122 and n. i 
Willoughby. sixth Baron, ii. 30 n. 3 
Lady (Lady Louisa North), ii. 30 

and n. 3 ; iii. Z09 and n. 2 

Miss, ii. 72 

Wilson, Sir Henry Wright*, ii. 104 
Richard of Tyrone, i. 125 ; ii. 

96 n. I, 97, 162 ; and Lord Carlisle, 

ii. 138 
Sir Robert, iii. 286, 290, 292 ; a 

dreadful incident from his NarraHvit 

iii. 287-289 

Mrs. Richard (Anne Town- 



shend), ii. 22, 96 and n. i, 97, 137, 

138, 162, 166 
Wilton, ii. 91 ; projected visit of the 

King and Queen to, i. 67 
Wimbome Minster, ii. 92 
Winchelsea, George, eighth Earl of, ii. 

12, 13 and n. 2, 86 and n. 3, 

134; iii. 81 
Windsor, Viscount, I 77 n. i 
Windsor Castle, iii. 150 and n. i ; 

description of ball at, ii. 132- 135 ; ball 

at, on the King's Jubilee, iii. 260 

and n. i 
Woburn, i. 21, 268 

Wodehouse, Sir John and Lady, ii. 191 
Wood, Mrs. (Lady Bute's maid), ii. 

221 and n. i, 227 ; legacy from Lady 

Bute, ii. 232 
Woodhouse, Mrs., ii. 25 
Worcester, Lord, ii. 134 



Woronzow, Count, i. 139 n. i ; iii. ZZ9, 

153 
Countess, iii. 182 

Catharine (afterwards second wife 

of Lord Herbert), L 139 n. z 

Wortley, Edward, inscription on mem- 
orial tablet, iii. Z07-108 

James Archibald Stuart (after- 
wards Lord Whamdiffe), ii. 277 and 
n. I, 295 and n. z ; iii. 76 

James Stuart (brother of Lady 

Louisa Stuart). See Stuart, James 

Mary Stuart (Mrs. William Dundas). 

See Stuart, Mary 

Hall, I 5, 9 and n. z 

Wraxall, Mr. (afterwards Sir Nathaniel), 

i. 291 and n. i ; iL zi6 
Wright, Sir James, i. 73, 74 

Mr. and Mrs. , iiu 35 

Wiirtemberg, Princess of, iii. 256 and n. 
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Wyatt, Mr., I 282; ii. 119; iii. Z50 
Wycombe, Lord, ii. 134 
Wyndham, Lord, ii. 145 
William Frederick, i. 165, Z73, 

261 and n. i 
W3mne, Captain, ii. 80 

York, Edward, Duke of, and Lady Mary 

Coke. i. 53 
Frederick, Duke of (second son 

of George HL), i. 285 ; it Z23, 235, 

236, 237; iii. II n. I, 137, 235. 

292 ; and Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke, iii. 

243 n. I, 244 

Duchess of, ii. 171 

races, iii. 1 19 

Yorke, John, i. 296 and n. i, 297 ; ii. 

134 ; iii. 281 
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ZoucHK, Mr. and Mrs. P. la, ill 264-265 
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